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At a period like the present, when the mu(titudinous classes 

of society throughout Europe are agitated by a more or 
less distinct impression of the injustice, “cruelty, and fraud, to 
which they have been subjected by the classes which arrogate 
to themselves the title of the Aigher,—exacerbated in this and 
the neighbouring country of France by the additional sting of 
the evil having been continued or brought on by the treachery 
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of those who were looked upon as friends,—few more substantial 
seryices can be attempted to the community at large, than any 
effort to throw light upon the real nature, origin, and extent of 
men’s duties towards themselves and one another,—what men 
are to endure, and why,—what they are to protect themselyes 
from, and how,—what are the remediable or preventible evils 
of man’s estate, and what not,—and what Si etiion can be 
gained from the common-sense of past or present individuals 
(which is philosophy), upon any of these important questions. 
To any man whe to a tolerable familiarity with the leading 
events of his own age has joined a certain acquaintance with 
the history of past periods and other countries, it is needless to 
do more than recapitulate the facts, that the leading phenomenon 
of all time, has consisted in an incessant series of efforts on the 
part of such specimens of the human race as found themselves 
in possession of wealth or power, to turn those qualities to 
advantage as the instruments of obtaining more, at the expense 
of the less wealthy and less powerful. These efforts have as 
incessantly been met, by a spirit sometimes of active and 
sometimes of passive resistance, on the part of the suffering 
classes ; and the consoling, and in the existing stage of man’s 
history the incalculably important result, is that on the whole a 
gradual process of self-protection has been going on, which 
from time to time has obliged the oppressors to abandon certain 
grounds and yield up certain claims, confining themselves to 
such war against the interests of the community as could be 
carried on upon whgt was left. But here again,—lest man’s 
improvement should advance too rapidly,—a degree of counter- 
balance has been caused by the springing up of new forms and 
opportunities of oppression, arising out of the new and 
progressive state of things, and supplying to a considerable 
extent the places of the old. For example, the old persuasion of a 
feudal aristocrat, was that he ought to take the vassal’s service 
for his wars ad libitum, and the vassal’s wife’s for three days 
and nights by way of composition for a longer period. His 
descendant in the present day, transfers his demand of military 
service to the waterborne ; and commutes his claim on the 
other corporal subsidy, into a tax on the food of the family he 
permits to be reared without bis personal -interference. With 
a proper portion of the wisdom of the serpent, he is ready to 
admit the primitive claims to be worn-out, and even to descant 
occasionally upon the advantageous comparison of the present 
times with the past. He gives up as sour, the grapes he be- 
lieyes to be unattainable, and attaches himself to such as appear 
to be within his reach. Ps 4 
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In this aad almost every known state of human society, there 
has further existed a permanent order of men, bound to the 
upper and oppressive classes by strong ties, reinforced in most 
instances by negations or privations tending to cut them off 
from a common interest with the rest of the community; and 
to this order has by custom and opinion been in great measure 
cop-mitted the determining, or which is the same thing the 
making, of both private and public morality. ‘They were to be 
the fountains,—they were to hold the spout,—from which men 
were to be haptized with the knowledge of what was good and 
evil, as regarded their conduct towards their fellow-citizens, 
their government, and foreign nations. They were not by any 
direct wire to control the utterance of laws by the judge, the 
sovereign, or the publicist ; but they were to be laid under an 
almost invincible necessity of combining their influences over the 
individuals who were to be the personal actors in all these 
kinds, to knead and mould them into one continuous and 
irresistible system. The name given to the result, was social 
order ; which always involves a begging of the question, that 
the social order produced is a good one. There is no doubt of 
its being ‘ social order,’ or such order as the society is allowed 
to have ; but the question for a wise man would be, whether it 
is such as the society should be content with. And the answer to 
this, will depend on discovering some general principle for deter- 
mining, independently of the dicta of any class or classes of 
men, what it is that individuals and the society ough/ to have,— 
what is meant by the term ough/,—what are the means of its 
attainment, and what the nieasure of the degree. In this it 
will be reasonable to expect opposition from the moral-making 
classes. No man loves a steilh in the market, or rejoices to see 
a rule set up with the avowed purpose of over-riding the rule, 
so far as it shall be found opposing, which he has been labour- 
ing to set up himself. But it must be submitted to, with what 
grace the sufferers may. The history of the world presents 
one continuous example, of the gradual submission and subjee- 
tion of this sacerdotai class, to successive eruptions or oalich- 
lions of the principle of reason or philosophy, inserted in 
man; and it would only be a repetition of the perpetual mistake, 
to suppose that the end was reached just now. As far as 
concerns the portion of history included in the Christian 
wera, the constantly advanced claim, as well known, has been, 
to the right of deciding as the interpreters of revelation, And 
the as constantly employed weapon of the conquerors, has been 
the proying,—to the satisfaction, if not of the opponents, at all 
events of Jarge and important masses of mankind,—that the 
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interpreters could not interpret their own rule; and this without 
at all involving the question of the authenticity of the rule. 
The right of burning heretics, and forcing nations of other 
religions ‘ to come in,’ would have been strictly adhered to till 
the present day, if the reason of mankind, exercising itself — 
abstract principles of what the patriarch of Westminster has 
chosen to call ‘ Deontology,’ had not discovered that such thin 
ought not to be. It may be true to a very considerable 
extent, that certain general maxims avowed in the declared 
revelation, have added light and authority to the gropings of 
mankind after the reasons why heretics should not be burnt. 
But it is not the less true, that all that was done was done in 
the teeth of the most violent resistance on the part of the g.eat 
majority of those who maintained themselves to be the 
possessors and interpreters of the rule, or what for brevity may be 
called the orthodox ; and that it was only by degrees, and through 
great tribulations, that the protesters gained footing enough to 
be allowed to live in peace, till they should be disturbed in turn 
by the repetition of a similar process upon themselves. 

The upshot of all this is, that man can find out what is good, 
or in other words can work out the principles of ‘ Deontology,’ as 
he can of Geometry or amy other science ; and that if he could 
not, he would still have been burning heretics at home, except 
when he was busy crusading abroad. It is of no use to perplex 
the case with the question, whether he could or not have dene 
this without the aid of revelation ; for no objection is made to 
any man getting light at any time from any quarter that he 
can. The thing maintained is, that ‘ Deontology’ of some 
kind has been and is, at all events a ‘ worker together,’ and that 
without such working together, there is the evidence of facts 
that the result, such as it is, would not have been attained. 

What then is the basis of this science, the existence of which 
in the minds of men, has in all ages been the controller and 
teacher of the priesthood, the legislator, and the politician, so 
far as they have been controlled or taught at all,—the science 
of the déov [deon] or that which ought or ought not to be ?* 
The common word pushed forward in answer, has been duty ; 





* It is interesting to pursue the meaning of words of similar import in 
different languages, as indicative of the ideas uppermost in the minds of 
the users. Afoy is from 37 ‘it ought to be,’ and this again is from dé 
ligo, ‘to bind ;’ which connexion is exactly copied in the Latin odligatio. 

he Latin debeo, which like the Saxon is used both for ‘owing money’ and 
‘ought,’ appears tu be de and hadeo, ‘having’ something ‘ of’ or ‘ from’ 
another person, that is to say, in some way commanded by or dependent on 
the connexion with him. 
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which is only Gallicized Latin for the Saxon ought. The 
answer therefore, when cleared of the tongues, is that the basis 
of what a man ought to do, is what he ought to do; a poor 
conclusion. But what is the common property, the general 
attribute, of those things which it is declared ought to be done, 
and of those which ought not? What has been manifestly 
running in the heads of all mankind since the existence of 
language, is that there is something of the nature of an obliga- 
tion or bond ;—something which powerfully binds a man to du 
certain acts or to abstain from certain others. A different 
branch of the same metaphor represents the existence of a debt ; 
a certain course of action to be followed, for reasons of the same 
kind that a debt is to be paid. The reasons may exist in some 
evil that is to come upon the recusant, either from particular 
individuals or from the society at large ; or they may consist in 
an appeal to certain habits or feelings the debtor is supposed to 
possess, which will make it uncomfortable for him to continue 
in the non-discharge of the so-called debt. But whichever of 
these it may be, the mere recognition of such a term as debt, 
whether in a savage of the Tropics or the Pole, implies the 
consciousness of a force of some kind, impelling an individual 
to one course rather than to the contrary; and which, though 
he may possibly resist, he must still resist at the expense of 
resisting a force. There is a tide in favour of his doing a 
certain act; and though he may perhaps swim against it, it 
must at all events be at the expense of swimming against a 
tide. - 

But if there is a force, can there be any doubt upon whom it 
must act? ‘The question might seem of matchless absurdity, if 
the doubt had not been raised with imperturbable gravity by 
men that pass for wise. When mankind since their beginning 
have used terms akin to obligation, did they mean an obligation 
upon the person bound, or an obligation upon somebody else ? 

here seems to be no danger in assuming, that it must be upon 
the person bound. There is visibly no touching a man, but 
through himself first or last. When we talk of his fine feelings 
for adher people, we evidently mean the feelings produced im 
himself by what he sees done to other people. If a man is said 
to feel more for other people than for himself, what is meant is 
manifestly that the feelings excited in him by the view of 
other people’s situation, are more piquant and energetic than 
those excited in him by the consideration of his own. If a 
mother in a famine should divide her last morsel among her 
children to the exclusion of herself, this would be because the 
pain of seeing her children want, was greater than the pain of 
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suffering want herself; and the least reasonable of all conclusions 
would be, that it was because she did not feel at all, It might 
seem trifling or irrational to go into such a point as this, if the 
fact was not, that the researches of the moderns after the prin- 
ciples of Deontology, have been protested against in a? by 
individuals of no ineonsiderable name*, under the tithe of the 
* selfish’ Theory of Morals, apon this very ground and no other, 
that they referred all obligation to a man’s ‘ self’ and not to 
somebody else. The whole being in fact a pun, and a poor one, 
on the popular meaning of the word ‘selfish’ as derived from 
‘self.’ Because reasons were to act upon a man’s self, they 
fancied they must be ‘selfish ;’ and set themselves in conse- 
quence, it is to be presumed, to find reasons that should operate 
without acting upon a man at all. If they had declared, or 
attempted to prove, that no weight or too little had been given 
to those feelings which are excited in men by view of what 
happens to others, they would have had some ground under 
their feet; but itso happens, that the parties intpugned had 
been particularly diffuse in examining and laying down the 
different ways in which men felt in consequence of viewing the 
feelings of other men, and in dragging this principle forward as 
forming a large and important part of any just theory of the 
fought’ and the ‘ought not.’ In fact they had avowed, that 
without the ad libitum use of this principle,—to which they 
had given the good round term of the ‘ principle of sympathy,’/— 
they would mot undertake to make anything like a theory of 
morals at all. 

Akin to this, is the objection,—which is noticed as having 
come from a respected source, —that benevolence has been based 
on a calculation of good to accrue to the individual from others, 
and that it ought to have been confined to a caleulation of good 
to accrue to the individual from himself. In the first place, 
there may be suspected to be some mistake between benevolence 
and beneficence. When the supporters of the Greatest Happi- 
ness principle were twitted with inability to give a reason why 
men should do good to others, it seems perfectly justifiable that 
they should have given as one reason the fact that to do good 
to others is in the long run the sure way for a man to obtain a 
great deal of positive good to himself in turn. ‘Fhere was 
nothing base or abject in producing this motive among others ; 
it was little more than saying, ‘ Blessed are the mierciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.’ But when the production of this reason 
for beneficence is brought forward as if it had been the only 








* Dugald Stewart, Dr. Chalmers, &e. 
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reason ever advaticed, it might be inferred that not a word liad 
been discoverable on the pleasures of ‘ sympathy,’ or the tend- 
éney of aéta of betievolence to the creation of ‘ habits of bene- 
voletice’ which like all other habits produce gratification by 
their indulgence. The manifest operation of such habits, is to 
make the happiitess of others realize itself so vividly in our 
minds, a8 to constitate our happiness and to become a motive, 
independently of, and in addition to, any absolute good to be 
derived from others in rettrn. Who, when he relieves a maimed 
sailor in the street; does it with a view to the chance of finding 
the sailor ready on his road home, to knock down a mad 
dog with his crutch; according to the received recipe in 
children’s books on such occasions? Nevertheless the story 
may not be without its use, in awakening the attention of 
children to the desirableness of cultivating the good-will of 
others; and it inay be doubted whether there was ever a child 
so flinty-hearted, as to infer the desirablenéss of limiting the 
exercise of charity to occasions whefe there was a probability 
of receiving subsequent assistance from the crutch. tr addition 
to the mistake between benevolence and beneficence, there is 
probably in the objection described, a little tendency to the 
superfine. It appears to border on the ‘ divine love’ of the 
French mystics; where tlie Divine Being was represented as 
the supreme object of love; but to make the love pure there 
was to be a sieving-out of all considerations of past or future 
good derivable from the beloved object, and the lover was to go 
all lengths in loving, with the single reservation that it was to 
be for nothing but the abstract pleasure to be discovered im the 
exercise of the affection. ‘There is tiothing to hinder any man 
from goifg to the utmost length to which he feels excited, in 
developing the portion of the principle which relates to the 
good fo accrue to afi individual from himself ; but there appears 
no reason why he should deinand to begin by cutting off the 
good hé is also to receive from others. 

If it has been sufficiently established, that a motive to be felt 
must be felt by the man that is to be nioved,—the next point is 
to try to get light on the nature and description of the force or 
forees, that do or may operate on itidividuals and societies ; and 
to collect, if possible, what it is, of which men in all ages 
appear to have had a more or less distinct vision in the shape 
of some general and tolerably concise rule. And,;—to begin at 
the beginning;—the first and rudest force or set of forces that 
operate upon mankind, is the desire to possess anything that 
ptomises present pleasure, aud avoid whatever indicates present 
pain. If a man could be imagined to be called into existence 
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with all his susceptibilities fully developed, but with as complete 
an absence of experience as occurs in an infant; there can be 
no doubt that he would proceed to make himself agreeable to 
the first handsome woman he met, with as much simplicity and 
ignorance of possible reasons to the contrary, as a child 
stretches out its hand to a passing fruit-basket. And till he 
had had some time to acquire more gentlemanly habits, he 
would very probably, as some savages would perhaps do in like 
circumstances, conduct himself very cavalierly towards any 
male protector who should interfere with his will and pleasure. 
He has yet to learn, that there are other men of equal strength, 
who admire beauty too,—and that the personal contests conse- 
quent on clashing wills on these occasions, are apt to be such 
as to make it desirable for all parties that there should be some 
rule for a general accommodation. The same unlicked creature, 
would to a certainty never suffer hunger while he knew there 
was food in the dé&miciles of his neighbours ; till he had been 
rapped on the fingers sufficiently often to make him abstain as 
a pointer does from partridge. These are the first or rudest 
forces that would operate on such a being, or that would be 
called into action among a multitude of such beings if they were 
many. And there is no difficulty in seeing, either in what 
manner, or on what principle, they are speedily modified and 
to a certain extent neutralized. The manner is, by the operation 
of one man’s resistance to another’s wishes; the principle is, 
that greater good or less evil is to accrue to the individuals upon 
the whole. Vrankenstein’s man is to let other men’s pottage 
alone, because the knocks he will get in pursuance of his ob- 
ject, will be worse to bear than going without the pottage. He 
must find out that there is a pottage that is lawful and right ; 
and set himself to study Burke upon legitimate enjoyment. 
And if Frankenstein made many men, they must knock their 
heads together till they can come to some terms as to what and 
where each of them shall eat unhindered by the rest ; as has in 
fact been done in all situations into which companies of human 
beings have been thrown. 

Here then is a very clear apparition of the principle of the 
greater good; or if the phrase may be lapsed into without 
offence, the ‘greatest happiness.’ It may not be a perfect 
dilatation and evolution of the principle ; but it is an exhibition 
as far as itgoes. Frankenstein’s men may be a long time before 
they come to a perfect cognizance of all and every imaginable 
bend and sinuosity in their new science; but they have mani- 
festly got hold of the end. The rule for them all to 
aim at, clearly is, the rule which they would voluntarily 
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agree upon if each was equally likely to be the subject of the 
rule in turn. And this is no other, than the rule which will 
— the greatest quantity of happiness upon the whole. 

or if the rule is anything else,—supposing each member of the 
society or his immediate intimates to be equally gifted with 
bodily powers,—there will instantly arise a desire to have 
recourse to claws, in consequence of the absence of the balance 
which is to produce a general peace. It is true that one may 
say to another, ‘ You shall have none of my pottage, but I re- 
serve to myself the right of taking a tenth of yours ;’ and he 
may claw and beat him till he consents,—in other words he 
may reduce him to a state of slavery. Butthis would go under 
a distinct name, at all events in the mind of the sufferer; and 
instead of being considered as a sacrifice to the new principle, 
would be considered as a sacrifice to its absence. 

Rude and imperfect as would be the efforts of such a generation 
to come to an understanding and enforcement of this common 
rule, there would no doubt be numerous instances of individuals 
who took every opportunity of breaking it, when the prospect 
of retribution from individuals or the society at large did not 
press strongly on their view. The family of Frankenstein 
would in fact have got pretty nearly into the condition of New 
Zealand. Why some families have gone beyond this state and 
others, have stuck fast in it, is one of the mysteries of human 
history. But if the family in question was one of the destined 
to advance, it would form the leading rules into something that 
would be called laws, and organize and improve the means of 
employing the united force of the society in their support. And 
as these processes were invigorated and refined, a new discovery 
would begin to arise upon the considerate barbarian,—which is, 
that taking all risks into the account, the chances of an ordinary 
man. for happiness, were much greater by following the rule, 
than by flying in its face. He might still have a lickerish 
leaning towards the trade of Cacus; but the suspicion that he 
might at some time or other fall in with a stronger power than 
his own, would keep ninety-nine hundredths of the community 
within the pale of ‘ne quis fur.’ The remaining hundredth 
might perhaps take to the caves, and declare it a delightful life ; 
but the sober. ninety-and-nine and their posterity, when they 
saw the occasional members of the runagates blackening in the 
sun, would only bless themselves that they had been wise 
enough to chuse the better part ; and if an inquisitive philosopher 
pressed them for a reason why any man should sacrifice his 
personal impulses to the good of the society, they would point 
to the ghastly memorials and leave the inference to be completed 
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fréur the comparison of their own better estate. And in this or 
a SoieWhat advanced state of society, there would be no diffi- 
Sulty iff discovering the same principle in operation in a hess 
rode form. ‘ Deprensi non bella est fama Treboni*’ is the same 
motive iri a gentler shape. If Horace had said, ‘ But Papa, if I 
can do the deed and escape being caught ?’—then Horace pére 
would have replied; by asking how he knew he should not be 
caught. If the youngster had responded, that he should cer- 
tainly prefer the bait, even with the knowledge of the hook that 
Was concealed in it;—his father would then have applied hint- 
self to the portion of the argument which dwells on the inferior 
profit of the immediate gratification compared with the evil that 
is to be the resait. In all this there seems to be no difficulty 
in satisfactorily eliciting the principle, that the reason whiy a 
man is to sacrifice his own present wishes or greatest happiness 
to the greatest happiness of the public, is because his relations 
with the public are so constituted, that the odds are that his 
sacrifice to the general happiness is incomparably the best 
thing for himself in the end. 

é next discovery which would seem to lie open to an ob- 
servant speculator on the process going on,—or which at all 
evehts might be easily as the anatomists say demonstrated by 
anybody who had alteady got possession of the idea,—would 
be, that the rule which gave the greatest aggregate quantity of 
happiness, always gave the happiness of the greatest number of 
individuals. In other words, that beginning with the rule which 
gives the greatest aggregate enjoyed by somebody and every- 
body, there was no such thing as diminishing the happiness of 
twenty individuals under pretence of giving the amourit of 
their loss in the shape of satisfaction to ten or one, without 
creating on the whole a diminution of the sum. And this 
upon the prineiple which it is easy for any man to satisfy him- 
self of by putting himself into the situation of the opposing 
parties in tarn,—that if half-a-crown each be taken from a score 
of men who are poor and weak, to be given to one who is rich 
and strong, each half-crown is of more importance to the poor 
man who loses it than to the rich who gains, and consequently 
the sum of all the losses is of more importance to the losers 
than the sum of all the gains to the gainers. 

However individuals might occasionally be disposed to wrest 
this rule for their own purposes, there can be little doubt that 
they would all be glad to appeal to it when the rule lay on their 





? ‘ Fhe reputation of caught Trebonius, is nothing to coyet.’ Repre- 
sented by Horace, as his father’s demoustration to him in his youth; . 


Why he should avoid the risk of actions for crim: con: 
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own side. And there is a manifest popularity and general 
applicability about it, which makes it a tower of strength te 
whoever ‘has it in his favour. This then is the rule which 
would soon come to be trutnpeted abroad under some such title 
as justice: Adi men appeal to justice. Why do they appeal to 
justice? Siinply because justice is the rule constituted and 
cotitrived with the view to its being what all human erea- 
tures in their turn shall have an interest im appealing to: It 
does not follow that justice shall be perfectly understood or 
thoroughly wrotight out in all its bearings, by any of the parties 
concerned; this would be requiring of the young world whrat 
the world’s maturity may go on for ever to approach to. But 
the prompting purport, the object, of the pursnit is clear. 

Svon after the idea of justice, there sptings up in the minds 
of men the idea of another rule of conduct, possessing many 
affinities to the other, but founded on collecting the consequences 
of men’s actions from other sources than that interfererice of 
the society which is invoked under the name of justice. 
There are many acts which public interference cannot touch ; 
or public interference may be evaded or escaped, and still 
there may be a train of consequences descending on the actor. 
And this new rule and its contrary, will be more or less obscurely 
alluded to by the multitude, under the phrases of good ahd bad 
actions, virtuous and vicious, moral and immoral. ‘The last pair 
of expressions points strongly to the existence of a rule; for it 
is presumable they do not mean manners and no manners, bat what 
is according to some rule of manners and what is vot. And what 
can the rule be, but as before, that which is calculated to produce 
the greatest happiness? If nobody has ever pretended to point 
out any rule that is not resolvable into this, the point may be 
considered as established. It is true that men have talked an 
infinite quantity beside the mark ; but the Benthamite bow-shot 
goes through all the rigs like the arrow of Ulysses. Some, 
for instatice, have declared that certain actions weré to be done 
or avoided, because they were honourable or dishonourable, 
déeorous or shameful. What did this amount to, but that there 
were certain consequences resulting from the opinion of the 
public or of the individual himself, which were capable of over- 
balincing such inducenients as might exist to the opposite 
course? Others spoke abstractedly of the necessity of putsaing 
the publie good ; which was deficient only in the explanation of 
the way in which the connexion was established between the 
public good and that of the individual who was to act: And 
this in fact temains a point to this day open for improved in- 
vestigation ; a leading clue perhaps being, that in the major 
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part if not all of-the instances where public and private. good 
appear to clash, the public good is unreal, fictitious, or per- 
haps public evil. Some again apparently took the plan of re- 
commending misery. Their highest merit was placed in priva- 
tions, macerations, stripes. But these too, were followers of 
the Greatest Happiness Principle, as Cromwell's follower said, 
after a sort ; for their reason invariably was, that these suffer- 
ings were to be followed at some future period by an over- 
bearing weight of happiness. The question therefore was not 
one of principle, but only of time and place. The Stylite was 
as greedy of happiness as Sardanapalus ; only he looked for it 
at a different season, and took a different road. One more race 
there was, who said that virtue ought to be followed because it 
was virtue ;—and that any man who followed virtue for any 
reason but because it was virtue, had as good as no virtue at all. 
But even these must be convincible of admitting virtue to be a 
something to be desired; though they show no reason why, 
beyond an identical proposition. And the admission that virtue 
is an object to be desired, appears to bring even this shadowy 
tribe within the range of the Greatest Happiness Principle. 

Morality then is the rule of conduct which if universally 
pursued would produce the greatest aggregate of happiness ;— 
a great light gained, though it does not incontinently follow, 
as some have demanded, that the knowledge of the principle 
should be attended with the knowledge of all possible applica- 
tions of it, any more than in the case of the principle of Gravi- 
tation. And one line of inquiry which will perhaps be open to 
improvement as long as the world endures, is the digging out 
and applying to practical use the knowledge of the various ways 
in which the breaches of the general rule find their way into 
unpleasant operation on the individual. In which pursuit the 
proposition before-mentioned, that of the uncertainty of escape, 
appears to bear a prominent part. There is a tendency for 
drunkards to have red noses, and various other evils; some 
drunkards may escape them; but the feeblest of all possible 
— is to take the drunkard that escapes, and make him 
the measure of the policy of taking to drink. The question 
is not, will it be a good bargain if I escape; but is it a good 
bargain now, with all the chances that I may not escape. The 
object therefore should be to expand and elucidate the con- 
nexion between the breach of a certain rule and consequent 
suffering, for the benefit of those who have the act before them. 
This is Moral Philosophy. 

In all this there is no vain tinkling, no babbling about ‘virtue’ 
and other things inexplicable or unexplained ; all is tangible, 
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intelligible, good for man’s edification, useful for his conduct as 
regards all possible suppositions of his past, present, and future 
estate ; capable of being interwoven with all and every system 
of religious belief, except such as bear upon their front the 
stamp of enmity to mankind. This is Bentham. 

But there are wider branches, and in which the fruit is still 
farther from being gathered to the full extent. Individuals 
everywhere are in contact with the complex thing called a 
government. The beau idéal might possibly be, that themselves 
should compose the government ; but the practice is evidently 
yet at a great distance from the theory. And however far the 
theory should ever be carried into execution, there must still 
always be a small minority in numbers that constitute the body 
termed distinctively the government. It may bea body that is to 
be kept with more or less of precision within a certain rule by the 
agency of the rest of the community; but at all events there 
must be arule. What then is it to be? And here the answer 
springs forward by analogy,—the Greatest Happiness. Of whom? 
Of the governors or the governed? Of both together. And 
here is a field for all of the present and coming generation who 
have any touch of talent for historical elucidation, to trace not 
only the effects of certain rules of action and the departure from 
them on the general happiness, but in a peculiar manner to 
trace the interest which the governing parties separately possess 
in the preservation of the rule; taking advantage of all the 
analogies presented by the less complicated subject of private 
Morality. A man is not to make what is not there; but the 
man is a fool, that getting hold of a respectable analogy, does 
not make himself sure of all that is to be had upon its track. 
Two points, therefore, for inquiry or notice at once present 
themselves. Is there a connexion traceable between the hap- 
piness of the governors and that of the community at large, of 
the same kind as between the happiness of the individual and 
the community in the case of the Moral rule? What says the 
old almanac history? Evolve it, chase it, ferret it out; there 
is matter for a century of abler historiographers than the world 
has seen. And ever keep in view the second point ; which is, 
that the question is not whether bad governments have ever 
escaped punishment, but whether the odds of experience are 
in favour of a government’s governing in the interest of the 
community, or in the interest of somebody that is opposed to it. 
If the digestion of one bishopric, with its prebends and smaller 
intestines, could be diverted to the elucidation of this class of 
verities, what a crop of useful knowledge might be poured upon 
the world, even though confirmation should languish, and visit- 
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ations should wax dim, in the ratio of the deduction from the 
previous funds for their support. 

And here emerges the meaning of one of those other mighty 
werds which have always drawn mankind after them however 
imperfectly their true bearing might be known,— Liberty. 
Who would not be free? Everybody for himself at least, 
has said ‘We must be free,’ What then has been the meaning 
of this awful sound? Not, what has been the meaning of every 
kaave that used or opposed it,—for who but themselves can tell 
what all imaginable knaves have meant; but what has heen 
the grand leading idea, which in all ages has led men to follow 
after the magic of this word, as including something which 
called on them to drop all minor consideration of loss or gain, 
and come forward with bodies, children, goods, as willing sacri- 
fices if need were before the altar of this divinity? The con- 
duct of universal man has declared by acclamation, that what 
they united in pursuing, setting aside errors in judgment on the 
means or of opigion on the form, was the relief from all 
interference of a gevernment, except such as increased the 

eneral happiness. Here then is Benthamism in the Home 
tants holding out the same analogies, and presenting 
the same mirror for the trial of truth or falsehood, as in the 
previous branches, What a crackling is by this time in men’s 
ears, of the coming down of the tawdry lath-and-plaster palaces 
and tinkling pagodas of sugar-candy, which interest and folly 
have intruded upon the walks of human life. What is Patriotism, 
if it is to be cut down to that attachment te countrymen which 
induces the joining to advance the general good,—not a vague 
readiness to be the instruments of all and every profligate who 
shall chuse to beat up for recruits to do harm te others for his 
selfish ends? What Loyalty, if it is to mean only the rational 
attachment of men to laws themselyes have made,—and not a 
preparation for adhering to the first publie-enemy whe shall 
pluck up heart to proceed to oppress the state? Sad is the 
wear and tear, dismal the expenditure of phrases thrown 
away to waste, which the progress of this philosophy threatens 
in the coming ages of the world. Who will he able to govern 
a ple, when there is no use in talking nonsense tq them? 
Munifestly nobody but themselves. The faster therefore the 
people adyance in the requisite knowledge, the more sure appa- 
rently are the lovers of order of preserving the object they ad- 


mire. 

As the people of this and other countries, notwithstanding 
the temporary checks arising from the desertion of the officers, 
ape on the whole engaged in a mighty movement of advance 
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upon this very point of improving the art and mystery of 
governors, it is allowable to dilate a little upen the nature of 
their object. That object is decidedly the imerease of the 
General Happiness ;—not the happiness of one class or order as 
distinguished from the happiness of the rest of the community ; 
—nor yet the happiness of the rest as distinguished from the 
happiness of some class or order ;—but the aggregate happiness 
of all. And this throws wondrous light upon the reason- 
ableness of the people’s actual demands, or of such as may be 
gathered to be in their minds or in the contemplation of their 
leaders. For example, if they were bent upon meting ont to 
their oppressors in the richer classes the measure with which 
they have themselves been measured,—they would propose that 
voting should be limited to men possessing under 10/, a-year, 
that nobody should sit for a borough who had above 800, and 
600/, for a county,—and that no man should enter parliament 
who did not swear to being a partner ip the trade in foreign 
corn. If the people proposed this, they would propose the 
mathematical converse of the treatment they have received ; and 
as far as the rude justice is eqncerned which operates through 
the ler taliouis, it would be impossible to urge a word against 
the equity of the demand. But view the moderation and long- 
suffering of the people. They have advanced sfo such claims as 
these. They have neyer said an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, nor a pillage for a pillage. They have simply stood, and 
stand, upon progression towards the point where the greatest 
happiness of all, the suspected classes included, shall he con- 
sulted by admitting all to their due influence be it much or little 
in the great market of suffrage. They want to take no man’s 
property, they want only to have the nse of their ewn; and they 
know and feel that so long as they have not at least the share of 
suffrage that would befall them in an open market, they are in 
the same state of unmerited bondage, as if they were kept out 
of the literal market on the pretence that the rich might buy. 
They make no immediate demand touching the rate or time of 
arrival ; but they hold fast to the principle, and when they are 
asked in chureh,they mean to multiply its partisans. The only 
real question is, whether the principle does not concede too 
much ; whether the practical evidence that has been given of 
the total incapacity of the richer classes when left to themselves, 
to ward off enormous evils from themselves and other persons, 
does not exclaim trumpet-tongued on the necessity and policy of 
subjecting them for their own sakes to a greater popular cheek 
than would arise out of the ultimate introduction of universal 
suffrage. The solution perhaps will be in the focus penitenti¢ 
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afforded to the richer classes by the interval during which the 
system is in progression. If during this interval they “ tak’ a 
thought and mend,” and no particular collision or suffering 
arises during the operation, it seems possible enough that 
the people may forget their injuries and not stand upon ulterior 
caution. 

But there is yet another track in which the principle of the 
greatest happiness is destined to be brilliantly diffused. There 
is the conduct of men towards one another in their congregate 
capacity of nations. That much is done already, is announced 
by the astounding fact, that Bentham was the inventor of the 
word inxternational*. He died two years ago at only eighty- 
four ; and before him, it appears that communities had not 
sufficiently meditated on the nature of their relations, to create 
a demand for such a term. If heaven takes care of nations, 
what a stir must have been there on the arrival of the man 
that invented international. And what a vista does the appli- 
cation of the principle in question open to the human race. If 
it does not, like Laplace’s principle of planetary compensations, 
hold forth a capability of eternity, it at all events seems to say 
that nations are in the infancy of their existence. There wants 
somebody to re-write Vattel and— 

* Wicquefort, 
And Puffendorf and Grotius ;’"— 

many thanks to the Antijacobin for having strung their names 
together into some sort of reasonable memory. It is true that 
these authorities have not been without glimpses, or even strong 
and sturdy applications, of the principle of pursuing general 
good and avoiding unnecessary evil. But the principle is far 
from being carried out, in the way that will at some time be 
consequent on its extended illustration, and the aid and force 
derived from the analogies of its operation in other cases. 

How is the happiness of nations to be estimated? As nations 
are composed of individuals, the happiness of nations must be 
composed of the happiness of individu 5. But there may be 
an effect upon individuals which comes to them in their private 
capacity, and an effect which comes te them through their 
nationality. If the Maltese and Barbary powers kidnap one 
another’s ple, this may be a suffering that comes to them 
in their private capacity. Ifthe greater barbarian governments 





* “It was the ambition of a Roman Emperor to plant a word which 
should be allowed by after times to grow. Two words, at least, have been 
planted by Bentham, and adopted into our language,—the adjective inter- 
national, the noun codification, with its conjugates, to codify and codifiers.’ 
—Deontology. History of, by Editor. vol. i. p. 322. 
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invade the civilized portion of Europe, the sufferings to men 
from this cause may come to them in great measure through 
their nationality. A man may not have received a sixpence 
from the Revolution of July, nor have lost a sixpence through 
the defeat of the efforts which followed on its suffocation ; and 
yet he may have gained greatly through his nationality in one 
case, and have suffered in the other. This is a point the enemy 
will naturally try to raise a puzzleon. Again, what is the true 
state of the question of interference, and of what goes by the 
name of propagandism, which is incorporeal interference? Is 
there any analogy to the right which men have always main- 
tained, of preaching down, for instance, thieves,—and not 
attending to the declamations such thieves might utter against 
the unfairness of letting loose a propagande against their trade ? 
Is there any such thing as establishing a distinction, indepen- 
dently of the wishes of the parties immediately at issue, between 
things that ought to be propagated and things that ought not ; 
and though of course the preacher of heresy cannot expect to 
go into the thieves strong-holds without the chance of mal- 
treatment, is there any getting the masses that are outside to 
agree to laugh to scorn the idea of admitting any protest that 
shall extend beyond the borders of iniquity? It is well known, 
that as the matter stands, the barbarous powers themselves 
exercise a most insolent propagande; and wherever men are 
gathered together for their own protection, there are they in 
the midst to threaten and to distract. Will this be always so? 
It is a loop-hole, through which men may spy enough to make 
them answer, it will not. 

Justice then, Morality, Home Politics, Foreign Politics, have 
one common back-bone that runs through all, and which he 
that does not discern, loses half the clue to his anatomy of the 
subdivisions. What an invasion upon law-craft, and pulpit- 
craft, and Home and Foreign Secretaries craft, when the 
Mechanics Institutes are called in to sit in judgment on their 
claims. The multitude of mankind can hardly fail to see, what 
a string they have got to pull at. If they could only be per- 
suaded that the thing is not finished yet;—that it does not 
consist in hard words, but that there is really and truly a great 
science or half-a-dozen great sciences opening out upon them, 
in which they have every chance to be beforehand, and every 
the smallest inference from which, as fast as it comes into 
combination with the practical conviction of mankind, tells like 
a thunderbolt upon their enemies ;—a large portion of those 
who now eat the scanty and bitter bread of oppressors, might 
look forward with at least the alleviation of hope. 

VOL, xx1.— Westminster Review, c 
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Arr. Il.—1. The Van Diemen’s Land Almanack for the year 1833. 
12mo.—Hobart Town : Edited and Printed by Henry Melville, 
Elizabeth Street. 

. The Van Diemen’s Land Annuai, and Hobart Town Almanack for 
the year 1838, with Seven Copper-plate Engravings, 12mo. 
—Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land ; Printed by James Ross. 

. The Hobart Town Monthly Magazine, Nos. J. and II. 8vo.— 
Van Diemen’s Land: Henry Melville, Blizabeth Street, Hobart 
Town. 

HE titles of these works are prefixed to the present article, 
first, to show the progress which literature has made in the 

smallest of the Australasian colonies ; and, secondly, to take 

advantage of certain observations therein contained on Prison 

Discipline, deduced from facts in constant operation, witnessed 

on the spot, and it may be presumed, therefore, bearimg anh 

intrinsic value. 

In a recent publication, it is stated, that the whole of 
Australasia, including the two colonies of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, might be compared to a filled sack 
tied with a cord, the puckered mouth of the sack repre- 
senting in its situation and proportion the comparatively 
insignificant colony of Van Diemen’s Land. And yet this 
diminutive spot, this mere speck on the surface of the vast 
Southern Ocean, is rising fast into a powerful territory, and 
even now far excels its elder and more populous neighbour, 
in the extent, the capacity, and the ability of its literature. 
It has two Annual Almanacks, one Monthly Magazine con- 
ducted with spirit, and nine newspapers, seven of which are 
published in Hobart ‘Town, and two at Launceston, 

‘ Thirty years ago,’ observes a writer in the Hobart Town Maga- 
zine, ‘Van Diemen’s Land was worse than a wilderness, the 
abode only of the brutal savage and the not more brutal beast of 
prey. Human habitation it had none, save the wretched hut of the 
miserable native; and nature revelled throughout the whole island in 
its most rude and wildest riot. What isthe case now? ‘The nucleus 
of a powerful territory has been planted; towns and villages have 
sprung up in the very heart of the apparently impenetrable forest ; an 
extensive and increasing commerce* has been established, and every 

* The total namber of vessels that arrived in the port of Hobart Town 
from the Ist ef January, to the 24th of December, 1832, exclusive of small 


craft from the neighbouring ports and the government vessels, is as 
follows :— 





51 ships e in ~ « 18,214 tons. 
25 brigs - - - - 4,201 
29 schooners - . s 1,948 


105 24,363 
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where are seen the marks of man’s power and perseverance, triumphing 
over physical obstacles with a celerity and certainty perfectly mar- 
vellous. Who, as he gazes upon any of the beautiful and finely- 
cultivated estates, with which the colony is now studded, can reconcile 
with their present luxuriant condition, the idea that they were once, 
and at no very distant period, covered with timber and stone? True 
it is, there are in many instances, great facilities afforded both by the 
soil and the climate of this country; but these would have availed 
but little if they had not been judiciously turned to account by the 
reflection and industry of man.’ 


In England Van Diemen’s Land is generally considered 
as a penal colony, filled for the most part with the scum and 
refuse of the gaols and hulks, and if not absolutely over-run 
with fiatives and bush-rangers, still so infested with them as to 
become imbued with a species of perilous interest. Selfish and 
designing petsons have done much to propagate and foster this 
pernicious delusion. Here is the strain in which one of 
these indulges ;—‘It is now universally admitted that our 
North American colonies present immense advantages over all 
other stations for the emigrant. -New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land are abandoned by all judicious settlers. Pos- 
sessions are held there at the mouth of the pistol, and there is 
liatdly any cliance that agricultural pursuits can be made to 
answer in the end, in consequence of the unsettled condition 
of the loose and vagrant population, and the increasing inroads 
of the natives.’ The éaly reasonable way of accounting for 
such declarations, is by supposing that the author possesses 
some two or three thousand acres in some of ‘our North 
American colonies,’ which he is anxious to dispose of to some 

adventurous emigrant. le agg ey 
Putting out of the question the perils and privations incident 
to a voyage of sixteen thousand miles, the virtues and qualifi- 
cations of an emigrant who desires to do well in Van Diemen’s 
Land, are not very numerous. Industry, perseverance, sobriety, 
and patience, with a tolerable share of Nag roe and caution, 
in one word unvarying steadiness, are the ptinc:pal ; and if to 
these be added a small capital of a few hundred pounds, the 
freaks of Fortune must be very capricious indeed, if their 
possessor does not succeed to his heart’s conteut. But, it may 
be asked,—* Who but an idiot, would emigrate at all, if he had 
a capital ofa few hundred pounds?’ In answer to which may 
be put the following case,—a case that might occur daily for the 
next fifty years, Suppose an industrious, sober, and frugal 
farmer, after twenty or thirty years of downright slavery, 
fighting manfully all the time against a most frightful host of 
C2 


_— 
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direct and indirect taxation, and moving earth and heaven 
to pay his way; witha wife as industrious, sober, and frugal 
as himself, and some half-dozen children in every respect 
worthy of their parents;—suppose such a man, upon a 
timely consideration of his affairs, were to discover that a per- 
severance in his unequal warfare would entail upon him certain 
and inevitable ruin, while, by the very simple mode of disposing 
of his stock and regularly ‘selling off, he could pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, and put five or six hundred pounds in 
his pocket to boot. Will not such a man very materially 
mend his condition by emigrating ? 

On his arrival in Van Diemen’s Land, his first object will 
be the purchase of some land,—for the ‘ good old times’ of 
gratuitous grants are all gone by, greatly to the disadvantage 
of the colony. By carefully selecting his square mile, consist- 
ing, in round numbers, of six hundred and forty acres, he will 
greatly facilitate his future labours ; and, with the assistance of 
his sons and the prisoner-servants who will be assigned to him 
by the government, he will soon ‘clear’ enough land to enable 
him to carry on his farming operations with spirit and profit. 
It shall be supposed he clears altogether about two hundred 
acres ; this, of course, cannot be done in a day, but it is done ; 
and what is he to do with the remainder? He may havea 
‘run’ for his cattle and sheep, so that he may supply the com- 
missariat or his neighbours with beef and mutton, and send 
home a few hundred pounds of wool from his year’s ‘clip.’ If, 
in addition to this, he can contrive to let his wife attend to a 
dairy, and make good butter and cheese, he will speedily find a 
ready market for its produce, and turn it all to very excellent 
account. Let it, all this time, be held in remembrance that in 
the colony, taxation, with all its grinding horrors, has not yet 
made much progress; indeed, the various duties which are 
actually imposed, can hardly be dignified with the high-sound- 
ing title of taxes. 

After establishing the benefits which a settler in Van Diemen’s 
Land would certainly derive from a prudent and diligent exercise 
of his active energies, the next point is to notice the assertions 
that have been made, regarding the ‘ unsettled condition of the 
loose and vagrant population, and the unceasing inroads of the 
natives.” 

There is a passage in the Hobart Town Magazine which bears 
pointedly on this subject. It occurs in a review of ‘ The Van 
Diemen’s Land Almanack for 1833.’ 

‘Truly,’ says this writer, ‘has the editor styled the aborigines a 
very interesting portion of his subject. It presents many melancholy 
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points for reflection, and comprises sad and horrible examples of the 
atrocity and cruelty of man, under circumstances of the most trifling 
instigation. We doubt, and ever have doubted, the moral right, even 
under every circumstance of provoking aggravation, of destroying 
systematically and by wholesale, the aborigines of this country. As 
to the expediency,—nay, we will say, the actual necessity of such a 
course,—we ate free to admit, that it was rendered urgent and impe- 
rative by the sedulous and skilful aggressions of the natives; but, 
then, a simple but startling question obtrudes iiself:—‘*‘ What was 
the cause of these aggressions?” We could write a volume in answer 
to this ; we will, however, content ourselves with merely recording 
one simple anecdote. During the first ten years of the colony, the 
vicinity of the Coal River was much infested with the natives; they 
probably found that district congenial to the purposes of their simple 
subsistence, and attached to the spot, did not like to leave it. But, 
then, the “‘ white man’’—of all tyrants the most tyrannical,—came to 
** settle” there, with his flocks and herds, his family and his stock- 
keepers. The native regarded the intrusion with distrust—it may be 
with displeasure,—but he offered no molestation; he did not even 
point his spear at the dog which was wantonly sent to worry him. 
Well, the “‘ white man” settled on the banks of the river; his flocks 
and herds were turned out to graze on the “run,” and his stock- 
keepers had each his duty assigned to him. Of all brutes wearing the 
human form and assuming its attributes, some of the early stock- 
keepers were the most brutal—the most diabolical. No atrocity was 
too horrible ; no deed too dark and sanguinary for their depraved and 
debased debauchery ; and if ever the Enemy of Mankind possessed the 
human form, he revelled to his heart's content in that of these vil- 
lainous stock-keepers. One of these scoundrels on the Coal River, 
named Carrots, since dead, (and the wretch died in his bed, we 
believe) ‘‘ took a fancy” to the wife of one of the natives: of course 
he was determined to possess her, and in his attempt to carry her off 
he found it convenient to kill her husband. This was a matter of no 
consequence then ; but what did the brute do? How did he aggravate 
his crime ; for his biack heart, satiated as it was with similar outrages, 
wanted some additional stimulus? He actually cut off the murdered 
man’s head, hung it round his neck, and compelled the unfortunate 
widow to accompany him to his hut thus diabolically decorated ! 
Nor was this all: the beast boasted of his brutality—boasted of it to 
men wearing the garb of humanity, but most probably wanting all its 
best and dearest attributes! What followed this base and abominable 
outrage? What might have been naturally expected—the plunder of 
the settlers’ flocks and herds: and then was the tocsin sounded for the 
extermination of the natives, systematically and by wholesale !’— 


No. I. pp. 30, 31. 


From this time, the extermination of the natives, or at all 
events, the prevention of their ‘ inroads,’ became a prominent 
object of the government; and as this is a subject extremely 
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interesting in itself, and apparently very far from beimg properly 
understood here, no apology needs be presented for entering 
into its consideration. 

After an incessant series of reciprocal outrages between the 
bush-rangers and stock-keepers on one side, and the natives on 
the other*, a government notice was issued on the 29th of 
November 1826, wherein, after reference to the series of out- 
rages perpetrated by the aborigines, and a statement of his 
Excellency’s uniform anxiety to inculcate a spirit of forbearance 
towards them, it was promulgated,— 


‘1. That in the event of a felony being committed, or of an 
apparent determination existing on the part of the native tribes to 
attack, rob, or murder the white inhabitants, any persons might arm, 
and joining the military, contribute to drive them by force to a safe 
distance. 

*%. That they might be apprehended, and if resistance were offered, 
force might be resorted to for that purpose, by any persons acting 
under the direction of a magistrate or peace-oflicer, in case of their 
assembling in such manner as to excite fear, or betraying an intention 
to do any harm, short of felony, to the person or property of any 
one. 

* 3. That if any natives should have actually committed felonies, 
the magistrates shall use all exertions to discover and apprehend, on 
their warrant, the principals concerned therein, and that the officer 
executing the same might employ force if the offenders could not 
otherwise be taken, or if acts of violence or intimidation were resorted 
to by them on their behalf. 

‘4. That any person having actually witnessed the commission of 
a felony, might raise the neighbourhood and pursue and seize the 
offenders by all such means as a constable might use.’—Van Diemen’s 
Laud Almanack for 1833, p, 91. 


These regulations do uot seem to have been very implicitly 
obeyed ; at all events, they were not effective in preventing the 
aggressions of the natives, for on the same day of the year fol- 
lowing, a second government notice appeared, referring to the 
renewed outrages of the blacks, and directing the magistrates to 
act up to the letter of the previous ‘Notice,’ At the same time 
(See Admanack) the Lieutenant Governor stated, that sufticient 


* In the course of this cruel and lawless hostility, two natives were 
formally tried for murder in the Supreme Court at Hobart Town; and 
being convicted on the clearest evidence, they were publicly executed on 
the 26th of September, 1826. The policy of this proceeding has been 
more than questioned; as it increased to a frightful extent the bitter 
animosity of the blacks, and eflectually put an end to all hope of a pacific 
negotiation with them; a cousummation, it is conjectured, by no means 
improbable, bad proper and judicious weasures been pursued. 
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troops to give confidence to the inhabitants, would be at the 
disposal of the civil power in every district; but expressed his 
wish to have it sadeenond. that his own confidence chiefly 
reposed in the adoption of vigorous measures by the magistrates 
and constables, who were expected to unite every degree of 
prudence and humanity, with the energy and decision so neces- 
sary on this distressing occasion. 
ut this proposed remedy did not reach the evil it was in- 
tended to eradicate; and on the Sth of April 1828, a more 
dignified ‘ Notice’ appeared in the form of a Proclamation, issued 
‘ for the protection of the natives against the attacks of aggres- 
sion, violence, and cruelty, committed on them by the stock- 
keepers and others, his Majesty’s subjects, and for the purpose 
of causing the natives to retire from the settled districts of the 
island, in consideration of their continuing to perpetrate fre- 
quent unprovoked outrages on the persons and property of the 
settlers, and to commit repeated wanton and barbarous murders 
and other crimes.’ To prevent as far as possible the conse- 
uences of these disastrous collisions, the proclamation now 
alluded to established a line of military posts along the con- 
fines of the settled districts, beyond which the natives were 
forbidden to advance ; and every method was adopted, both by 
the government and its auxiliaries, to make known to the blacks 
the nature and purport of the proclamation. Still, however, 
the blacks continued their depredations, which were resolutely 
and destructively carried on, in defiance of a declaration of 
martial law, and of the pursuance of every reasonable measure 
of prevention. 

It may be readily supposed, that the secluded settlers in_ the 
interior were exposed to much injury and peril by the insidious 
attacks of the natives; the local government, therefore, felt ex- 
tremely anxious effectually to put an end to the evil,—and finding 
the measures that have been mentioned perfectly unavailing, a 
plan was adopted in 1830, ‘the object of which was to force 
the whole of the aboriginal population into one corner of the 
island, forming a peninsula with a very narrow isthmus, and 
which was thought capable of being easily rendered impassable 
to the natives, when once inclosed within its limits.’ To 
accomplish this great undertaking, the government called 
earnestly upon the inhabitants to co-operate with the authori- 
ties, and ‘so well was the call answered, with so pure and 
disinterested a zeal was the whole population animated, that a 
force of no less than four tieneaee civilians was assembled on 
the day appointed, ready to undertake whatever duties were 
assigned them, This burst of patriotic zeal was even carried 
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further; for many of the inhabitants of Hobart Town and 
Launceston, who were unable, by age or other causes, to take 
thé field, rendered equally good service by volunteering to per- 
form the whole garrison duty of the two towns; thus placing at 
the disposal of government a number equal to themselves of 
soldiers, who accordingly proceeded to the more active duties 
of the campaign.’ 

This warlike ‘gathering’ of the colonists was technically 
termed ‘tie Line,’ a title it still sarcastically retains; and its 
operations were arranged upon the good old Highland plan 
described in Waverley, and the wild natives were to be driven 
into a corner, like so many Scottish red-deer, The Lieutenant- 
governor, wisely resolving to share the hardships as well as the 
glories of the campaign, headed the expedition, and, with few 
exceptions, every man who could shoulder a gun or flourish a 
sword, readily joined it. Forth then they marched, resolutely 
and in high glee, into the ‘ bush ;’ but, however elevated might 
have been their ardour when they first set out, it was speedily 
fated to undergo a considerable depression. Those who are not 
well experienced in the mode of traversing the ‘ bush’ of Van 
Diemen’s Land,— and many of these valorous civilians had never 
before set foot in it,—can have but a faint conception of the 
almost insurmountable impediments which oppose the wanderer 
atevery turn. Even small parties of four or five are subjected 
to no ordinary difficulties,—what, then, could a multitude of 
four or five thousand expect or anticipate? Those who were 
not misled by the enthusiasm of the moment, truly predicted 
the utter failure of this formidable expedition ; and, as far as 
its more marked and immediate object was concerned, it cer- 
tainly did fail in a very remarkable manner; for, it is believed, 
that during the whole two months of its action, only one poor 
decrepid native was captured, or even seen; while it has been 
since ascertained, that the daily operations and advances of 
‘the Line,’ were cautiously and carefully watched by the 
natives, whose intimate knowledge of the country, and whose 
natural cunning and sagacity, enabled them easily to do so 
without the slightest risk of discovery. 

Notwithstanding, however, the failure of the expedition, as 
regarded the accomplishment of its grand primary object, the 
most beneficial results have accrued from the mere attempt 
which was made to effect it. The same means which the 
natives possessed, of watching undiscovered the progress and 
operations of ‘the Line, have imparted to them the salutary 
information, that the whole colony is armed against them; and 
that any unprovoked outrage on their parts will be instantly and 
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certainly avenged. Another circumstance, too, of a far more 
engaging character, hastened very materially to curb the ferocity 
of the natives. An enterprising individual of the name of 
Robinson, who had been previously a thriving master-mechanic 
at Hobart Town, volunteered to take charge of an establishment 
for the reception of such natives as might be accessible to the 
advantages of civilization. Under the direction of a com- 
mittee appointed by the government, and indeed forming an 
integral part of it, Mr. Robinson has succeeded in persuading 
a whole tribe to allow themselves to be removed to a neighbour- 
ing island, where they are to be ‘protected, civilized, and 
instructed in those habits, pursuits, and enjoyments, which 
exalt human beings above the brutes that perish.’ 

Too much reliance, however, ought not to be placed upon 
this amiable mode of conciliating the natives. Of all beings 
wearing the human form, the Aboriginal inhabitants of Van 
Diemen’s Land are perhaps the most debased and bar- 
barous. Their complexion is jet black, their hair coarse and 
woolly, their features flat, disagreeable, almost hideous. They 
go perfectly naked, and live entirely in the woods, with no 
other habitation than a hollow tree, or cave, or at best a 
miserable hut rudely constructed of sticks and bark. Their 
mind is as dark and debased as their bodies. Their manners 
and habits are characterized by the low instinctive craftiness 
and cunning, the exercise of which is alone adapted to their 
precarious and predatory mode of existence. With the cun- 
ning of the fox they combine the active ferocity of the tiger; 
and as the wild animals of their country resemble none other in 
the known world, so do they differ from all human beings 
hitherto discovered by the restless spirit of enterprize. Ina 
word, they possess in a remarkable degree the highest attributes 
of brute instinct, rendered more powerful and more pernicious 
by the perverted glimmering of reason, with which even 
the lowest in the scale of humanity are to a certain extent 
endowed. Imagine, for a moment, the brutal passions of 
such beings, enraged and excited -by a series of the most 
abominable, and, in the first instance, unprovoked outrages, 
and then contemplate the probability of their civilization by the 
very people, who exhibited towards them on their first acquaint- 
ance so many tender mercies. A few stragglers, caught oe 
chance when almost perishing from hunger,—or even a broken 
or scattered tribe, fallen in with when flying from a conquering 
enemy,—may give ample occupation to Mr. Robinson’s exer- 
tions, and infinite scope for the philosophical labours of the 
committee ; but a very slight acquaintance with human nature, 
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either in its highest or lowest grades, would be quite sufficient 
to prove the utter inutility of this civilizing scheme. Asa 
proof of this, it is sufficient only to relate the following circum- 
stance, which occurred at Launceston, the western capital of 
the island, in January 1833, and which is copied with a few 
verbal alterations, from the ‘ Launceston Independent.’— 

‘On Sunday night, 27th January, the three Aborigines, who 
have been recently perambulating the streets of Launceston, 
made their escape. Mr. Robinson, it appears, had formed so 
good an opinion of these men, that he was induced to take them 
from the jail and place them under little or no constraint. The 
blacks showed every sign of being perfectly satisfied till Sun- 
day morning, when one of them observed some fires on the 
North Eastern hills, which were immediately pronounced to be 
‘black man’s fires.’ They appeared particularly elated, dancing 
for joy, and telling every body that black men were near. 
Towards midnight it was observed their fire, which they 
always kept burning, had gone out, but this did not excite 
suspicion, and it was not until the following morning, that 
their escape was discovered.’ : 

Here, then, is a proof of the attachment which these wild, 
untutored beings possess for their original savage life; while 
it points out, at the same time, how easily the slumbering 
energies of this rude attachment are excited. These indivi- 
duals were enjoying every comfort of civilized life,—nay, they 
were a sort of pets with the inhabitants of Launceston, and were 
fully imbued with the importance of the interest which they 
created. ‘The red fire on the hill, however, recalled scenes of 
former toil, but of unrestricted liberty; it was ‘ black man’s fire,’ 
perhaps that of their own tribe, and within a few hours reach. 
Here was temptation not to be resisted. The editor of the 
* Launceston Independent,’ concludes the account of their 
escape with the following remark.— 


‘ We are sorry that these men have betaken themselves again to 
the bush, not so much on account of fearing their future attacks, for, 
from the treatment they have experienced, we fancy a good feeling 
prevails on their part towards the white population ; but we are sorry 
on account of the poor creatures themselves, who haye now again 
become targets for the aim of any man who carries a musket and 
chooses to fire at them. As soon as Mr. Robinson arrives, it is be- 
lieved he will set out in search of the party, and with his well known 
experience he will doubtlessly soon be enabled to find traces which 
will ultimately lead to their discovery.’ 


In all this, however, there appears nothing that opposes the 
concluding statement of the writer in the ‘ Almanack,’ who 
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says, that ‘ At the present moment, we rejoice to say, no 
atrocities are committed, no fears are entertained, peace and 
good-will seem established, and it is almost forgotten, that 
such a thing as apprehension from the incursions of the Abo- 
rigines ever existed.” So much then for the ‘ increasing 
inroads’ so authoritatively asserted by the advocate of ‘ our 
North American Colonies.’ 

But the principal object of the present Article, is the Prison 
Discipline in Van Diemen’s Land. 

On this, there present themselves two leading and important 
considerations ; First, the character of the punishment,—Se- 
condly, its effects upon the reformation of the offender. 

An idea very extensively prevails, that—-as the phrase 
runs—‘ transportation is no punishment ;’ a notion which the 
press of Tasmania, with only one exception, has condemned in 
no very mild or measured terms. ‘I! had particular oppor- 
tunities,’ says Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, ‘ of observing the impres- 
sion made upon the minds of convicts under sentence of trans- 
portation, because, in the first place, there is always a consider- 
able number of such persons in Reiate ; and secondly, Newgate 


is a sort of lodging-house for convicts coming from the country 
prisons: they remain there for a short time, but quite long 
enough to give anybody who is an inmate of a prison, an 


opportunity of observing the impression upon cheir minds. I 
took very great pains during the course of three years to observe 
the state of mind of those persons, and I do not now remember 
a single instance in which a prisoner appeared to me deeply 
affected by the prospect of being transported to the Colonies, 
when he expected to go there, and bent upon attaining a degree 
of wealth and happiness such as he had no prospect of attaining 
in this country. Amongst a number of persons sentenced to 
transportation, and living together, | have generally found one, 
and sometimes two or three, who had already been in the 
Colonies; and it is very seldom a session passes at the Old 
Bailey, without the conviction of some man, who had been 
transported before ; consequently the convicts associating with 
these men, have the best opportunity of hearing reports as to 
the state of the convicts in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land. These reports are always exceedingly favourable; in 
many cases, no doubt, they are much exaggerated in favour of 
the convict, because a man who feturns from transportation 
takes pleasure in making people believe that he has cheated the 
law, and that he has enjoyed himself notwithstanding the 
sentence passed against him. But whilst some allowance must 
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be made for this exaggeration of the returned convict, the story 
ne has to tell is, when true, a very favourable one in the estima- 
tion of these people. He states such facts as, that a great 
number of the persons who keep carriages in Sydney were once 
convicts, and he gives the names of those persons, and describes 
how they, in the course of a very few years, have raised them- 
selves from the situation of convicts, to that of the most import- 
ant persons in point of wealth, perhaps, in the “a ty ® All 
these representations are received with great delight by the 
convicts, and those who think upon the subject at all, go out 
with the prospect of benefiting themselves and doing well.’ 

There is other evidence to adduce in that of Mr. James 
Busby, late Collector of Internal Revenue in New South 
Wales. ‘I have known individuals’ says this gentleman, 
‘who have committed crimes to get to New South Wales, and 
I think I have known of people who have endeavoured to 
induce their relatives or connexions to commit crime, in order 
to get them sent out.’ Again, Mr. Potter Macqueen, whose 
testimony will not bear the slightest doubt, states, in evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, that he considers 
the condition of the convict labourer in New South Wales as 
infinitely superior to that of the agricultural labourers of this 
country; ‘and I have found,’ he continues, ‘from my own 
experience as a magistrate,.that many persons have asked me, 
what extent of crime would insure them transportation ?” 

The evidence quoted bears more immediate and direct refer- 
ence to New South Wales than to Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
most forcible of Mr. Wakefield’s observations certainly apply 
more particularly to the elder and more populous colony. 
When he states, that the convict returned from transportation 
tells those who are under sentence, that ‘a great number of 
the persons who keep carriages in Sydney were once convicts,’ 
he states a truth as notorious as the sun; and although the 
‘ emancipists’ as they are termed are by no means so numerous 
or so important in Van Diemen’s Land*, there are still some 
individuals of this class who have amassed considerable wealth, 
and who hold a very respectable rank in the Colony. 











* There are two causes which have hitherto operated against the 
advancement of the Emancipists, as a class, in Van Diemen’s Land ; first, 
the comparatively young existence of the Colony ; and secondly, its having 
been originally, and for some years, a penal settlement for the convicted 
felons of New South Wales,—individuals, it may be presumed, not very 
likely to shine conspicuously hereafter as wealthy emancipists. 
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In the ‘Van Diemen’s Land Almanack,’ as well as in the 
‘Annual,’ the consideration of prison discipline occupies a 
conspicuous situation. In the former however, the editor con- 
tents himself with the collection of a few striking facts, sub- 
versive of the doctrine that ‘transportation is no punish- 
ment ;’ while Dr. Ross, in the latter, has given to the public an 
elaborate ‘ Essay,’ the matured fruit of several years experience. 

The means of, punishment and reformatioh employed in Van 
Diemen’s Land, are founded upon, and derived re three 
leading principles,—separation, watchfulness, and restraint; and 
in order to show how beneficially they operate in the Colony in 

uestion, it is necessary to point out the surveillance to which 
the convict is there subjected on his arrival. 


‘ Even on his very landing,’ says Dr. Ross, ‘the mental punish- 
ment of the convict commences. * * * The Principal Superintend- 
ent, and the Muster-Master, commence taking an accurate account 
both of his person, and of every circumstance that can be collected 
from himself, or is recorded of his former life or character. He is 
placed in a gauge to measure his height; his complexion, hair, 
features, and so forth, are carefully noted down ; his body is examined 
to discover any particular marks, that may serve to identify him in 
case he should ever attempt to abscond. And strange to say, these 
people very commonly employ much of their time on the passage out, 
in puncturing and marking with gun-powder their hands, arms, and 
breasts, with various letters and figurey which being indelible, often 
assist the constables in apprehending them.’ 

‘On landing they are marched up from the beach to the large gaols 
called the prisoners barracks. There, attended by the Chief Police 
Magistrate, the Principal Superintendent of Convicts, the Superin- 
tendent of the Prisoners Barracks, and other officers, as well as by the 
Surgeon-Superintendent and the Master of the Ship to deliver up 
their charge, the Lieutenant-Governor inspects and scrutinizes them 
one by one, while the Principal Superintendent points out the destina- 
tion of each as recommended by the “ Board of Assignment,” in the 
service of the several settlers, who had applied for men in rotation. 
His Excellency makes very minute inquiries as to the conduct of each 
prisoner aboard the vessel, and ascertains whether any one among 
them has any just complaint to make of the treatment he had experi- 
enced during the voyage. Having thus carefully gone over all, he 
addresses them in a body, he reminds them of the miserable 
situation to which they have reduced themselves by transgressing the 
laws of their country; he exhorts them in the most compassionate 
terms to take warning by the past, to commence a new life in the 
new country in which they are now placed ; he points out to them in 
very strong terms, that the only way to wipe out the stain that now 
disgraces them, to regain their lost character, is steadily to pursue a 
line of good conduct, patiently to submit to and comply with the laws 
and regulations to which they are now subjected, to be respectful and 
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obedient to their employers: on the other hand he cautions them 

inst the certain consequences of an opposite course ; he wartis them 
that their conduct will be most narrowly looked into ; that the most 
ininute fault will be recorded against them, and will stand in the way 
of any future application for indulgence to the Government; he 
describes, in very vivid colours, the series of graduated punishments 
that awaits them, if they should persist in their vicious habits, and 
which we have endtavoured to detail; he especially warns them 
against the horrid vice of drunkenness, which is, in so many instances, 
the forerunner of all other crimes, and which so frequently leads its 
victim to a premature death, by an emaciated frame, or the gallows.’ 
—Essay in Annual, p. 90, 91. 


Whatever favourable notions the convict might have hitherto 
entertained regarding the comforts and blessings of transport- 
ation, thie plain and salutary ‘address’ of his Excellency is 
very properly calculated to put to flight; and the discipline to 
which he is subjected proves, in a very short time, a plain and 
practical illustration of the truth and sincerity of his Ex- 
cellency’s promises. 

If a pfisoner has not committed arly vety heinous offence, 
and if his conduct on the voyage has been tolerably correct, he 
is placed among those who are considered capable and 
deserving of filling the situations of ‘assigned servants ;’ in 
other words, of labourers, or hired servants, in the service of the 
several settlers; while those whose conduct and character are 
notoriously bad, are riot allowed the privilege of this indulgence. 
If a man be well-disposed, penitent, and resolutely determined 
to lead a new life, no better opportunity could be devised than 
that which is afforded him by his situation as an assigned set- 
vant. Labour, of course, is strictly and unceasingly enjoined ; 
and labour, too, not immediately or at fitst very obvioudly con- 
ducive to the labourer’s own benefit. But a man whose 
disposition is good, will cheerfully args | himself with the in- 
terests of his master, provided always, and above all things, that 
ihe master evinces a necessary regard toward the welfare of his 
bondsman. The Government has used every exertion to pro- 
vide for the comfort of the diligent ‘ assigned servants,’ and the 
following are the regulations promulgated for this purpose. — 

1. ‘In order that no excuse for the non-performance of a just pro- 
portion of labour may be adduced by the convict, it will be the indis- 
péensable duty of his master to furnish him with the following rations 
per week :—imeat, 10} Tbs; flour, 10) ditto; sugar, 7 oz.; soap, 33 
ditto ; and salt, 2 ditto. Any further quantities of these articles, or 
any tea or tobacco, are to be supplied at the discretion of the master, 
in case he shall think them proper or necessary, as a stimulus to in- 
dustry, or under aiy special circumstances. 
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If. ‘ It will also be the duty of the master to furnish each servant 
with woollen slop clothing, two suits; stock-keepers boots, three 
pairs ; shirts, four; caps or hats, one per annum ; bedding to consist 
of a paillasse stuffed with wool, two blankets, and a rug ; to be con- 
sidered the property of the master, and retaived by him on the dis- 
charge of the servant,—of a quality equal to those issued from the 
public stores. 

111. ‘ The supply of food and clothing above specified, with com- 
fortable lodging and medicine in the event of sickness, being deemed 
fully equivalent, no payment of wages is in future to be demanded by 
the convict; and it is strongly recommended that none shall be allowed. 

IV. ‘ The arrangement thus prescribed will be specified in an in- 
strument of assignment, the conditions of which will be rigidly 
enforced.’ 


In addition to these regulations, the prisoner, on his assign- 
ment, receives from the public stores a complete suit of clothing, 
for which his master pays the sum of one genet By this 

’ 


plan the Government hopes to obviate the dissatisfaction so 


frequently expressed at receiving servants insufficiently clothed. 
the regulations respecting female servants are not so elabotate, 

the Government having, in all cases as regards them, left a great 

deal to the will and judgment of the settler. As respects the 


essential articles of diet and clothing, the following rules are 
laid down :— 


‘ The weekly rations to consist of 84 lbs. of flour, 5} lbs. of meat, 
two ounces of tea, 4 1b. of sugar, 2 oz. of soap, 14 oz. of salt. 

‘ The wearing apparel to consist of, per annum, one cotton gown, 
two bed-gowns or jackets, three shifts, two flannel petticoats, two 
stuff ditto, three pairs of shoes, three calico caps, three pairs of stock 
ings, two neckerchiefs, three check-aprons, one bonnet. 

‘ The above articles of dress to be of a plain or neat description, 
not exceeding the cost of seven pounds per annum; and beyond 
which allowance the Lieutenant-Governor strongly recommends that 
no female convict should be remunerated. 

‘ Each assigned servant is also to be furnished with bedding, to 
consist of a paillasse stuffed with wool, two blankets, and a rug, which 
are to be considered the property of the master, and retained by him 
on the discharge of the servant.’ 


Thus far the Government regulations ; but it is very seldom 
that they are strictly acted upon. The agricultural settler, 
whose establishment is extensive, and who has twenty or more 
men in his employment, may, as it is called, ‘ put them on their 
rations ;’ but generally, they have an unlimited allowance of 
meat, flour, and vegetables, with a certain quantity of tea and 
tobacco ; and certainly, as far as lodging, food, and clothing are 
concerned, the majority of assigned servants have nothing to 
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complain of, This system of assigning servants may be viewed 
as one of the most valuable and efficacious instruments within 
the whole range of prison discipline. It is under the watchful 
and salutary surveillance of this sort of servitude,—where the 
slightest offence will surely meet with severe and summary 
punishment, and where every attempt even, at a bad action will 
receive its reward,—that the bad may be induced to reform, and 
the well-disposed and penitent find every encouragement to 
persist in their meritorious intentions. Entrusted to a certain 
extent with the exercise of their own free-will, if they are 
treated with common humanity, and if but a reasonable degree 
of attention be paid to their welfare, those men must indeed be 
bad-hearted and debased who will not suffer themselves to be 
favourably influenced by such treatment. Even the very nature 
of their occupation, if they have but a glimmering of thought 
and feeling left in their bosoms, must conduce very materially 
to the instigation and encouragement of those emotions which 
may eventually terminate in a sound and thorough repentance. 


‘ Did it ever occur to the authorities,’ asks the Essayist in the Van 
Diemen's Land Annual, ‘ to compare the labour in the gaols at home 
with that in Van Diemen’s Land? Can any occupation within the 
walls of a prison,—can the walking on a tread-wheel, even in solitary 
compartments, have that moral effect on the mind and habits of the 
culprit, which agricultural labour in a new country,—which convert- 
ing the wasfe into fruitful soil amidst the wilds of nature, must pro- 
duce? In Coldbath-fields, and many other prisons in England, the 
tread-wheel is turned simply as an instrument of pain or punishment, 
—not to grind corn, or for any other profitable purpose. The convict 
feels that he is toiling, but he is sensible also that he is toiling in vain, 
—while he looks upon society round him, upon the fields or elsewhere, 
and he sees the mass of guiltless poor toiling voluntarily for their 
bread still more severely. ‘The infliction of the law teaches him this 
cruel lesson, —that labour, which Providence has assigned to the great 
majority of the unoffending creation, is all the punishment, even in a 
mitigated degree, which the law attaches to his crimes. Is labour, 
then, which is the natural lot of all men, a punishment? It un- 
doubtedly is in the first instance to the idle and dissolute, but time and 
practice speedily reconcile even them to its performance. This is a 
mechanical part of reform, while to the honest and industrious it is an 
innate pleasure. But how far more reclaiming than the tread-wheel, 
is exercise of the very hardest kind among the works of nature! Can 
the eye of the most wicked, most viciously inclined, look upon 
the wide-spreading lawns, the rising hills and mountains, the 
instructive and eloquent forests, the flowing rivers, or the murmuring 
streamlets clothed with the most enchanting shrubs and flowers of 
this island, without self-reproach, without some sting of remorse? 
** Can 1,” he will say, “ be thus criminal, be thus so basely ungrateful, 
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while nature, with beneficent hands and outstretched arms, thus 
draws me to repentance?” We do not say that all feel this, but it is 
impossible that a large proportion, even of the most hardened of men, 
can be placed in such a situation from day to day, and not be sensible 
of something of the kind.’— Essay, pp. 93, 94. 


It is an indulgence in overcharged representations like these, 
that has impressed our Legislators with such erroneous 
notions of transportation as a punishment, and that has con- 
sequently led to the shedding of more human blood than the 
tears of all the Tories—from Sir Robert Peel down to the 
Editor of the Morning Post—will ever be able to wash away. 
What would any of our old-fashioned legislators,—those high 
and mighty men to whom the life of a poor malefactor—a 
poacher, for instance—was of infinitely less value than that of 
the brute he might have ensnared ;—what would any of these 
have said? And what will they say, when they read this rhap- 
sody? They will say, as they have said, that the object con- 
templated in sending out prisoners, is their punishment,—their 
extreme, unvarying, immitigable punishment ;—and forthwith 
is issued a list of government orders,—of which will presently 
be recorded a specimen,—and the poor wretches of convicts, 
already in many instances treated more like brutes than human 
beings, are exposed to additional rigour and additional tyranny. 

The view hitherto taken of the condition and treatment of 
assigned servants, has displayed only the bright side of the 
picture, and it is now necessary to contemplate some of its 
shadows.—Every prisoner is amenable to the severest legal 
coercion ; being, in fact, a lawful slave to a lawful master. He 
is not allowed (speaking of the law, and not of the fact) 
the exercise of either his time or his talents for his own advan- 
tage, nor is he suffered to possess property, even if he had 
friends who would place it at his disposal. If he be assigned 
to a private individual, he must be bond fide in the service of 
that individual. He is not allowed to live away from his roof, 
—he must not be paid wages,—neither must he work for him- 
self ;—he can go no where without a pass, and although enjoying 
comparative liberty, he is under the closest control imaginable. 
The Colonial laws against harbouring prisoners are extremely 
peremptory and severe, visiting with heavy fines all transgres- 
sors; and the power which a master possesses over his servant 
is excessive. a? 

To render this power still more oppressive, and the condition 
of the bondsman still more galling, there is a notion among 
many of the higher orders of the people in Van Diemen’s Land, 
that the slightest consideration shown towards a convict 1s, 
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derogatory to their dignity, and unbecoming their rank in 
society. This notion is fostered and unceasingly encoura 

by the approbation which it meets with from some of the leading 
members of the lecal government; and it is by no means 
unusual for a candidate for a government situation to be 
warned by his experienced friends against any exhibition of 
kindness towards the prisoner-population. Mueh do these 
heartless individuals care about the reformation of their 
assigned servants, and just as much do they care about their 
comfort ; but labour, the most constant and severe, will on 
require, and rigidly exact ; and if this be not performed, the las 
of the executioner will prove a ready stimulus to the dormant 
energies or slumbering inclination of the convict-lahourer. In 
Van Diemen’s Land the punishment of flogging is resorted to 
upon almost every occasion where the offence is not serious 
enough to require trial,—and the mere signature of a single 
magistrate is warrant sufticient for the infliction of a huadred 
lashes. This, to any person who knows what magistrates are 
in a Colony like Van Diemen’s Land, will appear what it really 
is,—a shameful and most monstrous mode of using the salutary 
and necessary power of punishment. It is not enough that a 
man deserves castigation,—there should at the same time, be 
security that the method of inflicting this or any other punish- 
ment, is just, proper, and not open to abuse or perversion. 
The method in which this punishment is used in Van Diemen's 
Land, as regards the prisoner-population, is not characterized 
by any of these safe-guards ; and there is no more difficulty 
m getting a man flogged,—and no more trouble, either,—than 
in chastising a refractory-dog. 

One argument, if argument it can be termed, is invariably 
adduced by the official advocates of this most convenient 
punishment. They say—and they say truly—that if the 
‘audacious dogs’ were not flogged, but returned to the Go- 
vernment, the settlers would be deprived altogether of their 
servants. By this, then, is to be understood, that this sum- 
mary or off-hand species of punishment, is merely exercised 
for the especial benetit of the settlers, without any regard to 
the welfare of the servant. Now, suppose the following 
case.—-A settler named Tomkins, employs on his farm 
a dozen assigned or prisoner-servants. Among these dozen, 
there is one man, against whom the master, Tomkins, has an 
especial spite. His reason for this feeling is not very obvious, 
even to himself—but he has it—and that is enough. Tomkins 
‘as aforesaid, is a magistrate, imbued with all the terrible 
authority of a J, P., and determined moreover to exercise, 
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to its full extent, this same terrible authority. It is not yet 
uite etiquette in Van Diemen’s Land for a magistrate to 
flo his own ‘servants, but he can easily send a note to his 
neighbour, Mr. Smith, who is also a magistrate, and whose 
sign-manual is quite sufficient to sanction the flogging of 
his friend Mr. Tomkins’s servant. Now, Mr. Tomkins’s 
servant is, in three words, a very good servant, but he 
has been ‘ saucy to the mistress,’ or, perchance to the master,— 
and so heinous a crime as this merits at least fifty lashes. Mr. 
Smith’s warrant for this comfortable amount arrives at the 
Police Station in due time, and the unfortunate servant duly 
receives the fifty lashes prescribed, and is forthwith returned to 
his humane master, of course to labour for him with renewed 
energy and spirit, and to be sent back to the Police Station for 
another flogging of fifty, or ponerse seventy-five lashes, as 
socn as his ulcerated back is healed, and well enough to bear 
them. 

This is no imaginary picture. By carrying into effect these 
debasing acts of severity, the different magistrates evince their 
unslumbering zeal, and curry favour with the Government. 
Flogging, in any shape, is a disgraceful and inefficacious punish- 
ment; and even in Van Diemen’s Land, where it is used so freely, 
and among so peculiar a class of offenders, it is, in no one 
instance, ever attended with a salutary result. On the contrary, 
there is good evidence to prove its inefficacy, as well as its 
brutalizing influence. In a private communication from a 
medical officer at one of the police stations, a portion of whose 
duty it is to superintend the flagellation of the prisoners, is the 
following explicit reply to sundry questions propounded.— In 
answer to your queries respecting the salutary operation of 
flogging, as a punishment, I must observe that, as far as my 
own experience goes—and I consider it rather extensive—I 
am decidedly of opinion, that it is by no means useful as 
restraining vice, nor adequate as a means of punishing offenders. 
Nothing is more common to me than to witness a back, but 
just healed, sent to the station for a repetition of punishment,—- 
and this will occur in the same individual for a Sone series of 
times. One of my regular customers in this way, is a fine 
young man, in one of the government gangs, who was origin- 
ally sentenced for seven years, and who has now (April 1833) 
pe about five months to serve; this man has been ordered 


about from one Bang to another, and he has declared to me, 


that ever since he has been in the Colony, he has always, 
to use his own expression, had a sore back. Another of 
my regular visitants, who is the assigned servant of a worthy 


de 
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magistrate, receives about every month his: twenty-five, or 
fifty lashes, without working any reformation upon his pre- 
sent conduct, or future character. Not to trouble you with an 
further detail, I may say in a few words, that flogging—althoug 
here considered an indispensable punishment—is, in my humble 
opinion, a very foolish one, because it is perfectly inadequate 
and ineffectual.’ 

Thus much, then, for punishment by flagellation—the mode 
most commonly adopted in Van Diemen’s Land towards the 
majority of minor offenders, because, as has been already intima- 
ted, it is convenient to the settler; inasmuch as it does not 
deprive him of his servant’s services, excepting in those extreme 
cases—which, it must be observed, are of rare occurrence— 
where the infliction is excessively severe, and which usually 
happen to convicts in the employment of the Government, who 
can very well spare a man for afew days. The other minor 
punishments are labour on the tread-wheel, solitary confinement 
in a cell by night (doing their work by day), and consignment to 
some of the gangs in the immediate employment of the Govern- 
ment,—making roads, wharfs, bridges, &c. For more serious 
offences, the period of their original sentence is extended, 
according to the wature of their crime; the jury, in all cases 
where a jury is allowed, being composed of the officers of the 
regiment stationed at head quarters,—an arrangement extremely 
convenient and acceptable, no doubt, to the gallant individuals 
concerned, as it adds a few sumptuary guineas to the pay which 
they receive for their very arduous duty, but which, it is 
conceived, ought now to be superseded by a jury chosen from 
among the Colonists themselves. If the offence be very great, 
or the offender considered hardened and irreclaimable, he is sent 
to a penal settlement, where the discipline is of the most severe 
and rigid description. Until very recently, Macquarie Harbour 
was employed as a place of punishment for the most desperate 
characters; this establishment however, is now broken up, and 
removed to Tasman’s Peninsula, now the only penal settlement 
in the Colony. 

At Macquarie Harbour the most strict discipline was enforced, 
and the most irksome labour exacted. 


‘Arrived at Macquarie Harbour, the wretched man's punishment 
is rendered as severe as almost any circumstances on earth may be 
supposed to admit. Shut up at night within a wretched hovel on a 
rock in the ocean, where the only symptom of comfort is that which 
security alone presents, as soon as the prisoners are called from rest 
in the morning, they are fed with a dish of porridge, composed of 
flour and water, with a little salt. ‘They then embark in boats, and 
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row for several miles to the wood-cutting stations, where they con- 
tinue to work until their return at night, when they are supplied with 
the only substantial meal they receive during the twenty-four hours. 
Their labour consists in cutting up the trees, growing near the coast, 
into heavy logs, which they slide, or carry on their shoulders to the 
water's edge, and form into rafts. During the greater part of this duty, 
the convict has to work up to his middle in water, and, even in the 
woods, from the moist and swampy nature of the country, his employ- 
ment is of the most disagreeable and harassing kind.’— Essay on Pri- 
son Discipline, pp. 39-40. 


It lias been already intimated, that none but the most vicious 
and desperate characters were sent to Macquarie Harbour. 
Perhaps the reader would like to have a specimen of this class 
of convicts. Here is one strikingly impressive. 


‘ James Williams, a lad brought up and employed in the neighbour- 
hood of Hereford, as a farmer’s labourer, till the age of nineteen, was, 
after running the usual preparatory gauntlet of lesser punishments at 
home, convicted of picking pockets, stealing five silk handkerchiefs, 
and sentenced to transportation for seven years. He landed at Hobart 
Town in December 1823, and had been but a very short time in the 
Colony, when he was arrested on a charge of grand larceny, of which 
he was found guilty on the 2nd of November following, 1824, and 
again sentenced to-seven years transportation. As a matter of course, 
he was then placed, to endure a season of purgation, in the lowest 
gang employed in the public works. He evidently felt his situation 
of the most galling kind; for, besides the misery of wearing 
heavy chains and close confinement, especially at night, deprived of 
all means of indulgence, the daily labour exacted from him, operating 
upon the indolence he had acquired during a long series of gaol im- 
prisonment both here and in England, proved, in the highest degree, 
irksome. The orders of his overseer, always submitted to with 
reluctance, were by degrees answered with indolence, and at last with 
direct disobedience. For this repeated offence he was taken before 
the magistrate, and severely reprimanded, agreeably to the general 
practice in the Colony, of trying the mildest means first, and after- 
wards gradually increasing in severity according to the repetition and 
enormity of the offence. Only a few weeks intervened before he 
absented himself from the gang altogether, and when apprehended, 
as the next step, he received twenty-five lashes, and was sent back to 
his duty in the chain-gang. In less than a week he again stubbornly 
refused to work, and a similar punishment of twenty-five lashes was a 
second time inflicted. ‘This refractory conduct continued until in a few 
more months he subjected himself to a punishment of fifty lashes, and 
to receive no other food for fourteen days than bread and water, 
having, in addition to his oft-repeated refusal to work, threatened to 
knock down his overseer with a hammer. Two months had not 
elapsed after this, before he absconded into the woods, and, on appre- 
hension, received one hundred lashes, and was condemned to work in 
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irons. True to the text he had chosen for hisfate, he was caught plunder- 
ing a gang of convicts in nearly the same miserable plight as himself, 
while at work on the roads near the Jordan river, of the whole of 
their provisions. In such acase as this, what could the law super- 
add to the measure of the hardships it had already condemned him to 
endure? However, ahundred more lashes suggested themselves to the 
justices, and these he received. His next offence was stealing some to- 
bacco from the pocket of a fellow-prisoner, for which he received fifty 
more lashes. His back must by this time have been tolerably scarred 
and callous. On the 27th of August 1829, while in the prisoners bar- 
racks, he was found with two clothes-lines and a quantity of sugar evi- 
dently stolen, for which he was imprisoned, and kept av as hard labour 
as could be exacted from him fer six months, and deprived of any 
chance, whatever his future conduct might be, of ever being assigned 
to a settler, except in the remotest part of the interior. He successively 
received twenty-five lashes for outrageous conduct and fighting in the 
presence of the gang ; he worked ten days on the tread-wheel for being 
drunk and disorderly ; he received a third sentence of seven years 
(his former ones being unexpired) for stealing a hat. In November 
1831, he was again tried for being illegally at large while under sen- 
tence of transportation; in seven months, being committed for a 
similar offence he was handed over to the Chief Police Magistrate by the 
Attorney-General for summary punishment ; he contrived to secrete 
himself on board a vessel in the harbour, bound to New Zealand, in 
order to escape from the Colony, where he was discovered, and placed 
in what, ta any common man, would have proved impenetrable con- 
finement, but, in a few days after, he was detected in a second attempt 
in another vessel about to sail from the Colony, and is now under a 
sentence of condemnation for three years at Macquarie Harbour.’— 
Essay, pp. 37-38-39 

More instances equally descriptive of human depravity on 
the one hand, and the useless system of severe punishment on 
the other, may be taken, almost at random, from the ‘ Essay’ 
already quoted.— 


38 





‘Edward Hughes was originally a gentleman's servant in Shrop- 
shire. He had undergone a long series of punishments in England, 
from the hulks downwards, and was at last, at the age of forty-three, 
transported for seven years, for stealing a quantity of wearing 
apparel. He had not landed three weeks before he commenced his 
depredations, having a strong impulse to do so for the purpose of 
gratifying the dranken habits to which he was addicted. Though not 
sent, like the former, to Macquarie harbour, he subjected himself in 
no less than twenty-five instances, to every gradation of punishment 
that the discipline of the colony presented, and he contrived to finish 
the period of his original sentence, witheut a reconviction. He had 
enjoyed the sweets of liberty, however, only five months, when he 
was committed to gaol on a charge of theft, of which he was con- 


victed and placed in a chain-gang. Here he again transgressed, was 
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ed, and removed to the hulks, the severest description of 
punishment within the colony, next to the penal settlements.’— 
Ibid. pp. 40, 41. 

‘ William M‘Corville, a lame man, was a cotton-weaver in Lan- 
caster, had also been in the hulks, and undergone a variety of punish- 
ments in England before he was transported under a sentence of 
seven years. Before the expiration of this period he was detected 
in a theft, for which his sentence was extended three more years. 
These he completed, but he had not been free a month when he was 
committed for trial on a charge of felony. During the time he has 
been in the colony, he has been tried forty-nine times, and received 
as many punishments of various kinds.’—Z/bid. p. 41. 


To point out the utter inefficacy—or it might have been said, 
the positive iniquity—of the ultra-severe system of punishment, 
the reader will now be presented with two or three examples of 
the most perfect villainy which has perhaps ever existed. They 
will exhibit the mode in which desperate criminals are dealt 
with in Van Diemen’s Land, and therefore afford a practical 
illustration of one department at least of its prison discipline. 
These are extracted, as before, fram Dr. Ross’s Essay.— 


‘John Mayo, a native of Worcester, was a brick-maker near 
London, where he was convicted and transported to this colony in 
1820, at the age of twenty-two. He had scarcely landed, when he 
subjected himself to what was then called the gaol-gang, the most 
severe punishment that the colony afforded. The settlement at 
Macquarie Harbour had not then been formed, and the worst cha- 
racters, working in heavy chains all day, were locked up in a 
miserable hovel at night, with no bedding but the floor, and no 
covering but the clothes they wore during the day. He committed 
various thefts and other offences, enduring all kinds of punishments 
in the colony, until in March 1829, he was transported to Macquarie 
Harbour for three years, being convicted of making away with his 
black and yellow convict clothing. Here he soon after committed a 
barbarous murder, was brought up to Hobart Town, condemned, and 
executed. 

‘ Edward Broughton had been sentenced to death at the early age of 
eighteen for robbery in England. While yet a boy, his conduct was 
so base, as ta be the means of breaking his father’s heaft and harry- 
ing him to the grave. He had repeatedly robbed his own mother, 
regardless, so long as he gratified his passions, whether he left her 
with the means of supporting life or not. The only time he entered 
a church was to rob the poor’s box. Though so young when tran- 
sported, the larger portion of his life had been spent under criminal 
sentences in gaols. He committed several larcenies during the 
passage, and the very day on which he landed he renewed them. 
He was at last apprehended for an outrage at Sandy Bay, tried, and 
sent to Macquarie Harbour. He there furmed one of a party of five 
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men at one of the out-stations, who absconded from their overseer, in 
order to traverse the country to the settled districts, and live by 
plunder. The small quantity of provisions which they had managed 
to bring with them, being soon exhausted, these wretched men, 
instead of being bound together in one interest for their mutual safety 
and protection, commenced murdering and eating each other until 
only two were left, of whom Broughton was one. These two were 
so much afraid of each other, the one never venturing to sleep for 
several days and nights, lest the other should surprise him and put 
him to death, that the moment they discerned a hut on the outskirts 
of the settled country, they surrendered themselves. Broughton was 
of course executed, and he ascended the scaffold with more perfect 
heedlessness than the bullock goes to the slaughter. 


One more picture, shall be that of the ‘ monster Jeffries.’ 

‘ This miscreant was originally a sailor, and had been sentenced to 
imprisonment and hard labour at Edinburgh, where, as a commuta- 
tion of his punishment, he undertook the office of executioner. The 
first object upon whom he tried his skill in the operation of hanging, 
was the notorious Johnson, the highway robber, who fell from the 
scaffold, was brought to life by the mob, rescued by the police, and 
again executed.’ 

It is not necessary to enter into a minute detail of the 
unparalleled atrocities of this ruffian, Jeffries, in Van Diemen’s 
Land ; suffice it to say, that in addition to innumerable rob- 
beries, and a large catalogue of inhuman crimes, he perpetrated 
five deliberate murders, instigated apparently by no other 
motive than a most ferocious thirst for human blood; for one 
of the five murders to which he confessed, was wantonly com- 
mitted on his own friend and companion; and another on a 
sucking infant, which he tore in savage fury from its mother’s 
breast, and dashed out its brains against a tree. 

One inquiry naturally arising from the above is, Would any, 
and what means, have prevented the perpetration of these horrid 
atrocities? Are there not within the ful and comprehensive 
scope of the huge machinery of prison discipline as practised 
in Van Diemen’s Land, some available measures, the adoption 
of which might have, at least, prevented these men from com- 
mitting their dark and desperate crimes ; if, indeed, they would 
not eventually have led to their comparative reformation. 

Another important inquiry, arising from a knowledge of these 
lamentable instances of human depravity is this;—ls severe— 
ultra-severe—punishment beneficial or not ? 

‘What do we find,’ asks Dr. Ross, ‘is, or has been, the effect of 
severe punishment throughout the world? Not, most certainly, the 
excitement of any great mental passion, any spirit of hatred, revenge, 
or retaliation upon society ; for that would argue that the sensibilities 
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of the heart were sharpened by the direct operation of the heavy oppres- 
sive engine that is used with such force to blunt them. No; there is no 
vindictive spirit excited in the mind of the convict who has endured a 
long series of severe punishments. The direct tendency, and the almost 
invariable effect, on the contrary, of the severe system is, to deaden the 
faculties both corporeal and mental,—to extinguish the perceptions of 
right and wrong,—torob virtue of its charms, and vice of its hideousness, 
—to bring down the man almost to a level with the brute; at once to 
strip him of the means to obtain, and the capacity to relish, the purer 
enjoyments of his nature,—to remove him from the associations of 
civilised life,—to reduce him to what is worse than the savage state ; 
for he retains all the habits of artificial existence, and the appetites 
of the natural one, without the principle left to regulate or restrain 
either. —Essay, pp. 25, 26. 

‘The more severely the wretched convict is punished, and the 
longer he is confined, the more necessary does it become to confine 
him still longer ; for every day makes him more and more unfit to be 
set at large; the less likely is he rendered to reform and become an 
honest member of society. We bring ourselves into a distressing 
dilemma by arriving at this conclusion. Is it then the case, that 
while we have been endeavouring to punish offenders, and to check 
crime, we have been actually strengthening and extending the means 
of its propagation? We fear the answer must be in the affirmative. 
In all parts of the world, wherever punishments have been most 
severe, there crimes have been most numerous and of the darkest 
stain. At Macquarie Harbour, where the discipline of the convict 
was of a very severe kind, instances have occurred in which 
men have actually committed murder with no other intention 
than to be brought up to Hobart Town for trial, and to be 
executed! In the prison ‘called the Bagne, at Toulon, where the 
restraints and deprivations are described as still more terrible, 
murders, or attempts at murder, with a similar object in view, occur 
almost weekly. Yet the miserable convict, on the very eve of his 
dreadful deed, will joke and laugh, and dance and sing, though loaded 
with chains, as if indifferent to his wretched, his hopeless, state. Does 
his spirit, then, rise above his fate, that he seems thus joyous in 
misery? Alas! No: he-has no spirit to be sensible of joy as it exists 
in the natural breast. His ebullition is but the empty froth produced 
from the very dregs of debasement. Neither his joke, nor his laugh, 
nor his dance, nor his song, bears the smallest resemblance to that of 
innocent life. It is an empty sound, a mere animal expression, more 
void of feeling than the low of the ox, or the roar of the hungry lion.’ 
Essay, pp. 27, 28. 


And how is it to be expected that men thus debased, thus 
hardened into callosity, thus saturated with the extreme bitter- 
ness of life, will meet the last dreadful penalty which the law 
can inflict, or human nature endure? The Essayist furnishes 
an answer. 
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‘ It appears but too clearly, that there is even a mortal punishmeat 
beyond that of death, and which is the more dreadful as it leaves the 
wretched sufferer, while perception lasts, the melancholy prospect of 
the dreary intellectual void into which he is about to be hurled. That 
this is no fanciful or ideal picture, the experience of every day evinces.’ 
It has fallen to our lot to be present at the execution of a large pro- 
portion of the malefactors who, for the last eight or ten years, have 
suffered the extremity of the law in Hobart Town, and the apparent 
apathy with which the unhappy men met their fate, was always to us 
the most humiliating part of the spectacle. Their lips would utter 
with apparent sincerity the invocations prompted by the clergyman; 
but the heart that should give them expression, was too plainly want- 
ing; they were empty sounds—the soul in a certain sense was already 
gone ; the main part of the executioner's duty was performed to his 
hand; the kernel was already consumed, the outer shell only re- 
mained. They went through the most sacred ceremonies of religion ; 
they sang psalms; they ate a most abundant meal; they h the 
summons of the sheriff—their arms were pinioned—the halter put 
about their neck—they heard the solemn and affecting words of the 
funeral service as the pastor walked before them to the scaffold—the 
cap was brought over their eyes, and they are into eternity with 
more indifference than the ox goes to the slaughter. Vice and its 
consequences had completed their subjugation !” 

* Yet this shocking debasement is often mistaken fora calm and 
resigned temper ; the epitaph of nine out of every ten miserable men 
condemned to death, is that ‘* they died resigned to their fate ;” and 
they might well be resigned to a fate of which they had so faint, so 
indistinct a perception.’*— Essay, pp. 29, 30. 


As to its effect, then, upon those who are deemed especially 
deserving of its infliction, the punishment of death, in by far 
the majority of cases, is swe 00d inefficacious ; and as to its 

e 


example to surviving offenders, every one who has paid 
any earnest attention to the subject, must be convinced 
that it is perfectly soap ry- One of the great advantages of 
public executions in London, is the opportunity which they 





* A curious illustration of the apathy with which an ignominious death 
can be met by some persons, is afforded by the case of a bush-ranger named 
Craven, who escaped with three others, from the penal settlement of 
Maria Island. In the act of being apprehended, he was shot through the 
thigh, and was consequently confined for some time in the hospital. In 
the meaawhile his three associates were executed ; and although certain to 
meet the same fate, yet owing to the delay occasioned by his wound, 
Craven’s case could not be brought on till some months had elapsed. 
When at last brought to trial, he could scarcely be recognised ; for, from 
being a thin spare man, he had, notwithstanding his situation, become 
immensely stout. Like a stall-fed bullock, his animal frame had thriven 

in his confinement, unaffected by anything of mental action which 
remained, and death to this man had neither sting nor terrors, 
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afford the companions and accomplices of the condemned 
criminals, to assemble together for the planning of new rob- 
beries and fresh deeds of lawless ae. he present Governor 
of Newgate has stated, that he has known many instances of 
very extensive burglaries having been conceived and planned 
under the very gallows which was supporting the lifeless bodies 
of the late associates of the perpetrators. Indeed, from all 
that can be learnt on the subject, it cannot be discovered that 
the punishment of death has any terror, or any salutary moral 
effect upon the surviving miscreant. The uncertainty of the 
law in the infliction of punishment, operates so powerfully 
as an incitement to crime, that excepting in extreme instances, 
condemnation to death is considered a perfect lottery, where 
chances are in favour of the offender; and even if condemned, 
the criminal then looks for, and expects escape. Besides, when 
actually executed, many circumstances occur to divest the 
ceremony of hanging of much of its awfulness and terror. 


‘ The public exhibition of a young man dying resolutely,’ observes 
the writer in the “ Hobart ‘Town Magazine,” already quoted more 
than once, ‘is rather a fearfal display of courage, than an awful 
warning against crime. The precious contents of the Newgate 
Calendar afford ample and most abundant proofs of this; for the 
depraved adore what is ‘‘ game,” and to them a daring death is 
rather a sharp stimulant, than a dreadful shock to their vices. The 
halter sublimes the ruffian and makes him a hero on the scaffold; the 
gallows, indeed, is but the tree on which desperate courage hideously 
blossoms. The convict’s piety in the condemned cell is insincere, 
while a chance of reprieve remains, and the moment he escapes the 
rope, back he rushes to the herd with impatient velocity. As to 
example then, capital punishment is none: even the very hangman 
at Hobart Town was conveyed, on a recent occasion, drunk to the 
watch- house in less than two hours after he had slung the rope round 
the necks of five victims! ‘*Oh! but,” it may be said, “ he is so 
used to the business.” Granted. And therefore the very frequency 
of the exhibition tends most materially to nullify its salutary influ- 
ence as a warning.’ 


Intimately connected with the consideration of capital punish- 
ment in Van Diemen’s Land, is the enactment of a colonial law 
termed the ‘Transportation Act.’ This was passed by the 
Council in 1827, and has for its object the infliction of death 
upon all offenders who may attempt to make their escape from 
the places where they may be confined. This merciless Act 
makes no distinction between the case of the harmless runaway, 
and of him that adds to his more mild offence the atrocities of 
plunder and outrage. It is quite enough, according to the pro- 
visions of this ferocious enactment, that the offender shall haye 
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absented himself from his place of (colonial) punishment ; this 
alone consigns him to an ignominious death, even if he have only 
plucked a single berry from the hedge, or accidentally alarmed 
the hen-roost of the quiet settier. 

And has this Act, it will be asked, ever been enforced to the 
actual deprivation of human life? It has, indeed, too often ; 
and what is more, still continues to be enforced. It is a stand- 
ing ‘Act of Council,’ and liable, as must be most evident, 
to the most flagrant and iniquitous abuse. 

Ample proof has already been afforded of the mischievous 
operation of the severe system; but should any scepticism 
remain on the subject, the following ‘ standing instructions” 
may effectually remove it. They are entitled ‘ Standing Instruc- 
tions for the Regulation of the Penal Settlement on Tasman’s 


Peninsula, and are dated from the Colonial Secretary’s Office, 
25th of January 1833. The preamble is as follows :— 


*‘ His Excellency the Lieutenant-Governor has been pleased to 
direct that Tasman’s Peninsula shall be established as a penal 
settlement, for the reception— 

* Ist.—Of convicts under Colonial sentence of transportation, or 
imprisonment and hard labour. 

* 2nd.—Of convicts on their arrival, whose crimes in Great Britain 
may be notified by his Majesty's Government to have been of a nature 
peculiarly atrocious. 

* $rd.—Of convicts who might be convicted of violence or outrage 
during the voyage from England. 

* 4th.—Of that class of offenders denominated, in familiar language, 
gentlemen convicts. 

‘ The situation and local advantages of this peninsula adapt it in 
an especial manner for the confinement and discipline of such convicts. 
It is a natural penitentiary, from which ordinary precaution will 
render escape impossible ; and it includes within its boundaries a 
sufficient variety of soil and of products, to supply work of every 
degree of severity. It is cut off from any secret means of commu- 
nication with the cultivated districts, and yet is so near head quarters 
that the local government may exercise the strictest surveillance 
over it. 

‘ These criminals, when placed upon it, will be quite apart from 
the rest of the community; and the educated convicts, whom it is 
desired by his Majesty's Government especially to sequestrate, will 
have no victims upon whom their superior cunning will enable them 
to prey ; and that intelligence, which they have so miserably abused 
and mis-directed, will not avail them. 

‘It is distinctly to be kept in view by the Commandant and the 
several police officers employed on Tasman’s Peninsula, that the 
design of this establishment is the severe punishment of the vicious 
part of the community, as the means of deterring others from the 
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commission of crime, as well as the reformation of the criminals 
themselves; and to this end the most unceasing labour is to be 
exacted from the convicts, and the most harassing vigilance over 
them is to be observed, together with such a minute system of 
classification as may be best calculated to develope their characters, 
habits, and dispositions. 

* On the faithfal and zealous discharge of the duties assigned to 
the officers in charge will greatly depend the result of this important 
penal institution; therefore, although no orders in writing can meet 
the exigency of every case, and much must rest upon that individual 
effort which previous instruction cannot reach, the following outline 
of duties is laid down for the information and guidance of all classes 
of persons upon the peninsula ; and the strictest attention to them is 
enjoined.’ 

The tenor of the ‘ outline of duties; will be presented to the 
reader in as brief a manner as possible, and divested of all 
technical and official amplification. 

The Commandant’s instructions come first. With the excep- 
tion of the usual responsibility to the local Government, his 
power is ‘ absolute’ with reference to all under his jurisdiction, 
which ‘ shall include the whole peninsula." He is to look 
vigilantly after all the other officers, to see that they do their 
duty diligently, and to keep and transmit regular reports of 
every occurrence that may take place. Being a magistrate, he 
exercises the authority of one; but he is to 4 assisted by the 
ney magistrate in all cases where two magistrates are required. 

e is ‘ to support the chaplain in the discharge of his duties ; 
and, more particularly, he is to take care that the sabbath be not 
profaned, but be in every respect kept holy, and rendered 
available as a day of moral and religious instruction.’ His 
public perquisites, independently of all salary, rations, &c., shall 
consist of ‘two acres of ground for his own garden, and two 
prisoners out of the appropriate gang to cultivate it.’ 

The police magistrate is the working justice of the settlement. 
He shall ‘ personally inspect, and, when necessary, punish 
offences upon view.’ He is, when the accusers are able to 
give their evidence coolly, and are not under the excitement of 
recent irritation, to make the trial and punishment follow the 
offence as closely as possible, so that crime and its consequences 
may be associated in the convict’s mind, as cause and effect, 
and form parts, as it were, of the same idea. The punishment 
assigned must be generally such as will ‘inflict the requisite 
amount of pain or misery within the shortest period of time ;’ 
and ‘ flagellation’ shall be ordered ‘ in every case in which 
from blunted sensibility, it is impossible to punish effectually 
through the mind.’ ‘He shall take care, too, that when 
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flagellation is ordered it is executed with due severity, in the 
presence of the surgeon, who shall attend for the usual 
purposes, He is to keep accurate reports of all the transactions 
connected with his department; and ‘to transmit a quarterly 
specification of the character of each convict under his jurisdic- 
tion, of the effect of the labour and discipline of the settlement 
upon his mind and feelings,—how far are appropriate, and 
in what respects deficient. He shall give his reasons succinctly, 
yet minutely, for the particuler punishment he may have 
assigned in each case; he shall state the manner in which it 
appears to have affected the individual on whom it was inflicted, 
and his companions ; and he shall recommend, in writing, to 
the Commandant any indulgence or other measures that may 
weer to him to be expedient. ’ 

he duties of the surgeon, who ranks next as an officer, are 
of the customary character, being devoted to the charge of the 
health of the prisoners, and to reporting upon the same accord- 
ingly. The same may be said in brief of the chaplain, the 
superintendent, the commissariat officer, and the officers gene- 
rally, each having the duties assigned to his own department, 


and all being under the strict and immediate surveillance of the 
Commandant. All these instructions being very elaborately set 


forth, there follow the duties and classification of the convicts, 
which will be presented without curtailment.— 
‘CONVICTS GENERALLY,’ 

‘ The eouviets shall be employed in hard labour from sun-rise to 
sun-set, with one hour's intermission for breakfast, and the like time 
for dinner. 

* They shall cut timber and draw it to the water's edge: they shall 
make roads, erect buildings, break up new land, and cultivate the old ; 
but the infirm shall be employed in the settlement gardens. 

‘ They shall all, with the exceptions hereafter mentioned, wear the 
coarse yellow dress, the imposition of which has been found to be a 
severe punishment, 

‘ They shall perform every description of labour required at the 
settlement, and shall not be assisted by beasts of burthen of any sort. 

‘ No convict females (except as servants of officers), and no wives 
of convicts, shall ever be admitted into the settlement. 

* They shall receive bedding, clothing, and rations, as established 
by regulation. 

* They shall not barter or sell any articles among themselves.” 

FIRST CLASS. 

‘ All convicts, except educated convicts, arriving at the settlement, 
shall be placed in this class, unless the order received with them shall 
direct otherwise. 

* They shall be employed in hewing and cutting timber, and 
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drawing it to the water’s edge, or in any other hard labour that may 
be specially required. 

* They shall wear the yellow dress. 

‘ They shall not be put to task-work, neither shall they be allowed 
to labour lazily, or to reserve their strength. 

‘ They shail never, under any pretence, be allowed to use the hee, 
the spade, or the rake, or any other agricultural implement ; neither 
shall they ever be permitted to enter into the garden of the settlement, 
except under circumstances of the most pressing necessity, which 
shall form a subject af special report. 

‘ Agriculture and horticulture are employments not to be committed 
to felons twice convicted, who have not as yet shewn any disposition 
to reform their eonduet,’ 


CHAIN GANG. 


‘ Shall eonsist principally of convicts who have been sentenced to 
the gang by the pelice magistrates, or have been specially sent ta the 
settlement to be worked in ehains. 

. They are to wear chaing and the yellow dress, with the word 
** felon ” stamped upon it in several places: they are to sleep in sepa- 
rate cells: they are to go out to work one by one in Indian file, and 
ne conversation is to be allowed among them: they are to be put te 
the heaviest and most degrading labour that can be found on the 
settlement. 

‘ No sentence to this gang shall ever exceed three months in 


duration, without a specia] report being made to the Government,’ 


RELIEF GANG. 


‘Men who have conducted themselves properly after long probation, 
may, by direction of the Commandant, be removed to this gang. 

* ‘The dress of this class shall be grey or blue. 

‘They shall be regarded in the light of probationers acquiring 
habits fitting them to be useful in society. 

‘ Their labour shall pot be less cantinuaus, but it shall be less 
severe, and less degrading than that of the first class. 

‘ They may be employed in agriculture and horticulture; the use 
of the hoe and spade js not prohibited to them. 

‘Out of this class the Commandant may occasionally, with the 
approbation of the Lieutenant-Governor, appoint constables, mes- 
sengers, &c., for the settlement. ’ 


EDUCATED CONVICTS. 

‘ They form a distinct class. 

‘ They wear the grey dress. 

‘ They are employed in gardening, fen¢ing, and farming, 

‘ They are kept under the strictest surveillance ; and the labour dane 
by each daily is carefully ascertained. 

‘They may be punished by removal to the first class, and to the 
chain gang, and by flagellation, or in any other way that may appear 
best suited to the particular circumstances of each case. 
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‘ They are deprived of every article, whether of comfort or con- 
venience, they may have about them on their arrival, and are to be in 
every respect restricted to such provisions and clothing as are specially 
authorized.’ 

By far the most extraordinary portion of the provisions of this 
strange enactment is that which refers to ‘educated convicts ;’ 
and it receives a vast addition of interest since the administra- 
tion, with the ingenuity of other small despots, has taken 
to inflicting the punishment of felony on political adversaries. 
As Ferdinand had his Ceuta, and Don Miguel his Angola, 
so there is perhaps scarcely an educated man actively engaged 
on the popular or anti-ministerial side, who does not once or 
twice a week, sometimes with knowing it and sometimes 
without, expose himself to the grey dress and flagellation 
of Tasman’s Peninsula if the government should chuse. 
Such is the condition of law under a juste milieu government. 
Besides, there is a degree of absurd supererogation in the 
refined amplification of penal discipline, as applied to this 
particular class of offenders. An educated man will feel the 
disgrace of convict-servitude—even in its mildest form— 
infinitely more acutely than one who is not educated. He is 
under precisely the same prompt control, — subject in every 
respect to the same rigid surveillance,—and amenable to the 
infliction of the same summary chastisement in case of offence ; 
—in one word, he is a prisoner,—and this, to any at all 
acquainted with Van Diemen’s Land, would seem of itself 
punishment sufficient for crimes of no ordinary dye. When, 
however, to the useful, numerous, and appropriate hardships of 
a transported prisoner’s servitude are added a domiciliation with 
the very worst characters in the Colony, and a subjection to 
discipline of no common severity, without any addition to their 
ro gat transgression except the heinous sin of being educated, 
and when this is in the course of being applied to political 


sage and to individuals totally innocent of any intended 
e 


offence or at all events perfectly clear of any moral stain,—there 
can be no denying that the ‘educated convict’ is unjustly dealt 
with, and that his case, merely upon its own showing, is one 
of very great and shameful severity. 

Having thus enumerated the several modes of punishment 
adopted towards offenders in Van Diemen’s Land, another portion 
remains to be noticed, equally important and salutary,—that, 
namely, which comprises ‘ Indulgences’ to the prisoners. 
These are principally ‘tickets of leave,’ by which the holder 
is freed from compulsory labour; and ‘ emancipations,’ which 
restore freedom so far as regards the Colony, but do not 
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permit the individual to leave it. But there are other interme- 
diate steps, which may be considered to partake of the nature 
of ‘indulgences,’ cull as situations in the police, post-office, 
&e., which are only conferred upon persons of good character, 
and which open the road, at the end of a given period, to certain 
and considerable advantages. The fixed rule with regard to 
‘indulgences,’ is undeviating good conduct and length of 
servitude. Persons who are transported for seven years, must 
have resided four in the Colony before they are admissible to a 
‘ticket of leave ; for fourteen, six ; for life, eight. ‘ Emancipa- 
tions’ may be hoped for by fourteen years’ men at the end of 
two-thirds of their sentence ; and by those who are for life, after 
having served twelve years; but one single act which shall have 
brought the individual before a magistrate, so as to have a record 
of misbehaviour against his name,—and every offence committed 
by a convict is invariably recorded in the ¢ black book,’—throws 
him back it is impossible to say how long, and may actually 
prevent altogether the attainment of the indulgence. And even 
when obtained, a very trivial fault may cause the holder to be 
deprived of it. : 

ben tree is known by its fruit, and every system by its 
‘working.’ If, therefore, the opinion of the efficacy of the sys- 
tem of prison discipline pursued in Van Diemen’s Land is to be 
determined solely by its result, this opinion must be highly 
favourable. On the 3lst of October 1832, the total 
number of male convicts in Van Diemen’s Land amounted to 
11,042; of these 182 were at the penal settlement of Macquarie 
Harbour; 240 were at the similar penal settlement of Port 
Arthur ; 46 were confined in gaols ; and 543 were employed in 
chain gangs throughout the Colony, making a total of 1,011 
actually undergoing the additional severity of punishment, which 
the regulations of the Government assign to offenders who have 
subjected themselves by renewed crimes to a second sentence of 
condemnation, after their arrival in the Colony. This small 
proportion is still more surprising, when it is considered that the 
whole of these eleven thousand criminals are selected from 
among the very worst offenders at home. ‘Our eleven 
thousand,’ observes Dr. Ross, ‘in ten thousand of whom so 
great a change has taken place, are not only the worst characters 
that Engiand could produce in a year, but they are actually the 
worst that could be taken from an accumulation of several years, 
It is computed that about 120,000 persons are annually confined 
in the several gaols and houses of correction in the United 
Kingdom : about 2,000 of these are sent to this Colony; and, as 
far as we can learn, about a half more, or 3000, to Sydney, inde- 
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pendent of the females, who may be estimated at about 1,000 
more, making a total of about 6,000 convicts transported from 
England annually. The male convicts (11,000) in this Colany, 
therefore, form one-third of the gross number transported from 
England in the course of five years and a half, selected as the 
very worst from a mass of criminals amounting to no less a 
number than 220,000, It is to be recollected, also, that though 
the above is the total number of prisoners now in Van Diemen’s 
Land, a considerable proportion of the remaining population of 
the island, now upwards of 30,000 in number, consists of men 
who had formerly been convicts, but are now free, and con- 
ducting themselves, if not altogether as virtuous and religious 
subjects, undoubtedly as honest and industrious members of 
the community.’— Essay, pp. 61, 62. 

There is one point intimately connected with this subject, 
which is not lustrated in any of the works quoted; the im- 
portant one of Female Prisoner Servants. r. Ross, # is 
true, has inserted some remarks on the difficulty of the general 
reformation of females ; but not a word about the female 
prisoners who are assigned to settlers in Van Diemen’s Land. 
A writer in the ‘ Hobart Towa Magazine,’ has however pre- 
sented a brief but somewhat piquant passage on this subject, 
introducing it by a complaint that it has net been treated of in 


the * Almanack’ which he is reviewing. 


‘Every one will admit, that he has infinitely more trouble to 
manage his female than his male assigned servants. We frankly 
acknowledge that this is our ease, as well as that of our friends and 
neighbours. And why is this? The answer is simple enough. 
Because you have no adequate means of punishing refractory females. 
You take a young lady of this description before a police magistrate, 
and tel) him she has behaved very ill, been sauey to your wife, burnt, 
scalded, or otherwise injured your children ; finally, that she has got 
gloriously drunk, and refused to work ; in legal, or rather in Quarter 
Session phraseology, that she has been guilty of ‘‘ insubordination.” 
Well, what follows? The “ Court” very properly adjudge her to be 
«* guilty,” and she makes no defence. How is this young lady to be 
adequately punished? Ali that can be done is to send her to the 
factory, put her in the “ crime class “ for six months (which she will 
tell you she can easily ** bow! off”) and perhaps, in an extreme case, 
shave ber head! And this is all, positively and actually all, that you 
can do to « very gorgon, a hyena, a she-tiger! And then there is 
this drawback upon even so slight, so silly a punishment as this, 
Instead of being rigidly confined in the “‘ crime class"’ for six months, 
this furious termagant will very frequently be “‘ assigned” in less than 
the same number of weeks, and sent out of the factory accordingly ; 
the quiet and amiable superintendent feeling wonderfully rejoice’ at 
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the opportunity of so good a riddance! And who can blame him ? 
No one certainly ; for of all plagues on earth, or under the earth, an. 
unruly woman is the worst, as any one who has lived in the Colony a 
single month will have abundant opportunities of discovering.’— 
Hobart Town Magazine, No. I. p. 30. 


In a Colony like that of Van Diemen’s Land, where the 
disproportion of the sexes is great, the influence of females 
upon society, be they bond or free, is infinitely more 
powerful and extended than in countries where the sexes are 
more equally divided. This circumstance has not escaped the 
netice of the British Government; indeed, there is reason to 
believe, that it has occupied no small portion of its serious 
consideration ; for at the commencement of the year 1832, his 
Majesty’s Commissioners for emigration determined to send out 
a number of respectable females between the ages of sixteen and 
thirty, the majority of whom were to be colleeted from the 
populous agricultural counties. There was good and practical 
policy in this arrangement; for in the first place, servants of 
this description were, of all others, the best suited to the colonial 
settler; and in the second, it was well known, that there were 
many young women, who having’ been brought up in such a 
manner as to be well qualified for the duties of service in the 
family of a farmer, were unable in their own country to procure 
such situations, or to gain even an honest livelihood, and who 
would therefore gladly avail themselves of an opportunity of 
emigrating to a Colony, in which they could rely upon the 
certainty of immediate and profitable employment. 

The plan originally adopted by the Commissioners for facili- 
tating the accomplishment of this benevolent and patriotic 
purpose, consisted in appropriating a certain sum arising from 
the sale of Crown Lands in the interested Colonies, to defray a 
moiety of the expense (about 8/.) of conveying a certain number 
of female emigrants to the Colonies in question ; the remainder 
of the passage money to be paid by the emigrants themselves. 
But in the instance now move particularly alluded to, this 
plan was superseded by the total defrayment of the expense 
of the passage by the Government, who in April 1832, 
took up a ship, the ‘Princess Royal, 402 tons, Joseph 
Grimwood commander, which they victualled with public stores, 
contracting, as in the case of convicts, for the conveyance of 
200 passengers, at the rate of 3/. 13s, dd. per ton freightage. 

This arrangement, although probably well meaut on the part 
of the Government, acting, it is to be presumed, upon the 
advice of the Commissioners, was nevertheless productive of 
great mischief and impropriety, By defiaying the whole of the 
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expense of the passengers, they opened a door for the em- 
barkation of a number of indigent and at the same time unprin- 
cipled persons. : 

Respectable females, who will resolutely put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and fill situations ready to receive them, are much 
wanted, and would meet with immediate and ample encourage- 
ment. Such Emigrants would speedily receive pressing invita- 
tions from the most respectable and highly esteemed settlers ; 
so that eventually, their ‘ domiciliation’ in Van Diemen’s 
Land would not only amply fulfil their own sanguine expecta- 
tions of success, but confer a real and most material benefit 
upon the Colony and its inhabitants. 





Arr. III.—1. Statutes at large. 5th Geo. IV. c. 95. An Act to 
Repeal the Laws relative to the Combination of Workmen, and for 
other purposes. A.D. 1824. 6th Geo. IV. c. 129. An Act to 
Repeal the Laws relating to the Combination of Workmen, and to 
make other provisions in lieu thereof. A.D. 1825. 

2. A Manual of the Law with regard to Public Meetings and Poli- 
tical Societies. By Thomas James Arnold, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister-at-law.—London ; A. Maxwell. 1533. pp. 82. 


HAT the Whigs out of power vehemently reprobated, the 

Whigs in power suffer to exist. What faith, then, can be 
had in Whiggism? If there were not some ground for confi- 
dence, that the people of England are on the middle passage to 
an Administration consonant with the public spirit, a Tory 
Government might be better borne. Not that any relish is felt for 
their doctrines or practices, but that then the field is open, and 
the fight is with a declared enemy. 

The Whigs are neither for us nor against us; and like all 
Protean personages of the sort, they look to their own advan- 
tage in turning the scale against the combatants on either 
side, just as it may suit to make the successful party a tool for 
their own purposes. 

True, they boast of sundry reforms,—and these must be 
admitted. But except the grand reform of all, their Alpha, 
they have given none Which fully recognizes and adopts any 
great principle. They seem disposed to travel regularly through 
their alphabet, and beginning with their Alpha, calculate on 
retaining office till they have reached, in their crooked course, 
and after a long day, their Omega. What have they done for 
political liberty? They have ve le taxes, and amended the 
condition of the slave, which they could not help. They have 
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opened the East-India trade, and kept the Bank Charter from 
growing worse, and they have done many more small things ; 

ut what have they done for political liberty? Have they re- 
pealed the Six Acts?- Have they amended and improved the 
trial by Jury? Have they amended the Libel-law? Have they 
repealed the Corn-laws? Have they not passed the Coercion 
Bill? Have they not abolished flogging abroad and preserved 
it at home, exhibiting the pusillanimity wherewith they charged 
the planter? Have they not justified and struggled for the 
prerogative of enslaving the sailor by impressment ? 

The people of England want not now the pettinesses, the 
half-doings of these men; they demand first, the charter of 
their liberties, the grand principles on which good govern- 
ment must rest, to be conceded in some great measures. All 
the details will follow as the early fruit of such concessions. 

This course of reflection has been suggested by the conduct 
of the Government in relation to the conviction of the labourers, 
at the last Dorsetshire assizes. 

What Whigs are and may be, was there announced,—though 
not for the first time. The Irish Coercion Bill, and the prose- 
cution of Mr. Barrett, as well as sundry other dallyings with 
Irish politicians, had shown their nature; but this was not 


made clear to the people of England,—it was not brought home 
to them. 

This case is an instance of the tyrannies that may exist in a 
free country—the laying hold of an old, nearly obsolete, and 
no wise applicable Statute,—to bring parties to punishment for 
an offence they knew not to be within the prohibitions of the 
law. 


The case of the Dorsetshire labourers cannot be better set 
forth than in the words of the Morning Chronicle, now and for 
some time past a professed moderate.— 


‘ The real crime’ says the editor ‘ was, the participating in the ag- 
gressive tactics of the Trades’ Unions....It has been asked, what would 
be said were any of the peers or magistrates, who have taken Orange 
oaths, to be sentenced to transportation. The legal crime is the 
same as that of Loveless, but then the real crime is not the same. 
The only thing to be said is, that in England a man is never 
punished for that on which he is convicted. What influences the jury, 
is hardly ever that which is given in evidence. The judge is little 
guided by the verdict in his sentence, and in the subsequent trial by 
the Home Secretary, which is the final one, the first trial has little 
to do with the matter. Whether it be possible to order the matter 
otherwise we know not ; but we conclude with repeating, that a man 
is never punished for that of which he is found guilty.’ 
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This able statement contains the very kernel of the matter ; 
but for present edification on the shape and nature of this 
tyranny, it is necéssary to dwell somewhile on the state of the 
law on the subject,—the circumstances under which the law 
was made,—and the reasons for supposing it not to be 
applicable to the case in question. There ate besides 
sundry mufalities to be illustrated by means of the instati¢e, 
which it would not be right to pass over. 

For the present object it will be sufficient to use as the 
authority, the able manual of Mr. Arnold. Even this book, 
well as it is arranged, does not present the law in so clear a 
shape as it might be put in one Act of the Legislature. The 
necessity of recurring to Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, or 
Judge Foster’s work, or auy other, is sufiiciently ludicrous. 
The statutes and bits of statutes at the end, only add to the 
confusion, not of Mr. Arnold’s method, but of the subject. 
This little book contains some eighty-two pages. The whole 
Jaw, as appears from his excellent digest of it, might be coti- 
tained in a third of that space. Small as the book is, it costs 
2s. 6d. The Useful Knowledge ones | should have circulated 
it for 6d., and thus afforded to the poor Dorsetshire labourers the 
bitter fruit of knowledge at a cheaper rate than banishment. 
But such a publicatiou would be too little recomtmendatory of 
the Government, and of contentment and reconciliation with 
things as they are. It might however have had the effett of 
diverting the members of the Trades’ Unions from a useless 
strugvling for impossibilities, to a determined outety against the 
continuance of such tyranniés as the Corn-laws, or laws like 
this, which ave suffered to press against the poor man, leaving 
the rich and the powerful free. 

The Acts, in fine, relating to this subject are the following, 
passed in the years which are cited with them. It is important 
to observe these epochs, for they tell at sight, in most of the 
cases, the motive and occasion of the law. 

During all this period the legislation of Sag was 
motived ia fear. Every demonstration of public feeling was 
carefully repressed by the severest measures, which had usually 
for their proximate cause some rabble-outrage, unconnected with 
political feeling,—a mere momentary ebullition, which in quieter 
times would be but an ordinary police affair. 

Anybody unacquainted with the character of English law, 
would have been puzzled, in perusing these statutes coupled 
with the Combination Law, to divitie whether the Dorsetshire 
inet were guilty or not of any infraction of the law. 

In 1797, when the people of England were seized with panic 
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on account of the French Revolution, an Act was passed to 
prevent the seduction of persofis in the army and navy ‘rom 
their allegiance, which in the preamble to the Bill (37 Geo. lil.c. 
123) was alleged to have been attempted by means of oaths 
unlawfully administered to them. 

This Act determined that— 

Any person ptoceeding ‘to administer, or cause to be admi- 
nistered, or be aiding or assisting at, or present at, and consent- 
ing to, the administering or taking of any oath or engagement 
purporting of intended to bind the person taking the same to 
ehgage in any mutinous or seditious purpose; or to disturb the 
public peace; or to be of any association, society, or confede- 
racy, formed for any such purpose; or to obey the orders or 
commands of any committee or body of men not lawfully con- 
stituted, or of any leader or commander, or other person not 
having authority by law for that parpose; or not to inform or 
give evidence against any associate, confederate, or other 
petson; or not to reveal or discover any unlawful combivation 
or confederacy ; or not to reveal or discover any illegal act done 
or to be done; or not to reveal or discover any illegal oath or 
engagement which may have been administered or tendered to, 
or taken by such person or persons, or to or by any other 
petson or persons, or the import of any such oath or engage- 
ment; shall; on conviction thereof by due course of law, be 
adjudged guilty of felony, and may be transported for any term 
of years not exceeding seven years ; and every person who shall 
take any such oath or engagement, not being compelled thereto, 
shall, on conviction thereof by due course of law, be adjadged 
guilty of felony, and may be transported for any term of years 
not exceeding seven years.’ 

Is this the Act? Under what category of offence were the 
men charged? Surely not for mutiny or sedition. Are the bare 
words ‘ to disturb tle peace,’ coupled with the preamble, to be 
construed in our specialty scheme of legislation, as descriptive of 
a substantial offence? Is that the object of the Trades’ Unions ? 

In the 39th year of the same reign (1799) another Act (39 
Geo; Il: ¢: 79.) was passed to put down the societies of United 
Englishmen, United Scotsmen, United Britons, United Irishmen, 
and the London Corresponding Society, on an allegation that a 
traitorous conspiracy had been long carried on against the Go- 
vernment ; and that they used unlawful oaths, and engagements, 
and secret signs, and committees, and secretaries, and other 
Officers, in a secret manner and that many of these societies 
were composed of different divisions; branches, or parts, which 
communicated with each other by seerstaries, delegates, or 
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otherwise ; and by means thereof maintained an influence over 
large bodies of men, and deluded many ignorant and unwary 
persons into the commission of acts highly criminal. 

It then abolishes all these societies by name; and declares 
that every society the members whereof shall, according to 
the rules thereof, or to any provision or agreement for that pur- 
pose, be required or admitted to take any oath or engagement 
which shall be an uniawful oath or engagement, within the 
intent and meaning of the Act, &c. (37 Geo. ILI]. c. 123), or to 
take any oath not required or authorized by law ; and every 
society the members whereof, or any of them, shall take, or in 
any manner bind themselves by any such oath or engagement 
on becoming or in consequence of being members of such 
society ; and every the members whereof, or any of them, shall 
take, subscribe, or assent to any test or declaration not required 
by law, or not authorised in manner hereinafter mentioned ; and 
every society of which the names of the members, or of any of 
them, shall be kept secret from the society at large, or which 
shall have any committee or select body so chosen or appointed 
that the members constituting the same shall not be known by 
the society at large to be members of such committee or select 
body, or which shall have any president, treasurer, secretary, 
delegate, or other officer, so chosen or appointed that the election 
of such persons to such offices shall not be known to the 
society at large, or of which the names of all the members, and 
of all the committees or select bodies of members, and of all 
presidents, treasurers, secretaries, delegates, and other officers, 
shall not be entered in a book or books to be kept for that pur- 
pose, and to be open to the inspection of all the members of 
such society, and every society which shall be composed of dif- 
ferent divisions or branches, or of different parts, acting in any 
manner separately or distinct from each other, or of which any 
part shall have any separate or distinct president, secretary, 
treasurer, delegate, or other officer, elected or appointed by or 
for such part, shall be deemed and taken to be unlawful combi- 
nations and confederacies. 

It then goes on to enact, that every person who shall become 
a member, and every person who shall directly or indirectly 
maintain correspondence or intercourse with any such society, 
or with any division, branch, committee, or other select body, 
president, treasurer, secretary, delegate, or other officer or 
member thereof, as such; or who shall by contribution of 
money, or otherwise, aid, abet, or support such society, or any 
members or officers thereof as such, shall be deemed guilty of 
an unlawful combination and confederacy. 
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Then follows the 52nd. Geo. III. c. 104. (1812), An Act to 
render more effectual the first-mentioned statute ; by which it 
is made felony, and punishable with death without benefit of 
clergy, to administer any oath or engagement intending to bind 
the person taking it to commit any treason or murder, or any 
felony punishable by law with death; and any person taking 
such oath or engagement, not being compelled thereto, is made 
liable to transportation for life, or for such term of years as the 
court shall adjudge. 

Does this Act more clearly denounce the offence? Was this 
aimed at Trades Unions ? 

The 57th Geo. ITI. c. 19. is the nextof the train of this species 
of legislation. It passed in 1817, and is an Act for the more 
effectually preventing seditious meetings and assemblies. Its 
preamble tells, that— 


‘ Assemblies of divers persons collected for the purpose or under 
the pretext of deliberating on public grievances, and of agreeing on 
petitions, complaints, remonstrances, declarations, and other addresses 
to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, or to both Houses or either 
House of Parliament, have of late been made use of to serve the end of 
factious and seditious persons, to the great danger and disturbance of 
the public peace, and had produced acts of riot, tumult, and disorder, 
and might become the means of producing confusion and calamities 
in the nation.’ 


It then enacts that no meeting of any description of persons 
exceeding the number of fifty, other than a county or local 
meeting called by the Lord Lieutenant or Sheritl, &c. &c. 
should be held without notice given by seven householders ; 
and sundry other conditions of a Tory tendency. 

This Act forbids the meeting of more than fifty persons 
within a mile of Westminster Hall, (except such parts of the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, as are within that distance), 
and it repeats sundry provisions as to unlawful oaths, adding a 
new condition, that the appointment of persons by a society, to 
induce or persuade any person or persons to become members 
of that society, shall render it an unlawful confederacy and 
combination. 

Finally, there is 60th Geo. LII. c. 6. ‘An Act for more 
effectually preventing seditious meetings and assemblies, to 
continue in force for five years.’ This was one of the Six Acts. 
It expired in 1824: but it is more than doubtful, whether its 
provisions do not stand alive in the last-mentioned Act which 
has not been. repealed, though superseded pending the exist- 
ence of this Act. The common notion is, that it is repealed ; 
but he would be a rash man who should act as if it were, for 
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nothing but the event of a decision on his case could prove it, 
and who could prophesy of that ? 

This Act of 60th Geo. III. also proscribed all meetings of 
which notice had not been given by seven householders, atid 
inserted if a public newspaper, with sundry vexatious provi- 
sions such as should charactefise one of the Six Acts; unless 
the meeting was. called by a Lord Lieutenant, Sheriff, Mayor, 
and sundry other functionaries. The provisions are in other 
respects similar to those of its predecessor. 

Besides these Acts might be enumerated several others, as 
Ist Geo. I. st. 2. c. 5, or the Riot Act; in which twelve 
persons thlawfully, riotously, and tumultuously assembled, 
may be dispersed by a Justice on proclamation; and if they 
do not go about their business in an hour aftetwards, they ate 
felons without benefit of clergy, and must suffer death. This 
was passed in 1715, just after the accession of the fitst George, 
when fears of the Pretender occupied all minds loyally inclined. 
The 60th Geo. IIl. c. 1, or Castlereagh’s Military Training 
Act; under which half-a-dozen persons at play with wooden 
swotds may be seized and transported for seven years, ot 
imptisoned fot two. 

The 13th Car. IL. st. 1, c, 5, against tumultuous petitioning ; 
which prohibits the soliciting of more than twenty signatures 
to a petition for alteration of matters established by law in 
church or state, unless the same has been consented to by 
three Justices, or the major patt of a Grand Jury. Penalty 
100/. and three months’ imprisonment. 

Then there is 2nd Ed. Ill. ce. 3, commonly called the 
Statute of Northampton, which forbids anybody to go armed 
to market. And the 17th Ric. IL. c. 8; and 13th Hen, IV. c. 7, 
which makes any assembly illegal ; and there dre dicta to show 
that an assembly means any two or three gathered together 
for any purpose. 

And there may be many more statates which no one knows 
of; and so there may be safety as to them till they are 
known. But no lawyer’s opinion is worth @ fig as to those that 
are known; their meaning must depend on the circumstances 
that may happen to arise. 

But for the present object it may be urged, that the later 


statutes which are supposed to be the present operating law, 
I 


(the 37th, 39th, 52nd, 57th, and 60th Geo. II1) relate to 
unlawful oaths atid unlawful societies, and are sufficiently 
marked with the impress of their age ;—matched together, arising 
out of the satne causes, and placed on different foundations from 
those of the Trades’ Unions. Until 1824, the last-mentioned 
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bodies were illegal, and might have come under some points of 
the descriptions of illegality contained in the abovementioned 
Acts telating to political societies; but in that year they were 
relieved of their illegality. More than this, among the Acts 
repealed with the old Combination Laws, were several relating 
to the oaths which sueh bodies had been accustomed to take 
for their purposes, and in their place there were no provisions 
to prevent the taking of such oaths. Yet the specific acts of 
offence of which such bodies were stipposed to be capable, 
violence and intimidation, &c., were met with a specific provi- 
sioh, and the punishment declared was three months imprison- 
ment; and by these Acts it was declared, that offences should 
be tried, tiot undet the old common of statute law, but by the 
new law. 

This is a short statement, and the upshot of the whole is that 
Trades’ Unions are not, and never were intended to be compre- 
hended in the termis of the Acts above-mentioned, forbidding 
unlawful societies and unlawful oaths; and if they were, that 
they were taken ott of the operation uf them by the statutes 
of 1824 and 1825; such Acts being directed against illegal 
sotieties, and these being then nade legal; and that therefore 
the putishitient of the Dorsetshire laboutérs should have been 
imprisonment for three months, instead of transportation for 
seven years. \ 

Such is the complexity of the law, that anybody may be 
forgiven fot not knowing what it is. Men ate not to be 
punished because they act in violation of a rumour of a law 
which can be traced to no source; at least none but Whigs or 
Tories would punish them for it. Thete is not, however, proof 
that the mer knew ever of a rumour forbidding their doings. 
Setresy does not always imply knowledge of wrong-doing,— 
but feebleness, from any cause, atid the desire not to be 
thwarted before the strerigth to meet the enemy has been 
acquited. Else all Cabinet Meetings, and Secret Councils, ih 
other quarters, were sinful; which may be so, though tot so 
deemed by Whigs or Tories. 

Thete is a healthful principle illustrated in this matter, which 
all governors would do well to regard ;—not to employ instri- 
ments which they would not that others should employ against 
them. The forced oaths of allegiance and submission,—the 
superstitious and false honour fontered by themselves,—are 
made the méatis of their undoing. The sanction by themselves 
ifivigorated, is made strong for the work of their enemies: 

Abolish oaths of all sorts, and the sanction will becotne feeble 
and inefficient for the support of others; But further, do right 
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and fear not, and all the enlightened and the patriotic, without 
oath or engagement, will give prompt and energetic support. 
Mete out to all equal justice. Unbind the bonds of industry. 
Connive not at the robbery of the food of the industrious 
classes. Give them honest bread, honest law, and honest go- 
vernment. But can such moral daring be expected from the 
men who abolished slavery and established impressment; who 
freed the black back of the negro from the whip, and reserved it 
for the white backs of the soldier and the sailor? They have no 
right conception of their vocation and their power; no confi- 
dence in the strengthfulness of honesty and right dealing. It is 
not thus that the reformers of a free people should act. 

What lessons of wisdom might not the Whigs have learnt, 
in the recollection of their own opposition to these tyrannical 
measures. But they know they have deserted their principles, 
and have not the strength which would come from the faith of 
the people even in their intentions; and therefore, with precipi- 
tation that was scarcely decent, did they hurry away these 
victims of an ignorant policy. But suchis always the cowardly 
fear of the wrong-doer. They could not appeal to their acts, 
saying ‘ Have we ever swerved from a straight-forward, dis- 
interested, and patriotic course? The Reform Bill which we 
began, is it not the means, full and complete, of a perfect repre- 
sentation of the people? Can the rejection of a call for justice 
in the distribution of political power, in the rights of industry, 
be imputed to us? hy are you then so ungrateful? Can 
you not wait a little for the accomplishment of what is still 
your due? Is there aught of reason to doubt that, disre- 
garding the interests of individuals or classes, we shall push 
on with might and main for the greatest happiness of you all ?’ 

Facts did not serve for such professions, and the appeal to 
reason must make way for the sppeel to force. An example 
was wanted ; and the benefit of the doubt could not be spared, 
lest an enemy should gain a momentary triumph. The acts 
of the Unions were wrong. It might be so—but that was not 
reason enough to strain the law contrary to its purport and 
spirit, to punish them in a case not comprehended in the law. 
If a Sheen is suffered to go free for a slip in his name when 
clear proof of murder was made, there seems better reason 
for pardoning men who were ignorant of Acts of Parliament, 
which were not known to very many better-informed persons 
who may pretend to some a as of such things. 

But it is the practice of the English law to teach by example. 
A man is hanged, or banished from his home, or sent to the 
treadmill, that people may ask where he is gone, and wherefore, 


os 
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But no thought is taken of the expense of all this to the poor 
culprit, and whether the people might not have been made 
to know that such and such a penalty would be inflicted if 
they did such and such a thing, and the culprit have also had 
the benefit of the teaching. This is nobody’s business; and the 
olden method of hanging by the neck for the sake of warning 
others, is still held by, to the extent that modern feelings 
will endure. 

And well might they be ignorant. The English laws are not 
promulgated except to the magistrates who put them in force; 
and are so overlaid with verbiage,—the meaning is so carefully 
concealed, and the principle, if there be one, is so narrow, so 
circumstantial, and technical,—that it requires a patient collation 
and comparison, of text and circumstance and common law and 
judicial decision, to descry the object in its precise application, 
Add to all this, that there are old, nay, ancient Statutes,— 
dicta of ancient writers,—all originating in and applicable to an 
ancient and by-gone state of things ; so that a man needs not 
only the Statutes at Large, but the advice and assistance of 
sundry legal Mentors each learned in his own department of 
the manifold English law, to suggest all precautions against 
the doing wrong; and then it is a chance, if he escape out of 
one mesh, that he does not fall into another. 

Is this liberty? Twenty of us may not sign a petition,—ten 
of us may not go down to the gallery of the House to look after 
it,—three of us may not assemble,—we know not what we may 
not do, through the kindly interference of past legislation ; and 
yet all this, which was the work of the old Parliament—the 
curse and rottenness of the nation—now happily removed, if 
the people would but know it, and act as if they did,—is lovingly 
acted upon and cherished by the Whigs, who cried out against 
it in their day of weakness. 

And now again, the Government have resisted the repeal of 
the taxes upon the means of making the laws known; on the 
higgling ground of probable loss to the revenue. They could 
not comprehend the force and virtue of moral power. But 
there was dishonesty plain and palpable in not meeting the 

uestion fairly. Their evident tactics were to suffer the 
Radicals to speak to exhaustion, and answer no more than the 
courtesies of the House demanded, If it was really felt that 
the matter was a pounds, shillings, and pence question; then 
why not submit it to the scrutiny to which figures may be put? 
The calculations of the mover were met by the opinions of the 
financial minister; and that not upon a secondary or merely 
incidental ground of resistance, but on the main and substantial 
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one. This might have been a seeming, but wasit an honest 
observance of the trath? But it is of the nature of the ba | 
and Whiggism, to admit the justice of the claim, and fin 
reasons of detail for not granting it. Just men in words, in 
actions not to be trusted. 

This inflirect fostering of tyranny is more to be guarded 
sqenat than the bold uncompromising adherence to it by Tories. 

ey avowed their motive; the others act upon it and profess 
differently. Is it wonderful that the people are irritated, when 
the men who for forty years clamoured against these things 
suffer them to continue? It is too bad to last, and may get 
worse instead of better, if all popular constituencies do not, 
whenever the opportunity comes, get rid of the worst parts of 
the present House of Commons, and chuse men better, if possi- 
ble, than the best. 

It is of no use to war against the truths that are demonstrated. 
It is proved by all recent experience, that bold and reliable 
statesmen do not exist. Such as there are, can be depended on 
only as they are driven; and that which the people can control, 
is the House of Commons. What that is, the ministry must be ; 
neither better nor worse. Perhaps the people have not Archi- 
medes’s point whereon to rest their full power to wield matters 
as they will; but let them use wisely what they have, and the 
end is in their keeping. 





Arr. 1V.—Quarterly Review, No. CI; Article on ‘Dr. Adam 
Clarke.’ 


HE friends of ‘ Church and State’ are in great alarm, and 
have great and good cause for being so. The patrons of 


charch livings and the proprietors of advowsons, if they have 
not the fear of God, have the fear of the people before their 
eyes. The lords spiritual are buckling on their armour for a 
crusade in defence of their seats, and particularly their incomes ; 
and the heavy artillery of the ecclesiastical press is daily, and 
weekly, and monthly, and quarterly, diseharging salvos in 
defence of Mother Church, chiefly remarkable for voice and for 
smoke, The greatest gun of the ecclesiastical battery is, of 
course, the ‘Quarterly Review.’ In the last number there 
ig an article, of twenty-eight pages, purporting to be a review 
of the life of the celebrated Wesleyan, Doctor Adam Clarke. 
Till the last ten pages however, the worthy Methodist is 
dropped, and in hig room are presented the lucubrations of a 
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Jesuit, viz. the ghostly author of the article himself, on con- 
nexion between Church and State. 

‘It is clear, says the writer of the article, ‘that Adam 
Clarke considered the system of Methodism, with Wesley its 
founder, as a system supplementary to the church establish- 
ment and no more.’ He admits however, that others are of a 
different opinion, and that on the success of Wesley’s expe- 
timent, and others of a similar description, these other persons 
have founded ‘an argument against any church establishment 
at all; which, accordingly, they declare to be unlawful, 
inexpedient, and unnecessary,’ After this the writer proceeds 
with self-complacency, and with as much confidence as if he 
were demonstrating a problem in Euclid, to show the necessity 
of a connexion between Church and State, or in plain words, 
the necessity of the whole people’s contributing about nine 
millions sterling per annum for maintaining the ecclesiastical 
establishment of one-third part of the entire part of the popu- 
lation —of placing this sum at the disposal of the executive and 
aristocracy,—of giving Bishops 50,000/. a-year for doing 
nothing but mischief, and curates 50/, a-year for being over- 
wake Todo the author justicé however, it ought to be stated, 
that his arguments in favour of Church and State apply to any 
religion as well as to that of the Church of England,—to the 
Presbyterian religion in Scotland,—to the Catholic in Canada, 
—to that of Sckeonnad if Turkey—of Jaggernaut in India, 
and of Foh in Tibet or Tonquin, 

‘ Now,’ says the polemical reviewer, ‘we would remind the 
yr w fence to an Established Church, that the principle was 
fully recognized under the Old Testament, and has never been 
cancelled under the New, and therefore cannot be supposed to 
have anything in it essentially wrong.’ There were many 
things fully recognized under the Old Testament and not 
cancelled under the New, which it would be ‘ essentially 
wrong’ to continue now-a-days,—which it would be indecent 
for a civilized people to practise merely because a rude and 
semi-barbarous people practised them three thousand years 
ago. The priests acted as butchers under the Jewish dispen- 
sation; but that would be no precedent for bishops doing the 
same thing under the English hierarchy in our times. at 
English prelates, ever since their restoration to their seats in 
Parliament in the immaculate reign of Charles II, have given 
their whole weight and influence to passing the most sanguinary 
laws in the English Criminal Code, would be no extenuation 
of their taking up the trade of executioners in its vulgar form, 
Samuel, a priest and a prophet, hewed Agag, a captive king, to 
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pieces, when Saul wished to spare him. This is not reprobated 
in the New Testament, and yet it would be no apology for the 
Archbishop of Canterbury taking upon himself the like office. 
David danced before the Ark, and there is no prohibition in 
the New Testament to do the like in a Christian church, yet it 
would be a most indecent spectacle to see William IV thus ex- 
hibit in Westminster Abbey. The Jewish priesthood or Levites 
constituted a tenth part of the Jewish pulation, and as their 
services were exclusively devoted to pllakoas objects, and they 
were forbidden all temporal employments, there was obvious 
justice in giving them a tenth part of the produce of the soil of 
an agricultural people. There is no express prohibition in the 
New Testament against giving a tenth part of the produce 
of the soil to the Christian priesthood ; but as the priesthood of 
the United Kingdom, instead of constituting one-tenth part of 
the population, does not amount to one sixteen-hundredth part 
of it, there is the greatest injustice in giving, and the most 
outrageous impudence in claiming a similar share,—and not 
only claiming this indeed, but also great palaces and fine 
houses, and large estates and splendid churches into the bargain. 
‘If,’ says the reviewer, ‘it be replied, as no doubt it will 
be, that our Lord’s language is, “ My kingdom is not of this 
world,” we make answer,—true, but these words of Jesus to 
Pilate, who charged him with copspiring against Cesar, are 
hardly to be understood as meaning that kings are not to build 
churches, or provide pastors for the people committed to them.’ 
The reply to this is plain. There is no earthly objection to 
kings building churches or providing pastors, provided it be 
done with their own money, and not at the expense of the 
people. ‘And,’ adds the reviewer, ‘if it be further contended 
that kings are not in fact represented under the New Testament 
as nursing fathers of the Church, we again say—true, for a 
Tiberius and a Nero happened to be kings in those dere. but 
that it is strange to argue from them to a George or a William 
in our own.’ The critic accounts in this passage for no more 
than forty years from the first appearance of Christ amongst 
the Jews to the death of Nero, and he leaves, therefore, a 
eriod of near two centuries and a half unaccounted for. 
n this period of above two centuries, there reigned also 
Roman princes, such as Vespasian, Titus, Trajan, the two 
Antonines, and Marcus Aurelius, whose talents and virtues 
might be compared not only to those of the Georges, but also 
the Henries and even the Arthurs, and yet they neither built 
churches nor instituted tithes. 
* But the king,’ says the reviewer, ‘may be the friend of 
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religion, we are told—only he must “ patronise it” (that is the 
phrase) in the same way as he patronises any other good cause, 
and not establish it. Now, when he patronises other good 
causes, he often does so, argues a very clever “ Essayist on the 
Church,” whose recent publication we have in our eye, by 
granting the parties charters of incorporation, bestowing on 
them crown lands, and recommending grants of money,—why 
may he not do the same for the best cause of all? ’—The king 
cannot grant charters of incorporation at variance with the law 
of the land, and he cannot alienate the crown lands, and as to 
his recommending grants of money, this would never fill the 
flesh-pots of the English priesthood, supposing always that 
the House of Commons were the representatives of the great 
majority of the people. ‘The best cause of all’ here alluded 
to is not the cause of religion, but the cause of the Church of 
England, which is the cause of the minority of the people, and 
even worse than this, the cause only of the priesthood of that 
manny, and of those in a mercenary sense connected with 
them. 

‘But it is unjust that the Dissenter should pay to the 
support of a form of worship which he does not adopt? 
Strictly speaking, no man pays to its support ;—it is upheld by 

ossessions of its own; its own by a title as indisputable, at 
east, as that by which any property whatever is held within 
the four seas.’—If this be true, the Reformation in so far as the 
property enjoyed at present by the English Church is con- 
cerned, was sheer robbery by one religious sect upon another 
religious sect. The Catholic Church enjoyed this property by 
the strong and long prescription of a thousand years, and the 
Protestant Church has hardly held it for above one-fourth part 
of that period. On the same principle the Church of England 
might as fairly seize and appropriate the chapels and lands of 
the Dissenters, who, in their eyes, are as great heretics as the 
Catholics themselves. Henry VIII seized upon the church lands 
as the chief magistrate of the people, since he could not seize 
them as his own private property. By Acts of Parliament they 
have been appropriated to their present uses. The reviewer indeed 
admits, that ‘the Church of England is the creature of an Act 
of Parliament.’ What an Act of Parliament gave, therefore, an 
Act of Parliament may take away. In reality the legislature 
has been, ever since the Reformation, dealing pretty freely in 
the appropriation of Church property. 

‘ Even the semblance of hardship, however, can hardly attach 
to the Dissenter, for tithes are a rent-charge upon lands, and of 
the landowners is one in a hundred a Dissenter?’—The hard- 

VOL. xx1.—— Westminster Review. r 
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ship would not be the less if the number were small; though 
the number, including the Catholics, is very great. ‘The hard- 
ship on the Protestant and Catholic Dissenters is, that the con- 
tributions of the community, of which they are part, are accu- 
mulated on an establishment, which as far as they are concerned, 
has no visible effect but trampling them in the mud, 

* Bat church-rates—is there not a hardship here, that men 
should be made to contribute to the maintenance of a fabric 
which they never enter? No greater hardship than a thousand 
others, which a state of society (as opposed to a state of nature) 
involves. Individuals are constantly compelled to support 
institutions in which they have no direct interest themselves, 
but which the public good is understood to require. We pay 
our quota to a county rate for the erection of a mad-house 
which we shall never occupy, or of a bridge which we shall 
never pass; we are taxed for the maintenance of the soldier, 
though we may have serious scruples as to the lawfulness of 
the profession of arms, or political objections to a standing 
army.’—In a state of nature, that is, among savages, it is true 
that there is no costly church maintained for the ‘benefit of the 
minority of the horde or tribe, at the expense of the majority. 
The Chinese however, who are not in a state of nature, nor 
have been for a space of 4000 years, have an Emperor who 
keeps, more or less, 500 concubines. This is probably one of 
the thousand hardships which a state of society, as opposed to 
a state of nature, involves ; but if the Chinese people had good 
government, they would probably compel their emperor to dis- 
pense with this luxury. The king of Siam,—and the Siamese 
are not ina state of nature,—maintains a thousand priests to 
mutter prayers for him, in a language which he does not 
understand. If the Siamese people had a_ representative 
government, one priest instead of 1000, would perhaps be 
deemed sufficient. The Hindoos are not in a state of nature, 
yet Jaggernaut, not a king, but an idol, composed of an ill 
fashioned block of timber, maintains a thousand cooks at the 
expense of the people ; there is no absolute necessity that this 
should continue, even though the British sovereigns of India 
may pocket some 10,000/. a-year by the imposture. The mad- 
house, and the bridge, and the army, are public conveniencies 
or necessities for the benefit of the whole people; whereas a 
church which a man never enters, and in which are preached 
doctrines irreconcileable to his conscience, is of no more use or 
value to him than a Heathen temple or a Mohammedan ue, 
and the hardship of contributing to such worthless establish- 
ments needs not to be insisted upon. 
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‘ But,’ says the critic, it is objected that ‘ the Chureh Estab- 
lishment no longer represents the religious sentiments of the vast 
majority of the nation, as it once did, and therefore is no 
longer to be supported by the national government.’ He then 
proceeds to assert his belief that the numerical majority is still 
great, but he makes out no case, and indeéd his own misgivings 
upon this poimt, appear in a subsequent part of his Essay to be 
very considerable. The nation, of course, cannot mean that 
portion of it called England and Wales, but must embrace 
the three kingdoms. Now, of these, the population is in round 
numbers 24,000,000. If half the population of England and 
Wales be allowed to belong still to the Established Church, and 
half a million of that of Ireland, after excluding all Protestant 
Dissenters and Catholics,—and two-thirds of the population of 
Scotland be assumed as belonging to the established form of 
worship in that country,—there will be, as belonging to the two 
established religions of the nation, 9,000,000, and the Dissenters 
will amount to 15,000,000. Thus, therefore, the sect imagined 
by the reviewer to constitute a majority, will constitute less than 
ee in a hundred of the whole population. 

‘The true comparison, however,’ observes the reviewer, ‘ to 
institute is this:—what proportion do the members of the 
Church of England bear to those of any single body of Dis- 
senters? Is there any single body that will admit of being 
named as its rival—we mean its rival in numbers? For to 
speak of the Dissenters as a community, in the same sense as 
we speak of the Church, is an abuse of language; the various 
sects into which they are split differing from one another at 
least as much as from the Establishment itself: in fact, holding 
nothing in common save jealousy of that, and a determination 
to combine for its overthrow.’—What sense or utility can there 
be in comparing the numbers of the Established Church, with 
those of any particular class of Dissenters? Is not every man 
a Dissenter, who will not subscribe the 39 articles, and profess 
his belief in the Athanasian Creed? Are not all Quakers, 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Socinians, Wesleyans, 
and for that matter Jews, Mohammedans, and Hindoos, and all 
perhaps except Infidels and Atheists, considered by the Church 
with the same impartial injustice, and considered in no other 
light than as excommunicated beings good for nothing but 
paying tithes? It may be observed, that although the Essayist, 
in Common with other Churchmen, is anxious to claim the sect 
of the Wesleyans, the most numerous in England, as only 
supplementary to the Church, they are not in the passage just 
quoted, excepted from the rest of the Dissenters as combining 
to overthrow the Church. r2 
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* Besides, if the Church of England does not represent the 
vast majority of the people which it once did, is it therefore to 
be abandoned without inquiry into the cause ?’—It is reasonable 
to conclude, that when the Church of England no longer repre- 
sents the vast majority of the people which it once did, the 
same funds which were appropriated for its maintenance should 
no longer be appropriated in its decline. As to its being aban- 
doned without inquiry, there has been ample inquiry ; and the 
Church has been found irreclaimable and incurable. It had no 
sooner been established than its ranks began to be thinned by 
dissent; and as the people have advanced in arts, knowledge, 
and civilization, the rate of progress of that dissent has been 
yearly increasing. An established church, however slenderly 
endowed,—and the case is still more flagrant when it is richly 
endowed, as is the united Church of England and Ireland,—is 
in its nature pampered, therefore indolent, and consequently 
defective in zeal and assiduity. The more wealthy the Church, 
the greater would be the number of Dissenters. The greatest 
number of Dissenters is in Ireland. The number in England is 
smaller; and even in Scotland, notwithstanding the comparative 
poverty of its national Church, the number of Dissenters is 
considerable and increasing daily. It was the Legislature itself 
which gave the first grand impulse to dissent in Scotland, when 
it made the pastors independent of the people, by bestowing 
the right of nomination upon the Crown, the rotten Corpora- 
tions, and the lazy landed Aristocracy of that country. In a 
free country, where civilization is advancing, no human effort 
can prevent dissent, and a church connected with the state 
only tends to provoke it. A good sweeping despotism like that 
of Spain or Turkey, in which innovation in matters of religion is 
never disconnected from reform in the civil government, and 
where an exemplary quantity of blood may as necessity requires 
it be shed either at an auto da fé or on the scaffold, can alone 
maintain orthodoxy. 

The Reviewer proceeds to state the causes, which, according 
to his view, have given rise to dissent. They have been pro- 
duced, he intimates, ‘not by scruples but by circumstances,’ 
The circumstances were, it seems, ‘a mere want of accommo- 
dation within the Church walls, and personal knowledge of a 
Church minister.’ He quotes the example of ins in 
which, when the Church Establishment was formed, there 
existed but sixty-two parishes, and where the alterations down 
to the present time are but inconsiderable. The population of 
Lancashire is, in round numbers, 1,500,000 ; whence for every 
church of the Establishment, there are above 20,000 inhabitants, 
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so that allowing a church for every 2,000 inhabitants, there are 
688 churches too few. ‘There,’ says the critic, ‘the people 
were sheep without fold or shepherd ;’ and very truly. One 
would fo this a very clear case made out against the 
Church. You do not allow the Dissenters house-room. They 
build houses for themselves at their own expense, contributing 
at the same time to maintain your houses and your establish- 
ments ; and then you eulogize the Church that has given rise to 
this dissent by a desertion of its own duties. ‘ It was not,’ says 
the candid author, ‘ conscientious objections to our ecclesiastical 
constitution,’ but their want of church-room that produced 
this dissent. The writer then flounders about in seeking means 
for adding to the number of churches. Not content with a 
million sterling, taken from the public some years ago for build- 
ing new churches, together with the local taxes which followed 
it, he calls out for more legislative enactment upon the same sub- 
ject. The Church revenue of the United Kingdom, is, as already 
stated, about nine millions. Now if every Dissenter of the 
United Kingdom were to return to the bosom of the Church, 
and every Catholic and Jew within the kingdom were to sub- 
scribe the 39 articles and swallow the Athanasian Creed, the 
Church would demand that its revenues should be raised to 
something like twenty-four millions. Such are the blessings of 
orthodoxy. 

‘ Moreover,’ says the writer, ‘ when it is proposed that there 
shall be no Established Church at all—that the State shall 
make no provision, for the religious wants of the people—it is 
assumed, that the people will assuredly provide for their own 
wants: their zeal being sufficiently manifested, it is pretended, 
by the voluntary churches they already uphold.’ He then tries 
this by what he calls ‘the test of experience.’ He gives the 
population of the Tower-Hamlets, Finsbury, and other divisions 
of the metropolis, at 905,715 souls, stating that the number of 
churches for this population was but 45; leaving therefore, at 
the rate of 2,000 for each church, 800,000 souls without 
churches. One would think this a very clear demonstration 
against the efficiency of the Church. Nothing of the kind 
however; the honest polemic throws the whole blame upon 
the Dissenters, although to make up the defect in the 
provision made by the Church, they have built 186 chapels be- 
sides. These Dissenters then, who not only contribute their 
equal share for the maintenance of the Established churches, 
but build and endow at their own peculiar charge above four 
times as"many places of worship as those of the Establishment, 
are blamed for not building more, and leaving according to the 
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Reviewer about ‘700,000 outcasts, to furnish recruits to the 
Rotunda.’ The writer must surely suppose that these 700,000 
persons, not less than those who are accommodated in the 
Dissenting Chapels, are Dissenters, man, woman, and child, 
and therefore unworthy the care of the Orthodox Church and 
its Pastors. Were this a true picture, itis perfectly clear that 
out of the population of 905,715 alluded to, there would remain 
but the small fraction of 90,000 Churchmen,-or that the Dis- 
senters would be in the proportion of nearly ten to one of ‘the 
followers of the Church. What charity and what encouragement 
to return to the tender bosom of that orthodox Church ! 

* America,’ says the Reviewer, ‘is pointed to with triumph— 
where religion has been left to itself.’ ‘It is not true,’ he adds, 
‘ that religion has been hitherto left to itself in America.’ He 
observes, that those who went originally to America, were men 
who expatriated themselves on religious grounds, and thence it is 
possible that the original impulse might continue to the present 
day, albeit two centuries have elapsed. The original settlers 
were Presbyterians and Catholics driven from England chiefly 
by the persecution of the Established Church and its patrons; 
this, therefore, seems an odd illustration of the benefits to be 
derived from the connexion between Church and State in 
England. He insists that the maintenance of religion in Ame- 
rica was, at one time, compulsory ; but admits, what he could 
not easily deny, that it is so no longer. Notwithstandimg that 
compulsion no longer exists in any part of the Union, he pro- 
ceeds to draw his example of the advantages of the compulsory 
ever the voluntary system, by comparing the state of religion in 
two portions of the country; the one, the New-England States, 
where it was compulsory ; and the other, the Southern States, 
where it was not. In the first, the proportion of clergy to the 
inhabitants was one to every 1328 inhabitants. Conceiving 
this statement to be quite conclusive, he taunts the opponents 
of a connexion between Church and State, and who prate of 
America, as men who ‘ know not what they say, nor whereof 
they affirm.’ The difference in the proportion of the clergy to 
the inhabitants in the two portions of America, he would have 
us to understand, is entirely to be ascribed to a compulsory 
provision, or in other words to a connexion between Church and 
State which no longer exists, and which, in the sense in which 
it is understood here, never did exist, for it was always optional 
with every individual to connect himself with whatever sect he 
thought proper. The real cause of the disparity, if the writer 
knew it, he carefully conceals. In the Eastern States, the 
great mass of the people consists now, as it always did, of pious 
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Presbyterians and other Protestants. It contains no native in- 
habitants, no slaves, and few men of colour. The Southern 
States abound in Catholics, always less rigid in religious dis- 
cipline than Protestants; they contain above two millions 
of slaves, who receive no religious instruction, and are not 
even permitted to read or write; they contain about 340,000 

le of colour, who are under the same interdict ; they contain 
the bulk of the native tribes, many of whom are not yet con- 
verted to Christianity ; and it must be added, that the whole 
population itself is demoralized by the contagion of negro 
slavery. Of the latter, it should not be forgotten, that the 
Episcopal religion of England is the prevailing and favoured 
form of worship. It may be admitted that it would not be con- 
venient for the Questerly Review to have stated all this, more 


particularly since its patrons, the Bishops, have generally been 
advocates for negro slavery in our own colonies, and went the 
a vw: an occasion not very remote of quoting the Bible 
itself in favour of its legality. 

The difficulty of providing religious instruction for our remote 
agricultural districts is, of course, much insisted upon ; and for 
= illustration, the Reviewer wanders into the forests of the 


estern districts of America. His first authority on this sub- 
ject, is the author of ‘ The Domestic Manners of the Americans’ 
(poor Mrs. Trollope’s name, is discreetly withheld.) The exam- 
ple is an American washerwoman. ‘1 was much struck,’ says 
the very observant author of the manners of the Americans, 
‘ with the answer of a r woman whom I saw ironing on a 
Sunday. “ Do you make no difference in your occupations on 
a Sunday?” I said. “I be’ant a Christian, ma’am; we have 
got no opportunity,”"—was the reply. This very striking case 
suggests the utility and necessity of a Church Establishment, 
and of. a connexion between Church and State. The real 
answer would be by asking, whether it is the Church Established 
or the Dissenters that are habitually foremost in penetrating 
into the wild, or underground, or sterile portions of the universe. 

It occurs, even to the Reviewer, that the evidence of his au- 
thority may be suspected of ‘ passion or prejudice ;’ so he adds 
the testimony of the Rev. Samuel Mills, an American Missio- 
nary. This individual describes the whole country from Lake 
Erie to the Gulf of Mexico, containing, according to him, about 
a million of inhabitants, as ‘the valley of the shadow of death,’ 
and as having little more than ‘ one hundred Protestant or con- 
gregational Ministers’ throughout. The case is not so bad 
after all, and will bear a very favourable comparison with the 
provision made by the English Church in some of the most 
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populous parts of the kingdom. Thus Lancashire and the dis- 
tricts of the metropoits already referred to, contain a population 
of 2,200,000 and upwards, with but 107 churches; so that the 
voluntary religious provision in the back-woods of America is 
larger than that furnished by the Church of England in the 
proportion of two to one. This proportion would be greatly 
enhanced, if it is considered that the American ministers are 
confined to Protestants, and that the population of a million 
referred to, contains a good many native tribes not Christians, a 
great many slaves not permitted to receive religious instruction, 
and the bulk of the French population within the Union, who 
are of course Catholics and have their own churches. But, 
this explanation apart, the deficiency which gave rise to the 
lamentations of the Rev. Samuel Mills, five years ago, no longer 
exists. In America there is no real demand that freedom will 
not supply; and the religious societies and colleges of New 
England and the other old States, have within the last few years 
supplied the back settlements with no less than four hundred 
missionaries. 

‘Such is the fate,’ says the Reviewer, in a tone of deep 
commiseration, ‘ of an agricultural district where religion is to 
be maintained by a system of voluntary churches.’ ‘ How,’ he 
adds, ‘would voluntary churches be furnished to our agri- 
cultural communities, consisting, as they often do, of one or 
two gentlemen, eight or ten farmers, and a few scores of 
cottagers ?’ The district here made out would probably amount, 
in all, to ten or fifteen families ; and even supposing the con- 
nexion between Church and State a proper one, it would be 
asking rather too much that the country at large should find 
a pastor at 400/. or 500/. a-year, in order to afford spiritual 
instruction to so inconsiderable a number. No country could 
afford such an expenditure ; but how is the matter done at pre- 
sent? The incumbent, probably a pluralist, never sees the dis- 
trict, although in the receipt of 1,000/. or 2,000/. a-year. A 
Curate upon 100/. preaches in the morning in one parish, and 
gallops off ten miles to preach in the evening in another; the 
parishioners having to travel occasionally four, five, or eight 
miles to church. Fihese things are managed differently under 
the voluntary system in America ; and that too, under circum- 
stances of infinitely greater difficulty than it is possible can 
ever exist in the most obscure and remote corners of this 
country. Mr. Flint, a clergyman of New England, the very 
individual spoken of in terms of merited approbation by Mrs. 
Trollope, gives the following description of the manner in which 
they are conducted in the remote regions of America with their 
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scattered population of two or three inhabitants to a square 
mile.— 


‘ Nine-tenths of the religious instruction of the country,’ he says, 
‘is given by people who itinerate, and who are, with very few ex- 
ceptions, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary, men 
of great zeal and sanctity. These earnest men, who have little to 
expect from pecuniary support, and less from the prescribed reverence 
and influence which can only appertain to a stated ministry, find at 
once that every thing depends upon the cultivation of popular talents. 
Zeal for the great cause, mixed, perhaps imperceptibly, with a spice 
of earthly ambition, and the latent emulation and pride of our 
nature, and other motives, which unconsciously influence, more or 
less, the most sincere and the most disinterested,—the desire of dis- 
tinction among their contemporaries and their brethren,—and a react- 
ing struggle for the fascination of popularity, goad them on to study 
all the means and arts of winning the people. Travelling from 
month to month through dark forests, with such ample time and 
range for deep thought, as they amble slowly on horseback along 
their peregrinations, the men naturally acquire a pensive and romantic 
turn of thought and expression, such as we think favourable to elo- 
quence. Hence, the preaching is of a highly popular cast ; and its 
first aim is to excite the feelings. Hence, too, excitements, or in reli- 
gious parlance, ‘awakenings,’ are common in all this region.’ 


The Reviewer is of opinion that the ‘system of voluntary 
churches would be absolutely fatal to all efficient pastoral 
intercourse of the minister with his people.’ He afterwards 
adds, ‘There will then be no minister who has a_ district 
assigned to his peculiar care and keeping, where he individually 
feels himself answerable for the souls that are therein. He 
will share it with other parties of other persuasions. The 
latch of the door will no longer be lifted with the same boldness 
as now. The whole parish will be debateable ground, and no 
man will know in it his own. The several ministers will find it 
no pleasant thing to encounter one another in the sick man’s 
chamber, under a temptation, perhaps, to wrangle out points 
of divinity over the couch of death; or, at all events, each 
uncertain whether he is not trespassing on the province of the 
others; and so the patient will probably be abandoned alto- 
gether.’ The sum total of this objection is, that the monopoly 
is in danger, and that even at the present moment the Dis- 
senters are making serious inroads upon it. Nothing can be 
more unlike this picture of alleged ecclesiastical discord, than 
the actual condition of things in the United States of America, 
the only country in the world in which the voluntary system is 
in full and active operation. Mr. Stuart, the calmest, the most 
judicious and the most accurate observer that has recently 
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visited the United States, repeatedly dwells with pleasure and 
satisfaction upon this important fact. ‘ After hearing,’ he says, 
‘a plain sensible discourse,’ from a cl man, whom he de- 
scribes as ‘a very unaffected sincere looking person, and of 
the congregational form of worship, the preacher addressed the 
people in the following words ;— My friends, the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper is to be dispensed here this evening. This 
is a free church, open to all,—Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, and other denominations of christians. This is 
according to our belief. All are invited; the risk is theirs.’ 
The following newspaper notice, also given by Mr. Stuart, is 
in the same spiit;—‘ The corner stone of a new Baptist church 
was laid at S:.vannah, in Georgia, and the ceremonial services 
were performed by the clergymen of the Methodist, German, 
Lutheran, Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Baptist Churches.’ 
* The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered in the 
reverend Mr. Post’s church, (Presbyterian church at Washing~- 
ton,) and, as usual, all members of other churches, in regular 
standing, were invited to unite with the members of that 
church, in testifying their faith im, and love to their Lord and 
Saviour. The invited guests assembled around the table; and 
it so happened, that Mr. Gundy, a senator from Tenessee, and 
two Cherokee Indians, were seated side by side.’ This spirit 
of liberality and conciliation is not of recent origin, but of very 
long standing in America, as the following anecdote of Wash- 
ington, taken from ‘ Hosack’s Life of Governor Clinton,’ will 
show.—* While the American army, under the command of 
Washington, lay encamped in the environs of Morris-town, New 
Jersey, it occurred that the service of the communion (here 
observed semi-annually only) was to be administered in the 
Presbyterian Church of that village. In a morning of the 
previous week, the general, after his accustomed inspection of 
the camp, visited the house of the reverend Doctor Jones, then 
pastor of that church, and, after the usual preliminaries, thus 
accosted him :—‘ Doctor, | understand that the Lord’s Supper 
is to be celebrated with you next sabbath. 1 would learn, if it 
accords with the canons of your church, to admit communi- 
eants of another denomination?” The Doctor rejoined, “‘ Most 
certainly. Ours is not the Presbyterian’s table, General, but the 
Lord’s table ; and hence we give the Lord’s invitation to all his 
followers, of whatever name.” The General replied, “ I am glad 
of it; that is as it ought to be; but, as I was not quite sure of 
the fact, | thought | would ascertain it from yourself, as I pro- 
pose to join with you on that occasion. Though a member of 
the Church of England, I have no exclusive partialities.” 
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Matters are differently arranged under the English hierarchy. 
When a few years ago the late Dr. Hobart, the Episcopal 
Bishop of New York, a man of exemplary piety, learning, and 
benevolence, visited this country, he was desirous of preaching 
in an English church, but was politely informed by the Bishop 
of London, that there was an Act of Parliament against an 
American Bishop preaching in the churches of the Establish- 
ment. When Bishop Hobart afterwards visited Rome, he had 
the Pope’s permission to preach where he liked. After the 
peace of 1783, and the acknowledgement of the Republic, some 
American Bi came to this country for the purpose of bei 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury, but the Engli 
Bishops refused to sielany ten <fies to a man, and the office 
was at last performed by the Bishop of Aberdeen. Indeed, on 
many essential points, Church of Englandism, as Mr. Bentham 
called it, may be considered as one of the most intolerant forms 
of religion im the world. 

The most wonderful part of the Essayist’s production, is his 
eulogy on the clergy of the Established Church. ‘As it is,’ 
he says, ‘ there are some ten thousand men circulating through- 
out this country for two or three hours most days of their 
lives, upon various home-missions of charity, of pity, of exhort- 


ation, of ———— man of them all knowing precisely the 


district within which he has to walk; confident in the sound- 
ness of the warrant by which he enters every house in it 
uninvited ; and, in general, hailed by the welcome of all, as 
one of those whose feet are beautiful. What amass of misery 
is thus daily explored and relieved! What heart-burnings are 
quenched ! What complaints hushed! What follies withstood ! 
What knowledge imparted! What affections stirred up! Who 
would rashly disturb this under-current of good-will which is 
diffusing itself, silently and secretly, throughout all the darkest 
and most dismal recesses of society, and mitigating so much 
that is evil in this hard-hearted world? Yet, withdraw the 
Church Establishment, and it is done.’ If such a description 
had been applied to the economically paid clergy of the Scovch 
Establishment, there might have been some little truth in it. 
Or if it had been applied to the Protestant Dissenting clergy 
of England, or the Catholic clergy of Ireland, no impartial 
person would be disposed to gainsay it; although even for these 
the picture need not have been quite so highly coloured. Un- 
doubtedly, among the clergy of the United Church of England 
and Ireland, there. are many men of piety, integrity, and 
singular virtues; but it is as a body only that it can be 
speben of, and who but a heated partisan would think of 
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os in such terms of the richest and yet the most 
unequally paid clergy that the world ever saw,—of using such 
terms in reference to the political bishops, the pluralist 
incumbents, the fox-hunting, the trout-fishing, the quarter- 
session and justice-of-the-peace-law making, the game pre- 
serving parsons of England,—the men whose contention for 
tithes with their parishioners is a public scandal,—the men who 
prosecute day-labourers at 15s. a-week, in their own courts for 
2s. a- year of tithes,—the men, the maintenance of whose unjust 
claims in Ireland renders it necessary to maintain an army 
which costs more money than the entire property of the Irish 
Church, great and intolerable as it is. 

If, say the advocates of the established Church of England, 
there were no public provision for the Church establishment, 
the people would want religious instruction, and the clergy 
owed be poorly paid. Example is better than argument in 
settling questions of this nature. In London there are 500 
churches to 1,500,000 inhabitants, and in New York there 
are 100 churches to 200,000 inhabitants; so that there is a 
church for every 2,000 inhabitants in New York, and but 
one for every 3,000 in London, or New York has, in pro- 
portion to the number of its inhabitants, one-half more churches 


than London. Even the Episcopal form of oe although 


it is utterly unconnected with the government, and supported 
only by private funds, is very handsomely provided for in 
America. The population of the entire State of New York, by 
the census of 1830, amounted to nearly 2,000,000, and the 
number of churches- belonging to the followers of the Church 
of England was no less than 150, being by one-half more than 
the Church of England furnishes to Westminster and the 
other divisions of the metropolis already referred to, Then, if 
we reject the drones of the Church of England and consider 
only the working clergy, the American clergy on the voluntary 
— are better paid than ours on the compulsory system. 

he salary of a clergyman at New York, ranges from 300/. to 
600/., which is at least 100/. more than the average income of 
the clergy of Scotland, and more than double the average 
income of the working clergy of the English Establishment, or 
the Dissenting clergy thrceughout the kingdom ; and this too, in 
a country where bread and meat are about half the price they 
are here, where sugar is about half the price, where coffee 
is half the price, where wine is about one-third of the price, 
and where tea is about one-fourth of the price. Even bishops 
are not overlooked in America; Mr. Stuert tells us, ‘ that 
Bishop Hobart,’ the amiable and distinguished man formerly 
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mentioned, ‘ was a. few years ago advised, on account of his 
health, to visit Europe, and that the trustees advised him 
while there “ to live like a Bishop.” On his return, after two 
years absence, they presented him with 14,000 dollars, being at 
the rate of near 1,500/. a-year, although they must have also 
paid for a substitute. Now, this, although it was not paying 
him like the Bishop of London, was giving him a great deal 
more than is paid on the continent of Europe to an arch-bishop 
under compulsion. 

The great advantages which will accrue from the gradual 
abolition of the connexion between Church and State, and the 
substitution for the existing establishments of voluntary ones, 
may be briefly told. A large fund, the undoubted property of 
the people, would be ultimately at the disposal of the State, to 
meet- the necessities of the public. The dissolution would 
deprive the executive government of a vast fund by which it 
now maintains an influence utterly incompatible with public 
liberty. The clergy would be more equally and more liberally 
rewarded, and rewarded as all men ought to be in a well ordered 
state of society, in a due proportion to their talents, virtues, 
and services, The people would have more religious instruction, 
and have it, as they ought to have every good thing, in the 
ratio of their wants and circumstances. There would be more 
religion and less hypocrisy. There would be more zeal and 
less intolerance. In the words of Mr. Madison, afterwards Pre- 
sident of the United States, in the remonstrance which was 
addressed to the slave-holding State of Virginia, when upon 
one occasion it made an unsuccessful attempt to establish a 
legal provision for the clergy ;—‘ Experience witnesseth that 
ecclesiastical establishments, instead of maintaining the purity 
and efficacy of religion, have had a contrary operation. During 
almost fifteen centuries has the legal establishment of Chris- 
tianity been on trial. What have been its fruits? More or less, 
in all places, pride and indolence in the clergy; ignorance and 
servility in the laity ; in both, superstition, bigotry, and perse- 
cution. Inquire of the teachers of Christianity for the ages in 
which it appeared in its greatest lustre,—those of every sect 
point to the ages prior to its incorporation with civil policy. 
Propose a restoration of this primitive state, in which its 
teachers depended on the voluntary rewards of their flocks, 
—many of them predict its downfall. On which side ought 
their testimony to have greatest weight,—when for, or when 
against their interest ?” 
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Art. V.—Jacobite Memoirs of the Rebellion of 1745. Edited 
the Manuscripts of the late Right Rev. John Forbes, A.M. Bishop 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church. By Robert Chambers, Author 
of ‘ Traditions of Edinburgh,’ &c.—Edinburgh ; Chambers. 
London ; Longman. 


mpueE Editor of these papers, who is himself the author of a 

graphic account of the curious event to which they refer, 
states that they were collected by the zealous episcopal clergy- 
man whose name they bear, after his release in 1746 from an 
imprisonment intended to prevent his joining in the Rebellion. 
Having resumed his duties as Episcopal clergyman of Leith, 
‘He steadily prosecuted his design of collecting, from the 
mouths and pens of the survivors of the late enterprise, yach 
narratives, anecdotes, and memorabilia, as they could give from 
their own knowledge, or as eye-witnesses, respecting that extra- 
ordinary histgrical episode. His papers, whether contributed 
in writing or taken down by himself from oral communication, 
he regularly transcribed upon octavo sheets, which in the end 
formed volumes ; and nothing can exceed the neatness, distinct- 
ness, and accuracy with which the whole task appears to have 
been performed. He took care, in particular, to see most of 
the individuals who had been apprehended for their concern in 
the Prince’s escape and carried prisoners to London; an oppor- 
tunity being generally afforded by their passing through the 
Scottish capital on their way back to the Highlands. The 
narratives drawn from these individuals are singularly copious 
and accurate ; insomuch as to lead to an hypothesis in the mind 
of the Editor, that the good man, having designed to become 
the Clarendon of the late revolutionary times, contemplated 
above all things the triumphant pleasure he should have in 
laying before a new King Charles, when established in St. 
James's, the affecting history of all his former mishaps. The 
collection, which ultimately filled ten volumes, was bound in 
black, with black-edged leaves, and styled, in allusion to the 
woe of Scotland for her exiled race of princes, “ The Lyon in 
Mourning.” As a subordinate title the a adds “ Or a Collec- 
tion (as exactly made as the Iniquity of the Times would permit) 
of Speeches, Letters, Journals, &c. relative to the Affairs, but 
more particularly tothe Dangers and Distresses,of “* * ;” 
and a scrap of Latin verse is given on each title-page, in allu- 
sion to the chief articles embodied in the respective volumes. 
The first three volumes bear the date 1747 ; the next three 1748; 
the seventh is dated 1749; the eighth 1750; the ninth 1761 ; 
and the tenth 1775. It thus appears that the bulk of the 
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collection was made immediately after the close of the insurrec- 
tion, when the recollections of the actors must of course have been 
most fresh ; and this part of the collection is fortunately the most 
important in historical value.’ [ Pref. ix—xi.] It would appear 
that among not the least characteristic of the collections of the 
zealous Bishop, were some non-literary memorials in the form of 
relics, attached to the boards of some of his volumes. ‘ In one,’ 
says the Editor, ‘I find a small slip of thick blue silk cloth, 
of a texture like sarcenet, beneath which is written, ‘‘ The above 
is a piece of the Prince’s garter ;” below this is a small square 
piece of printed linen, (the figures being in lilac on a white 
ground) with the following inscription, ‘‘ The above is a piece of 
that identical gown, which the Prince wore for four or five days, 
when he was obliged to disguise himself in a female dress, 
under the name of Bettie Burke. A swatch of the said gown 
was sent from Mrs. Macdonald of Kingsburgh.” ‘Then fol- 
lows a slip of tape, with the following note of genuine naiveté, 
“ The above is a piece of that identical apron-string, which the 

rince wore about him when in the female dress. The above 

it | received out of Miss Flora Macdonald’s own hands, upon 
Thursday November 5, 1745, when I saw the apron, and fiad 
it about me. John Forbes, A.M.” Among other articles of 
similar importance enumerated by the Editor, ‘ Within the 
boards of the fourth volume, two small chips of wood are found 
carefully sealed down with wax; and an inscription informs 
posterity that they are “ pieces of that identical eight-oared boat, 
on board of which Donald Macleod &c. set out from Borodale 
on the continent [mainland of Scotland] with the Prince, after 
the battle of Culloden, for Benbecula in the Long Isle. The 
above pieces,” continues the Bishop, ‘‘ were sent to me from 
Major Macdonald of Glenaladale, to the care of Captain 
Maedonald in Edinburgh, brother german of Dallely. The said 
Alexander Macdonald delivered the above pieces to me on 
Wednesday evening December 28, 1748, he having come under 
a promise, on our first acquaintance, to procure me a bit of the 
eight-oared boat.” The idolatry of which these simple notices 
are the index,— and if tradition may be believed, it was 
an idolatry very common in Scotland during the preceding 
century,—~ may now only prompt a smile; but it was 
once of serious import, and like the fantasies of necromancy 
and witchcraft, though laughed at in a more enlightened age, 
was the stirrer of intestine hate, rapine, and bloodshed. The 
fantasy of divine right has now departed ; but it should be 
recollected, that the quality in human nature, which evolved 
itself in the form of that superstition, has not gone with it, but 
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exists in altered shapes. Few are more ready to disavow the 
principles of divine nght, than those who are the warm sup- 
porters of kindred fallacies. The maintainer of ‘ the legitimate 
influence of hereditary rank, or of ‘ agricultural protection,’ 
would disdain an association with Salmasius. The insurrection 
of 1745, is not one of those remarkable events which mark an 
age through the principles of government which they alter or 
develope; but it is still a curious object in the ‘experience portion’ 
of history, as a tragical example of the power of doing ill, which 
the existence of political faliacies among the mass of the people 
may give to a few hot-headed or selfish men ; and the moral of 
the example is the more clear, as one district of the country had 
made a step before the other, in the acquisition of political 
science. In the northern part of Scotland there was a race of 
half-fed, half-clothed savages, whose barbarism the rest of the 
country did not attempt to mitigate, and into the recesses of 
whose society no effort was made to obtrude social laws: Had 
it been possible to have entirely separated one part of the land 
from another, the inhabitants of the more civilized would have 
felt it a relief at least from fears; and the others would have 
felt nothing but the loss of a field of plunder, from which the 
vigilance of their neighbours laws, as exercised only for their 
own preservation, was gradually excluding them. The savages 
thus did little harm, except in the indulgence of their petty 
enmities with each other. They were proud and idle, and con- 
sequently poor; but while they had the savage vices, they had 
likewise what are called the savage virtues; and as their way 
of life was of their own chusing, and their neighbours had not 
urged the knowledge of a better, they had probably all the 
animal happiness in sheer existence and sensual indulgence, 
which savages generally have. In these circumstances, they 
were to the civilized world no greater evil than a non-exist- 
ence, or a portion cut away. But the grandson of a man who 
in the natural course of things might have been forgotten,— 
the pensioner and ornamental attendant of a foreign court,— 
came from abroad, and then the scene was changed. ~A_politi- 
cal fanaticism, which those who used it knew well how to 
awaken, was roused; the savages rushed from their uncultivated 
hills, penetrated to the heart of the country, through destruc- 
tion to commerce and manufactures, and the interruption of 
the laws, to carry divine right by the point of the sword. A 
government almost unaware of the existence of the enemy, was 
shaken by their sudden inroad ; and when after a period of 
unquiet and distraction, the attempt was quelled, those who had 
neither conciliated nor instructed, could exterminate ; and the 
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claimant to the crown left a country shaken by war, and his 
own followers hunted and shot down like wild beasts among 
their hills, as the relics of his visit. The species of canine 
fidelity which actuated many of the adherents of Charles Edward, 
has been admired by romance-writers ; it has indeed a claim to 
be among the first of savage virtues,—of those virtues which 
are not founded upon any kind of reasoning, but are parts of 
the constitution of the human animal. In other words, when 
human beings are totally uncivilized, the presence of such a 
feeling, like the instinct of a dog, serves as something on the 
operation of which a fellow-being can calculate, or in which he 
can repose trust. The reflections of these people on the hard- 
ships to which Charles was personally subjected as the natural 
consequence of his attempt, are among the most characteristic 
and innocent operations of this feeling. In their eyes he was not 
merely suffering injustice, he was not merely deprived of that 

iece of property to which he had a right ;—an infraction, an 
inexplicable infraction of the laws of nature had been committed, 
and they were as much astonished at the sleight of hand trans- 
acted before them, as a Hindoo when he sees snow, or Galileo 
when he found nature indulging in a vacuum, after having 
disallowed it for four-and-thirty feet. They saw the man 
filthy and in rags, reclining on a bleak hill, who ought to have 
been glittering in diamonds and reposing on the people, as 
their ballads frequently expressed, and as their novelists have 
repeated ;— 


* There did our young Prince lie down, 
Whose home should have been a Palace.’ 


It is to the same principle, tinged perhaps with a feeling ofa 
somewhat nobler order, that is owed the fact, honourable to the 
constancy of the poor to their creed, that a reward for Charles's 
head, sufficient to have enriched a district, was never com- 
peted for. 

But the adherence to divine right was not the only circum- 
stance calculated upon in this insurrection ; a dazzling perspec- 
tive of Dukedoms and Marquisates, made the motives of many 
of the adherents resemble those of their leaders. -In England 
there existed a party of Jacobites; some of whom considered 
themselves of that creed by hereditary right, while others con- 
nected with the original body of ‘ patriots’ who harassed 
Walpole, finding themselves disappointed of office by Pulteney 
and Pelham, looked to the return of the banished family, as, 
among other chances, one very likely to turn out in their favour. 
Their chance, however, depended on the Pretender’s coming 

VoL. xx1t.— Westminster Review. G 
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over with a tolerable force; but he came alone, and therefore t 

were prudently silent*. Scotland was at that time in a dif- 
ferent situation. One part of it was cut off from the laws ; and 
the whole country when placed in juxtaposition with England 
felt itself poor. The poverty of Scotland at that period has 
generally been accounted for from the removal of the court; toa 
city of lackies, the removal of a court is the abstraction of the 
daily bread of the commanity ; bat to a country of agriculturists 
and manufacturers, it is a good riddance. ‘The poverty of 
Scotland arose not from the removal of one great court, but 
from the existence of many petty ones,—especially in that part 
which has been noticed as beyond the pale of the laws. The 
consequence of the existence of heritable jurisdictions was, that 
each man, instead of gaining his livelihood as he thought best 
by his own industry, got his living from his chief, and gave his 
obedience in return. Independently of the moral influence of 
this state of society, the chiefs were left to the exercise of con- 
siderable terror over their slaves. In the Culloden papers an 
instance occurs during the period of Sir Robert Walpole’s admi- 
nistration, in which the chief writes to the principal law 
officer of the crown, requesting him not to take any trouble 
about certain criminals of his clan, as he is about to hang them 
himself. It was a subject of consideration for such men as 
Walpole, how this district was to be prevented from doing 
mischief to the prosperous country over which he held rule. 
There appeared to be no better plan than that of giving to one 
party the power of chastising and keeping in order the other. To 
have given to the principal party, the Jacobites, this authority, 
would have been to arm a robber. But there was one powerful 
family which preserved the recollections of ancient persecution 
by the Stuarts, the family of Argyle. Backed by the power of 
the state in being appointed henehitary Justice General of Scot- 


land, and supported by the Low Country filled with Presbyte- 
rians who hated Jacobitism, the Earl of Islay was able to turn 
the balance of power in the Highlands in favour of the Hanove- 
rian interest. This nobleman, the deputy of bts. ee in Scot- 


land, was in reality his patron in as far as respected that part of 
the country. He was termed ‘ the king of Scotland,’ and few 
courts were attended by more obsequious followers than his. 


* It is generally understood that the Stuart papers, at present in the 
hands of government, throw a strange light on the motives of the repre- 
sentatives of many noble houses at this period. It is disgraceful to the 

ersons to whom they are committed, that these papers are not published ; 
ut perhaps they would exhibit in too true colours the acts of an hereditary 
aristocracy. 
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Being by title the Supreme Criminal Judge, he made use of his 
jurisdiction, and those of his deputies, in aid of government, 
and by the strong hand of compulsion kept his enemies and 
those of his party for a time in order. He took care, that for 
them there should be no offices of trust, no favours extended 
which might give influence*. The plan was successful while no 
accident interrupted ; but the arrival of Charles made the disaf- 
fected rebound to their natural position. It chanced in the 
course of events, that one of those persons who filled the 
higher offices in Scotland through the influence of the Argyle 
family, was a man of singular honesty and good intention, Dun- 
can Forbes, the President of the Court of Session. He is consi- 
dered the great model of the northern Whigs, and his character 
has been drawn by them in so strong relief against that of his 
associates, that he might appear to have been the only Whig whom 
Scotland could then produce ; it would indeed be well for the 
world were the paragons of all ruling parties equally honest. 
Forbes had scarcely the courage or foresight to be a Law Reformer; 
he was content to wield with.such justice as his conscience 
dictated, the crooked system over which he had an extensive 
ower. A man of that period who meant well to his fellows, 
behoved to take strange methods for putting his intentions in 


practice. To make the excise on beer more productive in Scotland, 
he proposed, ‘ By an Act of Parliament to prohibit under suffi- 
cient cee to be recovered with certainty and dispatch, the 


use of tea amongst that class of mankind in this country, whose 
circumstances do not permit them to come at tea that pays the 
duty ; and yet, whose taking to run tea, and deserting the use 
of malt liquor, occasions the complaint.’ And on occasion 
of the riots in Glasgow at the introduction of the Malt-tax, 
when the ministry wished some of the ringleaders to be prose- 
cuted for high treason; he, as Lord Advocate, represents that it 
would be preferable to prosecute for mere rioting, not only be- 
cause the punishment would be sufficient for the offence, but 
because ‘ in the disposition in which the country now is, it would 
be utterly impossible to pick up a Grand Jury, for example, 
that wodld find bills against these rioters, or that could be con- 
vinced that their offence is within the construction of law High 
Treason};’'—though a jury such as was required to decide on 


* Some writers on the State of Scotland at this petiod say, that at the 
accession of George I, a dutiful address from many of the Highland chiefs 
was committed ‘for presentation to the Duke of Argyle; and that its snp- 

ression caused the insurrection of 1715. There seems scarcely sufficient 
istorical evidence in support of the charge. 

+ Culloden Papers, 351, 

G2 
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ordinary cases in Scotland, could easily be picked up and made 
agreeable to the wishes of a ge But in despite of politi- 
cal economy and the philosophy of legislation, he was con- 
tinually doing practical good, He objected to throwing desper- 
ate men on society by extensive forfeitures after the affair of 
1715; represented the inutility of punishing the wretched clans- 
men who only obeyed their ambitious chiefs; and et 8G 
the first Pitt in suggesting the propriety of employing the High- 
landers as soldiers ;—but his voice was disregarded. Previously 
to the year 1745, he had made himself personally acquainted 
with most of the powerful families, and was a steady watcher of 
their motions. At the landing of the Prince, his discernment 
and promptitude enabled him to arrest in their progress many 
of the most powerful of those who would have flocked to his 
standard. At that time every man in the country acted, like 
persons in a general riot, according to the number of people 
who would obey his dictation ; and the President of the Supreme 
Civil Court occupied himself in heading and levying troops, 
seizing on ‘suspicious persons by the strong arm, superintend- 
ing fortifications, &c. The Duke of Newcastle trusted entirely 
to his advice; yet his suggestions for crushing the — in 
the bud were not followed ; the men and money he considered 
necessary were not sent ; and, after having spent all the money 
he could command, he borrowed on the security of his estate. 
Powerful, however, as he was, it was long before he was enabled 
to mitigate the severities which followed the victory of Culloden ; 
and it says much for the sincerity of his endeavours, that they 
procured him the displeasure of the government. He was never 
rewarded in the usual manner ;—indeed it is pretty clear, that 
the sums expended by him were never repaid during his life. 
In his papers, there does not appear to be any regular applica- 
tion for payment; but in his dying words, as noted by his son, 
he feelingly alludes to the circumstance, ‘ You have come,’ he says 
to his heir, ‘ to a very poor fortune, partly by my own extrava- 
gance, and the oppression of power. I am sure you will forgive 
me, because what I did was with a good intention.’ His great 
enemy at court was probably the Duke of Cumberland, who 
never could forgive him for attempting to stop his barbarities. 
On this subject the following anecdote in the collection under 
discussion, alluded to in many pamphlets of the time, if not 
strictly true may at least be cited as an evidence of the known 
state of feeling between the persons mentioned in it. 

‘ In the North of Scotland I happened to fall in with a venerable 
old gentleman, an honest Whig, who, looking me seriously in the 
face, asked if the Duke of Cumberland was not a Jacobite. “A 
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Jacobite!” said I, “‘ how comes that in your head?” ‘‘ Sure,” replied 
the old gentleman, “‘ the warmest zealot in the interest of the Prince 
could not possibly devise more proper methods for sowing the seeds 
of Jacobitism and disaffection than the Duke of Cumberland did.” I 
wish I could draw a veil over the shocking cruelties and many other 
illegal doings committed by the army under his command. These I 
pass over as now too well known for me to insist upon. But what do 
you think of the unaccountable treatment of Messrs. Hossack and 
Fraser, and of some other honest Whigs who would have hazarded 
life and all in support of the present government? Above all, what 
do you think of the return the Lord President of the Court of Session, 
the sagacious Duncan, met with for all his remarkable services? 
remarkable indeed they were, and yet the utmost scorn and contempt 
he had in return for them! When His Lordship was paying his 
levee to the Duke of Cumberland at Inverness, he thought fit (as it 
well became his character and station) to make mention of the laws 
of the country, &c. To which the Duke of Cumberland was pleased 
to say, “‘ The laws of the country! my Lord, I'll make a Brigade 
give laws, by G—d!" A plain indication this of a hearty desire to 
introduce a military government. ‘‘ It was well,” continued the old 

otleman, ‘‘ that President Forbes escaped a kicking-bout, as the 

uke of Cumberland uses his friends with freedom. For my own 
part,” added he, ‘‘ I would not wish to be the person that had received 
the sage advice of the sagacious Duncan with derision, because it 
would have been a lasting imputation upon my judgment and discre- 
tion; for certain it is, that His Lordship was a gentleman of very 
extraordinary and uncommon parts, and had an extensive knowledge 
of men and books. It was not beneath the dignity of a crowned head 
to listen to his words. He was one of a very high spirit; and the 
usage he met with for all his services, joined with the miseries of his 
country, bore so hard upon him, that it is indeed a prevailing mer 
among us in Scotland, that he died of heart-break.’”” Thus spoke the 
old honest Scotch Whig ; and I must own, I found myself unable to 
make him any return.—333-4. 


The anecdote alluded to in the term ‘ kicking-bout,’ may as 
well be mentioned in connexion with the above. It is repeatedly 
narrated in the various papers in this collection, and appears to 
be founded on fact. As told in the following quotation, it 
appears to have been written by the author of ‘ A Letter from a 
Gentleman in London to his friend at Bath.’ 


* When John Fraser Esq., the then Lord Mayor (in Scotch, Provost) 
of Inverness, and the Alderman, (attended by Mr. Hossack, the then 
late Lord Mayor,) went to pay their levee to the Duke of Cumberland, 
the Generals Hawley and Husk happened to be deliberating and 
making out orders, about slaying the wounded upon the field of battle, 
&c. Mr. Hossack (a man of humanity, and the Sir Robert Walpole 
of Inverness, under the direction of President Forbes,) could not 
witness such a prodigy of intended wickedness, without saying some~ 
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thing, and therefore making a low bow to the Generals, he spoke 
thus :—‘‘ As His Majesty's troops have been happily successful against 
the rebels, I hope Your Excellencies will be so good as to mingle 
mercy with judgment.” Upon this General Hawley bawled out ‘‘ D—n 
the puppy! does he pretend to dictate here? Carry him away!” 
Another cried ‘ Kick him out! Kick him out!” The orders were 
instantly and literally obeyed ; for good Mr. Hossack received kicks 
upon kicks, and Sir Robert Adair had the honour to give him the last 
kick, upon the top of the stair, to such purpose, that Mr. Hossack 
never touched a single step till he was at the bottom of the first flat, 
from which he tumbled headlong down to the foot’of all the stairs, 
and then was he discreetly taken up, and carried to the Provo’s guard. 
A notable reward for zeal! in which Mr. Hossack was warm enough, 
but with discretion and good rature, as I was informed.’ 

* But this is not all. Mr. Mayor himself (John Fraser) behoved to 
have a specimen of their good sense, and genteel manners: for he 
was taken from dinner at his own table by an officer and some mus- 
keteers, with a volley of oaths and imprecations, to a stable, and was 
ordered to clean it instantly upon his peril. Mr. Mayor said, he never 
cleaned his own stable, and why should he clean that of any other 
person? After some debate upon the dirty subject, Mr. Fraser was 
at last indulged the privilege to get some persons to clean the stable. 
However he was obliged to stand a considerable time almost to the 
ankles in dirt, and see the dirty service performed! Oh notable treat- 
ment of a king's lieutenant.’ 

‘ This singularity of military conduct towards Messrs. Hossack and 
Fraser is the more amazing, as none in Great Britain can be more 
firmly attached to the present establishment, as settled in the illus- 
trious House of Hatiover, than they are: but whether or not this 
unaccountable treatment has thrown a dash of lukewarmness into 
their zeal, 1 shall not take upon me to determine. Had it been my 
case, I am afraid my zeal would have turned as chillasice itself. The 
wanton youngsters in and about Inverness, distinguish these two gen- 
tlemen by the names of the Kick Provost, and the Muck Provost.’ 


It would appear from this collection that some of Cumberland’s 
officers were not more accomplished in kicking than in pillaging. 
A lady provides an auction-roll looking document, which she 
unceremoniously entitles ‘Copy of a list of what General Hawley 
took from me when I lent him my house at Aberdeen.’ The 
list is very distinct and particular in the enumeration, and 
begins ‘One set coloured table china, viz, ten dishes, a soup 
dish, and four dozen and ten plates.’ The General seems to 
have had an eye after both the useful and the ornamental. The 
list proceeds to enumerate ‘ Many dusting-cloths, for he left 
none. An embroidered fire-screen. A repeating clock with the 
stand for it, which stood by the bed in which he lay. All the 
books. ‘Three flutes, and music-books. Two canes with ivory 
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heads. Twomaps. A large marble mortar and pestle. A very 
big copper fish-kettle with a fish drainer in it. Several larding 
pins, and a dozen of iron skewers.’ The iady so pillaged, writes 
an account of the circumstances to her sister. It appears from 
the terms used, that she was an Englishwoman. 


‘ That you my dear Mrs. Bowdler, Miss Hariott, and my brother, 
have been all very much astonished at not having for so long a time 
heard from me, (especially as I have had several kind letters from 
you all,) I verily believe ; but what is worse, the reading of this will 
give you and all my friends great concern, and surprise you very 
much, when I shall tell you that the day before the Duke of Cumber- 
land came here, which was the 23rd of February, Colonel Watson, 
one of General Hawley’s aid-de-camps, my neighbour Mr. Thomson, 
and Provost Robinson, came to me and said that the College, which 
was designed for the Duke, was not found convenient, a ous my 
house and Mr. Thomson's, was what they must have. It was no diffi- 
culty for Mr. Thomson to find a place to go to, because all his and his 
wife's relations live here, but that was not my case: however, these 
gentlemen told me that when [ had found a place to put myself in, all 
the difficulty was over, for that_as to every thing that was in the 
house, greater care would be taken of it than of any other; for I 
might and ought to depend on it, that as I lent my house for their 
convenience, they would not let me be a sufferer in any respect; that 
as to my china and linen I must lock it up, and put my kitchen fur- 
niture in the cellar, that it might not be in their way, and lock them, 
only leaving them a place for their coals, and two maids in the house 
to do anything for them, and make myself quite easy, for they would 
not stay above two or three days here. * * * The very next morning 
after they came, before I was out of my bed, General Hawley sent 
two messengers to command me to send him every key | had, and so 
I did, still thinking that when he had satisfied his curiosity, he would 
send them to me again; but about six o’clock in the afternoon, he 
sent one of his aid-de-camps to me, (whose name is Wolf),’ [The 
editor . states that he has ascertained this person to have been 
distinct from the officer that was afterwards the celebrated General 
Wolfe}, ‘who after telling me rudely enough, that he had a great 
deal of trouble to find me out, said, that he was come to let me 
know, that by the Duke and General Hawley’s orders, I was to be 
deprived of every thing I had but the clothes on my back, Do not 
wonder that I thought this an uncommon hard sentence, for I am very 
sure that I never either said or did anything that could offend any of 
them, or any of the inhabitants of the place, The gentleman told me, 
that indeed the General had been very strict in his inquiries about me, 
but he could not find anything to lay to my charge. The next day, 
there was a petition read to the Duke, setting forth the cruelty of this 
sentence, and desiring that at least I might have my clothes belonging . 
to myself and my child, with my provisions, with what | could make 
plainly appear belonged entirely to me or other people, Jt was said he 
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seemed quite amazed at it, and said he would take care that I should not 
be robbed ; and indeed the said gentleman came to me again, and said 
the Duke had ordered that my things should not be taken from me, so 
I thought I might depend on this message ; but General Hawley, who 
lived in my house, took care to prevent that, for he packed up every 
bit of china I had, which I am sure would not be bought for two 
hundred pounds, all my bedding and table-linen, every book, my re- 
peating clock, which stood by the bed in which he lay every night, 
my worked screen, every rag of Mr. Gordon’s clothes, the very hat, 
breeches, night-gown, shoes, and what shirts there was of the child’s, 
twelve tea-spoons, strainer, and tongs, the japanned board on which 
the chocolate and coffee-cups stood, and put them on board a ship in 
the night time, directed to himself at Holyrood house at Edinburgh.’ 


The unfortunate writer after making a further doleful enume- 
ration continues, — 


* I have sent to my landlord to desire him to take his house off my 
hands, for it is left in such a way that it is impossible for me to go 
into it again, nor am | any longer in a condition to keep it. I am put- 
ting away Bob's master and Appy.’—212, 217. 


This is the same General Hawley who rendered himself cele- 
brated for the eccentric terms of his will, which after observing, 
aptly enough it would appear, ‘As I began the world wit 
nothing, and as all I have is of my own acquiring, I can dispose 
of it as I please,’ terminated with these words, ‘In witness 
whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and seal, having writ it 
all with my own hand, and signed each page; and this I did, 
because I hate all priests of all professions, and I have the worst 
opinion of all members of the law.’ 

As a converse to this, see what Lord George Murray, Charles’s 
Commander-in-Chief, says of his own army.— 

* As to plundering, our men were not entirely free of it ; but there 
was much less of this than could have been expected, and few regular 
armies but are as guilty. To be sure there was some noted thieves 
amongst the Highlanders, (those called our Huzzars were not better ;) 
what army is without them? But all possible care was taken to re- 
strain them. How often have I gone into houses on our marches, to 
drive the men out of them, and drubbed them heartily. 1 was even 
reproved for correcting them. It was told me that all the Highlanders 
were gentlemen, and never to be beat ; but I was well acquainted with 
their tempers. Fear was as necessary as love, to restrain the bad and 
keep them in order.’—126. 

A considerable portion of this collection consists of accounts 
of the barbarities after Culloden. There is no doubt that these 
were dreadful. The government side has been silent on the 
subject; but after making allowance for the exaggeration of party, 
there cannot be much doubt that the numerous narratives 
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iven from different sources in this collection, are in the 
eading particulars too surely true. They are wearisomely 
disgusting, and there is scarcely a passage within a hundred 
pages which it is not revolting to read. Perhaps it might in- 
terest the members of the Church of England, to find the Epis- 
copal party the subjects of proscription, and the Presbyterians 
zealously following Scripture in visiting the sins of the fathers 
upon the children until the third and fourth generation. 
There are scarcely grounds for ascertaining the feelings of the 
individual whose ambition caused so much ruin, and in the 
absence of proof it would be unfair to decide ; but a member of 
his own party, Dr. King, in his anecdotes seems to lean against 
him when he says, ‘ I never heard him express any noble or bene- 
volent sentiment, the certain indications of a great soul and good 
heart ; or discover any sorrow or compassion for the misfortune 
of so many worthy men who had suffered in his cause.’ 

After Dosa bloody details, a string of accounts of the 
‘ Prince’s Wanderings and Escape’ will only interest the writers 
of romances. Such instances ag the following, are specimens 
of princely ingenuity, which it may do no harm to those who 
may be in danger of being deprived of the occupation of govern- 
ing nations, to read.— 

* Donald Mac Leod said the Prince used to smoke a great deal of 
tobacco : and, as in his wanderings from place to place, the pipes be- 
hoved to break, and turn into short cutties, he used to take quills, and 
putting one into another, “‘ and all,” said Donald, ‘‘ into the end of 
the cuttie, this served to make it long enough, and the tobacco to 
smoke cool.” Donald added, that he never knew, in all his life, any 
one better at finding out a shift than the Prince was, when he hap- 
pened to be at a pinch; and that the Prince would sometimes sing 
them a song to keep up their hearts.’—401-2. 
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‘MPHE achievements of the Athenians,’ says Sallust, ‘ were 

indeed sufficiently great and noble, but yet perhaps 
scarcely equal to the reputation which they obtained. But 
because writers of great talent arose among them, their actions ' 
have gained a renown superior to that of any other nation.’ 
Transfer the principle of this remark from the case to which it 
is applied by Sallust, to other and more important instances, 
and the reasons will be seen why the secret associations of an- 
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tiquity have been portrayed to us in the darkest colours which 
the pallet of the historian afforded. In recording Patrician spirit 
and Patrician virtues,in the details of oligarchical triumphs and 
of the achievements of the aristocracy, in narrating the glories 
of a Dictator, who (created for that very purpose) trampled on 
the rights and just demands of the people; in these instances 
and such as these, the world has never had to complain of 
a dearth of annalists; wealth, and rank, and power, have 
always found a crowd of anxious devotees, who burned to em- 
ploy their time and talents in the gratifying and profitable task, 
of exalting to the skies the merits of their patrons, of concealing 
their defects, and magnifying their virtues. With such men, 
insolence assumed the name of dignity ;—despotism was 
surnamed necessary decision ;—cruelty was softened into firm- 
ness ;—and wholesale murder represented as salutary correction 
or coercion. They linger with sympathetic prolixity over the 
blood-stained annals of a conservative Syila, they extenuate his 
villainy, they gloss over his crimes ; and even when, by their 
own declaration, ‘ his victorious partizans spread widely through- 
out the land rapine and plunder, when they desired, one a house, 
and another lands, without either modesty or moderation, and per- 
petrated upon their plebeian fellow-countrymen the most foul and 
cruel atrocities,’ then at last is made the gentle admission, that 
* Sylla having, (as they term it) retrieved his country by arms,’ 
(in other words having, by military despotism, crushed the power 
of the commons) ‘ ended not so well as he had begun *.’ 

Had there indeed appeared any bold and talented advocate 
of freedom, from whose pen could have been received the details 
of such transactions, untinged by the rancour of patrician 
animosities and untainted by patrician prejudice, it might be 
found, that the deeds and virtues of these ‘ Athenians’ were 
much inferior to their reputation, and that their fame is owing 
in great measure to the simple fact, that our accounts of 
them are derived from those who were either their associates 
in the acts which they afterwards related, or were at least 
subject to all the influence of political partizanship. 

It was, however, next to impossible under the constitution of 
Roman society, that any such writer should be found. Edu- 
cation was both exceedingly expensive, and difficult of attain- 
ment at all; derived principally from a foreign country, and out of 
the reach of all but those whose property enabled them to * 
support the expense of Grecian Este Nay, a journey 
to that country was as requisite to complete the education of 
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a Roman youth, as ever a trip to the Continent was thought 
necessary to add the last polish to a sprig of aristocracy. If, 
moreover, any aspiring spirit of the ‘ ignobile vulgus’ started 
into life and energy, and seemed determined to push his way 
through all the barriers opposed to him by a dominant 
faction, he was naturally led to devote his attention rather to 
the cultivation of oratory than of written composition, since by 
the former alone could he rouse and conciliate to himself that 
prompt support from the people, which was absolutely indis- 
pensable at each moment of his progress. A history which 
should have given to the commons a true picture of their con- 
dition, while it pointed out the rise and progress of the evils 
which oppressed them, would evidently Sans been supported 
with but little warmth, because it must have been but little. 
known by the vast majority of those to whom it must neces- 
sarily have addressed ‘tsell. It is found accordingly, that in 
an age when the circulation consequent upon printing was un- 
known, it required the personal favour and often the special 
command of the temporary lord paramount, to induce any one, 
however much inclined to it, to undertake a task, the Bom, 
and difficulty of which were so obvious, while the fame (for ad- 
vantage there was little or none) to be derived from it was dis- 
tant and partial. 

These remarks will account in some measure for the dearth, 
or rather total absence, of fair and honest histories of the pro- 
ceedings of the popular party in Rome; one consequence of 
which is, that the history of the secret societies of antiquity, 
being derived altogether from men arrayed against them by the 
strongest prejudices, should be looked upon with peculiar suspi- 
cion, 

Tyranny then, as now, laboured to suppress the growth of 
free discussion, and the advancement of political or general 
knowledge. ‘The Roman Tories, like those of later times, knew 
well that their empire was inherently one of darkness, and 
that their idols, (though in the partial light which alone they 
allowed to beam on them, they looked fair and firm and 
untouched by decay,) would crumble into dust when exposed to 
close examination. They had then, as now, their emissaries to 
misrepresent motives and mis-state facts ; they then, as now, 
perverted every action of those whose aim it was to show to the 
people their real rights, and blackened the characters and vili- 
fied the conduct of all who attempted to touch the tottering 
temple of despotism. ; 

A remarkable instance in point, appears to be the conspiracy 
of Catiline, as it has been received principally from Sallust and 
Cicero, 
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Those of modern writers who have treated of this conspiracy, 
have generally considered it under one of two very different 
points of view. The Tories, in their anxiety to eulogize 
the conservative patriotism of Cicero, have represented it as a 
base and murderous combination of the rabble with a few 
desperate nobles, to overthrow the settled order of things, and 
introduce the reign of anarchy and plunder. Unable to prove 
directly, that Cesar, the great advocate of the popular claims 
at that period, had ever consented to these measures, they 
have been contented with throwing out the strongest insinua- 
tions against his character and conduct, and representing his 
support of the laws upon Catiline’s trial, as an almost decisive 
eta of his guilt. Those, on the other hand, who have been 
ess prejudiced against the people, have laboured to show that 
Cesar was perfectly unacquainted with and unconcerned in the 
proceedings of Catiline, because they naturally felt anxious to 
remove from the reputation of a democratic leader the stain of 
having participated in his alleged designs. By them it is 
represented, that the conspiracy was altogether formed of the 
most debauched patricians, and that the people ought not to 
be charged with having ever associated their cause with that 
of these bankrupt profligates. Neither party, it is probable, 
have taken an altogether accurate view of these transactions. 

The internal condition of the Roman empire was at this time 
one which exhibited an awful picture of the consequences 
which the grasping ambition and insatiable avarice of a domi- 
nant aristocracy must always produce, when unrestrained by the 
exertion of popular indignation. The Roman Tory party had 
surrounded themselves with every safeguard which the terrors 
of conscious guilt could suggest. Separated from the body of 
the people, not only by the distinctions of wealth and pro- 
pat , but by the more impassable barriers of birth, they 

anded down among themselves every office by which fame or 
emolument could be acquired*. The government of the 
provinces, from which vast sums were se plundered, was 
then, as in later days, entrusted to those who by their votes or 
speeches in, and their influence out of the House, had mainly 
contributed to the aggrandisement of ‘the order,’ or to the 
success of some plan for trampling still further on the liberties 
of the Commons. The people had however by degrees learned 
somewhat of their own strength. By the establishment of the 
office of military tribunes, they had succeeded in breaking down 





* «Penes cosdem erarium, provincia, magistratus, gloria, triumphique 
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a part of the obstacles which impeded their progress towards 
the Consulship ; and they had proved, by an excess of modera- 
tion at the elections for that office, that they were not unworth 
of the privileges they had obtained, and that they might, a 
full safety to the patrician rights, have been entrusted with 
access to the highest dignities. In truth, in all ages and in all 
countries of the world, wealth and rank will, if undebased b 
tyranny, exercise their legitimate influence. It is perhaps well 
for the liberties of mankind, that power is in this instance blind 
to its own interests, and that the mighty of every land, not 
content with all that would unhesitatingly be conceded to 
them, have invariably been tempted to strain the chain too 
tightly, until the sudden bursting of its links involved them in 
a ruin which the excess of their avarice had naturally incurred. 
Thus the defenders of the people had been sacrificed to the fury 
of their tyrants, and the murder of the Gracchi had filled up the 
catalogue of patrician crimes. Law after law was passed, tend- 
ing to exalt the prerogatives of birth, and to depress individuals of 
meaner origin. The people were even at last separated 
from the enjoyment of the public games in common with 
their masters, and insult was thus added to oppression. The 
Commons indeed, occasionally made vigorous but ill-sustained 
efforts to rally. Laws were prapoeed by their advocates, to 
restrain corruption in candidates for preferment, to declare those 
who had been guilty of it incapable of holding office in the state 
ora place in the Senate, and to prohibit the Senate from ordering 
in any matter properly belonging to the people. All these 
however were either rejected or eluded by the oligarchy, who 
anxiously watched every opportunity to recover any of their 
former losses. ‘Thus, when it had been found necessary to 
transfer the power of judgment from them to the equestrian order, 
they bribed a tribune of the people to propose the restoration to 
them of this abused privilege, and even went so far as them- 
selves to bring forward the Agrarian Law against which they 
had so often struggled, in order to drown the clamour against 
their new attempt. This clamour was so general, that the 
tribune was obliged to call in the assistance of the Italians and 
Latins, and to offer to them on behalf of the Senate the freedom 
of the city if they would support his measure. The Senate 
however were afterwards afraid to fulfil their promises, and hence 
arose that social war which long devastated Italy, and ended 
in establishing the power of the patricians in the person of 
Sylla. 

"Throughout the whole period indeed thus briefly sketched, 
the nobles had never in any degree relaxed the severity of their 
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power ; they pressed continually upon the Commons with a rod 
of iron, and laboured to crush in its infancy every germ of 
liberty. It is found accordingly, that when in the ‘time of the 
Jugurthine war, thirty-eight years before the conspiracy of 
Catiline, Marius, a man of unblemished reputation, who had 
(as admitted by the historian) ‘every claim to the Consulship 
except antiquity of family* ;’ one ‘ who was distinguished for 
industry, probity, skill in military affairs, and for a pout om 
in war, moderate at home, victorious over passion and the desire 
for wealth, and eager only for glory ;) when such a man applies 
to his general for leave of absence in order to canvass for the 
Consalchip, he is refused and taunted, and told that such 
desires are unsuitable to his rank and station; that he ought 
to be satisfied with his present condition; and finally, 
‘that he ought to beware of asking from the Roman people 
what would justly be refused to himt.’ ‘No new man, 
says Sallust, that is, no one except of the privileged caste, 
‘was so renowned or distinguished, but that he was esteemed 
unworthy of that honour, and, as it were, polluted{.’ This 
tyranny however, overdid itself, and accordingly it appears 
that Marius not only took permission to neglect the advice 
of Metellus, but that, after his success in these unjust 
and improper aspirations after dignity, the natural con- 
sequence of such oppression followed,—the power which he 
had wrested from their reluctant hands, he proceeded to exert 
to their injury ; and boasting that he had obtained the Consul- 
ship as a spoil from the conquered nobility, he proceeded to 
attack individually and collectively the usurpations which they 
had made upon the rights of the Commons. How is it that 
neither the experience of former nor of later times, will convince 
men that concession to just demands is the true ‘conser- 
vative’ principle? How is it that they do not see the policy 
of granting as a favour, that which must ere long be wrested 
from them as a right; and that they are blind to the danger of 
first exasperating a people by oppression, and then skulking 
away in terror before the whirlwind of popular indignation 
which their folly has excited? In the triumph of Teaties 
the people did not observe moderation; they retaliated upon 
their former masters the excesses under which they had them- 
selves suffered, and thus paved the way for the usurpation by 








* *Ad quem (consulatum] capiendum, preter vetustatem familie alia 
omnia abunde erant. ’ 
t ‘ Postremo caveret id petere a populo Romano quod illijure negavetar.’ 


t ‘ Novus nemo tam clarus sogpe tam egreyiis factis erat, quin is indiguus 
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which Sylla overthrew their slight remains of liberty. This 
man, setting out with the conservative arog of re-establish- 
ing patrician dominion and restoring to the aristocracy the 
privileges which from time to time they had been obligéd to 
surrender, soon discovered that in the contest for power between 
the two great parties, there was opened an opportunity of 
establishing his own authority, and that when they had 
exhausted each other’s strength, they might both be over- 
whelmed by a despot. This design he possessed talent suf- 
ficient to accomplish ; and the Commons and Patricians were 
soon reduced to an equal subserviency, if not an equal servi- 
tude. The first he overpowered by the vilest cruelties, the 
others he purchased by the most wide-spread plunder. Still, 
however, the aristocracy were so blind as to prefer even this 
iron tyranny, to the | premged of any encroachment from their 
former WS apees and Sylla was accordingly termed the pre- 
server of his country. 

From this time until the conspiracy of Catiline, the people 
sank gradually into deeper misery and degradation. Terrified 
by the murder of their defenders, and shocked by the excesses 
into which their former advocate Marius had degenerated, or 
rather been driven by the persecution of Sylla, they appear to 
have been awed into sullen but complete submission. Pompey 
had now risen to lead their adversaries against them; the elo- 
quence of Cicero blazed forth, and almost made the worse 
appear the better cause, Oppressed by debt, unable to extricate 
themselves from the toils of the usurers (for this profitable trade 
had been monopolized by the patricians), sunk into the extreme 
of poverty, while they beheld around them the ultra-luxury of 
their tyrants, they remained subservient to masters whom they 
both hated and despised. 

In such circumstances it was, that the conspiracy of Catiline 
was undertaken; whose character and proceedings it is 
intended to examine, after first briefly inquiring how far the 
two writers, Sallust and Cicero, from whom the accounts of him 
are principally derived, are deserving of credit, and where they 
may naturally be doubted. It is clear, that at the outset many 
prejudices are arrayed —— such a process. Men have been 
accustomed from the days of their childhood, to look upon 
Catiline as the beau idéal of murderous profligacy ; he was 
the raw-head and bloody bones of their youth, as Bluebeard 
was of their childhood; there is therefore a natural disincli- 
nation to permit him to lose any of that pre-eminence with 
which he has been gifted. Those however who know the 
true spirit of Toryism, will pause ere they assent to all 
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that the historians of that party have written concerning 
one of their most dangerous opponents. If the history of 
former ages is the best guide to the present, the reverse of 
the proposition is as certainly true, and the knowledge of the 
effect of party-spirit in their own times, should lead men to 
decide with the utmost caution upon the character or motives 
of one, against whom the feelings of the historians were strongly 
arrayed. They know the outcry raised even in these latter days of 
diffused knowledge, against those who could think of admitting 
to any political privileges or immunities their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen. They may remember the virulence of Tory venom 
poured upon the characters and persons of all who dared to 
intrude upon the sacred precincts of borough corruption, and 
legislate in some degree for the representation of the people. 
They must have heard most respectable country-gentlemen 
insist, that such persons had leagued together for the total over- 
throw of the British Constitution, and the destruction of the 
monarchy ; and they may fairly doubt, considering the advance 
since made in intelligence, whether the wisdom of these most 
sapient reasoners did not equal the credulity of those who 
shuddered at the bloody bowl of Catiline. 

Admitting, however, all that has been written against the 
personal character of Catiline, (some part of which never- 
theless there is great reason to doubt), the objects and nature 
of his conspiracy could scarcely have been such as men have 
usually imagined them. And first, as to the testimony of 
his historians. Sallust was descended from a family which 
had been long distinguished in the equestrian order; he was 
a man of profligate morals, and had spent the earlier part 
of his life in the pursuits of ambition, but having failed in 
his attempts to rise to any eminence in the government of 
the state, he retired discontented and dissatisfied, to inveigh 
in his writings against the worthlessness of that popularity for 
which he had laboured in vain. He had obtained an appoint- 
ment to the command of some forces and a province; the former 
being, as at present in Ireland, necessary to force unwelcome 
measures eo a miserable people. In this province he 
grew so rich, that his luxury upon his return to Rome was 
almost unparalleled, even in that most luxurious of cities. 
Such a man as this was not likely to judge fairly the motives or 
conduct of those who directed a popular commotion, aimed, as 
he states, against the tyranny which he had himself exercised, 
and the superfluous wealth which by plunder he had amassed ; 
—it was like bringing home an ill-conducted governor from 
New Holland or the Cape, to write the history of the Trades 
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Unions. His own statement indeed, of his own character, is 
wonderfully self-laudatory ; but unfortunately his contemporaries 
have considerably differed with him on the subject. 

But there were other reasons which must have influenced 
Sallust in his account of these transactions. He had contrived 
to insinuate himself into the favour of Cesar, and would there- 
fore naturally labour to remove from his patron the odium 
in which the eloquence of Cicero had involved all who had in 
any degree been connected with Catiline; and what course so 
suitable to this end could have been adopted, as that the known 
client and intimate of Cesar should paint in the strongest 
terms the wickedness of the conspirators, and represent the 
motives for their combination as arising from desperate and 
unprincipled ambition? It may thus be seen @ priori, how far the 
statements of Sallust are to be relied on. Intimately acquainted 
with the vices of the patrician order, and the long-continued 
system of tyranny with which it had oppressed the people, 
he may be considered in these particulars as the highest autho- 
rity ; but he wrote while the odium against Catiline was still so 
recent, and he was so much bound down by his connexion with 
Cesar (who having been more than suspected, was naturally 
very anxious at such a time to guard against the charge), that 
he may well be imagined likely to lean somewhat severely 

inst those who could then ‘tell no tales.’ The testimony of 

icero is even more doubtful; for it will soon be seen, that he 

was influenced by every motive public and private, to vilify the 
character of the conspirators and of their association. 

‘ Lucius Catiline,’ (says Sallust), ‘born of a noble family, 
possessed great powers of mind and body, but an evil and 
depraved disposition ; he had from his earliest youth, delighted 
in intestine war, in slaughter, rapine, and civil discord. He was 
daring, crafty, versatile, avaricious of the property of others, 
and profuse of his own ; he had considerable eloquence, though 
but fittle wisdom.’ His life is said to have been one continued 
scene of debauchery, crowned finally by the murder of his son 
in order to make way for the introduction of his mistress, This 
man, it is represented, had, after the tyranny of Sylla expired 
with its author, formed the design of establishing his own 
authority on the ruins of the Republic, urged on in a great 
measure by the terrors of a guilty conscience which gave him 
rest neither by night nor day, but principally by the universal 
corruption of the state, which was tainted with two very de- 
structive but very different evils, luxury and avarice. Having 
collected around him a numerous band of the most profligate 
characters, and having, by pandering to their evil passions and 
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supplying them with every appliance of luxury, succeeded 
ry» ar within the eny ie army of desperadoes, he pro- 
ceeded to train them by constant exercise to his purpose, and, 
if he had not any particular business for them at the moment, 
emp them in cireumventing and murdering the innocent 
as wel! as the guilty. The reason assigned for such conduct is 
so inconsistent with human nature, that it is given in the words 
of the original,—‘ He preferred being wicked and cruel without 
an object ;’ —‘ Gratuité potids males atque crudelis erat.’ Tn all this 
account, Sallust might be su to have united by anticipation, 
the styles of the monkish historian and the foe, 

Thus steeped in erime, Catiline united with Piso, a oung 
nobleman of dissolute habits, and Autronius who had lately los 
his consulship on account of bribery, to slay the consuls Cotta 
and Torquatus, and get possession of the chief power. ‘Their 
design, however, (says Sallust), having been discovered, they 
deferred its execution, and then meditated the slaughter of 
almost al! the Senators, and but for the premature haste 
with which Catiline gave the signal, they would have accom- 

shed their purpose.’ Not satisfied with impunity, Catiline 

tens to concoct new treasons, and, strange to say, notwith- 
standing the well-known character of the man, there combine 
with him eleven senators, four knights, and many from the 
colonies and municipal towns who possessed rank and import~ 
ance at home. There were moreover several of the nobilit 
who were less openly partakers in his designs ; and almost all the 
young nobility favoured the attempt of Catiline. The reason 
iven for this preference is certainly rather extraordinary, viz. 
at ‘while they had in their power to enjoy at their ease 
magnificence and luxury, they preferred uncertainties to 
certainties, war to peace*.’ Nay more, Crassus, the richest man 
of his day, and who therefore had most to lose, is said to have 
united himself to this band of needy and unprincipled adven- 
turers ; and Cesar himself, then rapidly rising into power and 
importance, is declared on the authority of Suetonius and a host 
of writers, to have been closely connected with them. Yet their 
design was to set fire to the city, to commit indiscriminate 
murder, to plunder all, and to establish in anarchy and con- 
fusion a perfect Utopia of villainy. 

Examine this account, and see whether it does not bear evi- 
dent marks of untrath; having further premised, that Cicero 
has painted the character and conduct of Catiline in even 





* * quibus in tio vel magnific? vel molliter vivere copia erat, incerta 
pro certie, bellum quam pacem, malebant.’—Su/, 
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stronger terms than Sallust. And first, is it probable that a man 
of such open and undisguised poorness of purpose, could ever 
have made himself the leader of so large and important a body? 
That Catiline was a man of dissolute morals 1s acknowledged ; 
a fact at the time so common, as not to be remarkable. He was 
accused of extortion, and acquitted. By whom was he defended ? 
By the very Torquatus, the consul whose murder he had 
fener and by the whole body of the Patricians; Torquatus 
aving heard of the first all conspiracy and disbelieving it. 
He was afterwards brought to trial for the murder of a near 
relation of Cicero, and again supported by the entire patrician 
interest; Cicero himself having either defended him, or at all 
events having determined to do so (for it is not very evident 
which) in order to gain his friendship *. on 
‘What seems,’ says Hooke, ‘most worthy of remark, is, 
that the cruel murders with which Cicero in his invectives 
reproaches Catiline, and which he has painted in the most 
shocking colours, are the very crimes from the punishment’ 
of which he once resolved (at least) to defend the criminal for 
the sake of making him his friend.’—‘ What a pity it is,’ he 
adds, ‘ that we have not the oration which Cicero had prepared’ 
in defence of the alleged murder of his own near kinsman.’ It 


seems also very aa that after Catiline’s repulse from the 
ic 


consulship, (w took place long after Sallust represents his 
first conspiracy as having boca known), all the Consu/ares [men 
who had passed through the dignity of Consul] appeared for 
him, and bore strong evidence to his character when he was 
brought to trial,—those Senators, whom Cicero calls ‘ good and’ 
honourable men, and friends of the Republic.’ At this time, accord- 
ing to him, no conspiracy was known of}; so that upon this 
most important fact of the notoriety of the first conspiracy, the two 
historians are at variance. Is there not then reason to conclude 
that there is at least incorrectness in the statements con- 
cerning it? But can it be supposed, that Catiline perpetrated 
these and numberless other crimes during a course of more than 
twenty years profligacy, without forfeiting the support of alt 
these ‘honourable Consulars?’ nay more, thut Cicero himself took 
him for ‘a good citizen, a lover of every thing excellent, a firm 
and faithful friend}.’ There is certainly one other supposition 





* ‘hoe tempore Catilinam, competitorem nostrum, defendere cogits 
amus.’—Civero Ep. ad Att. 

t ‘Affuerunt Catiline illumque laudarunt; nulla tum patehat, nulla 
erat cognita, eonjuratio.’—Cicere pro Syll ; 

a um et civis mihi bonus, et optimi cujusque cupidus, et firmus 
amieus et fdelis videretur."—Cicero pro Cel, P ? 
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which might be made; which is, that, though Catiline was 
supported by the Roman oligarchy through robbery, extortion, 
incest, and murder, without any compunctious visitings to 
their consciences, they deserted him immediately when he 
seemed to incline to the popular party, or to aim at the destruc- 
tion of any part of the edifice which their own tyranny had 
reared, ‘What in any case is to be thought of the man, the 
boastedly conservative Cicero, who could for his own private 
ends, seek the friendship of one whom he has represented as 
sunk in the lowest depths of crime? The true reasons for his 
violence against Catiline operas to have been compounded of 
ambition and malignity ; e first expressing itself in efforts to 
increase his own popularity by exaggerating the magnitude of 
the danger ; the second arising from the fact, that a Bill against 
the bribery exercised by Catiline in his canvass for the consul- 
ship had been negatived by Marius Orestinus, one of Cicero’s 
former clients, but now his bitter personal enemy, and hence 
the virulence of the oration which he immediately made against 
his competitor. 

* There is scarcely,’ it has been truly asserted, ‘an assassin 
mentioned in Roman history, whose merit, after having killed a 
popular man, is not extolled by Cicero for the heroic deed.’ From 
this may be collected the degree of credit which is due to those 
parts of Roman history which have been received upon his 
authority, particularly men’s characters, and the motives on 


which they acted. Indeed the preentee of Cicero throughout, 


were well worthy of his political creed. Having by the agency of 
spies and informers gained information of a political conspiracy,— 
having permitted it to ripen and advance, just until he was 
personally endangered,—he then comes forward with a flauntin 
exposition of his services,—refuses to accept the security offe 
by the accused, or to take charge of his penne oe sends him 
out to spread abroad that ruin which he had himself predicted,— 
and then returns into the Senate, and lest he should be said 
to have driven an innocent man into exile uncondemned, 
makes a most virulent personal attack upon the character of 
the man whose friendship he had courted, and whom he had 
resolved to defend. Finally, when the conspirators are seized, 
he advocates a gross violation of the law, desiring from his 
excessive personal fears, to get rid of them as shortly as 
possible. Such was the conduct of Cicero, the idol of past and 
— Toryism ; compounded almost equally of tyranny, ma- 
ignity, meanness, and cowardice. 
And next, is it in any degree probable that the objects of the 
conspiracy could originally have been such as they are repre- 
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sented? Laying aside all mention of Cesar and Crassus, 
can it be sup that many of the inhabitants of the colonies 
and municipal towns, men of rank at home, would have joined 
a debauched vagabond to further his private views, and to lay 
themselves open to the same plunder which they had endured 
under Sylla? Is it likely that many of the principal Romans 
were partakers in designs which were to entail on themselves 
ruin and beggary ? Is it possible that mere love of excitement 
could stimulate to their own destruction those ‘who had it in 
their power to live in the quiet enjoyment of magnificence and 
luxury’? One man is att to have been urged on because he 
had nothing to lose, another because he had much. Did any 
such combination for such a purpose ever exist among mankind? 
The young nobles and the commons, the rich and the poor, the 
inhabitants of Rome and the people of the country, agreed 
together to promote general rapine and plunder, and to establish 
an individual of no character as tyrant over all ! 

Turn then to what is a more natural and correct mode of ac- 
counting for this wide-spread coalition. ‘At this time,’ says 
Vertot, ‘ Rome had scarcely anything left of a republic except 
the bare name.’ A description has already been given of the 
misery of the commons, the discontent of the colonies and 
provinces, the tyranny of the patricians. Is it not then more 
than probable, from a view even of the parties concerned in the 
conspiracy, that its original object was to restore to the people 
a part of those rights, of which by the constant usurpation of 
their opponents they had been robbed? The colonies and muni- 
pee towns would join in it, to obtain those political privileges 
which, though promised to them by the Senate, had been after- 
wards refused. The Allobroges might be inclined to support 
this (if indeed they ever intended to do so, and were not hired 
by Cicero to act as spies —* and then betray the conspirators), 
because, discontented with the oppression to which they had 
been subjected, they might hope for a change of circumstances 
in their favour. The provinces might be expected to incline to- 
wards it, to free themselves from the rapacity of their governors. 
The lower classes would have sufficient reason to co-operate ; 
while the younger nobility might naturally unite themselves to 
a party headed by the youthful and rising Cesar, whose in- 
fluence it was easy to foresee was destined rapidly to increase. 
And finally, Cesar himself would probably espouse a cause 
to which he was led by his political principles, and by his 
desire to gain for himself a power likely to counterbalance the 
patrician influence of his rival Pompey. But it is not necess: 
to infer, that all the designs which were entertained by 
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Catiline and a few others, must therefore have been participated 
in by Cesar. Having once identified themselves with a gréat’ 
and powerful party, Catiline and his intimate followers would 
find themselves at liberty to concoct in private their own plans ; 
——and might thus form a conspiracy within a conspiracy,—the 
last-formed being in reality the Catilinarian. 

The conclusion then, appears to be, that the conspiracy 
called Catilinarian was an effort, tant bien gue mal, to raise once 
more the standard of resistance in Rome, to that banding to- 
gether of the higher classes to oppress the lower, which the 
analogy of ancient and modern times authorizes the denominat- 
ing ‘Toryism.’ And the inquiry will not be thrown away, if it 
directs the scrutiny of a single individual to that great hot-bed 
of oppression, the policy of ancient Rome,—from which the 
enemies of modern communities so avowedly derive their models 
and their idols, 





Art. VII.—An Act for the regulation of the Proceedings and Practice 
of certain Offices of the High Court of Chancery in England. 
S$ & 4 Wm. IV. 


GREAT credit being claimed by the Administration for its 
efforts of last Session in the cause of legal reform, no 


apology is necessary for a few observations on the subject. 
eir object will be to furnish some materials for judging how. 
far, even with the limited views of our school of Law Reformers, 
any really effective plan of operations has been or is likely to be 
acted upon ; and further, to direct public attention to the im- 
portant question which arises as to the policy of increasing 


Crown Patronage in the law, at the rate at whic 
proceeded, 

It is well known that for several years, numerous and exten- 
sive boards of inquiry into insulated portions of the law have 
been sitting and from time to time reporting. The beneficial 
consequences anticipated from such investigations by those who 
set them on foot, have been neutralized by several circum- 
stances. The Commissions have been issued at different 
periods, and under different tones of feeling and action, so that 
it is no wonder that the results should be different. The Chan- 
cery Commission for instance, though costly enough, was pro- 
bably intended to do nothing, and next to nothing has accord- 
ingly resulted from it. In the next place, the law being carved 
up into portions, with no general supervising authority, the 
inquiries have been partial, discursive, and unconnected, 


it has lately 
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Again, the Members constituting the boards have, in their 
progress, been sometimes changed. Witness the Common Law 
Commission ; where the eminent men first appointed have been 
succeeded by others of a very different grade, who appear on 
several points to differ from their predecessors, and, on more 
than one subject, to take their cue from the Chancellor, who 
appointed them to report on measures to which he was already 
passionately committed. In the last place, though these boards 
were appointed by the Crown on the address of Parliament, it 
has been considered nobody’s business to lay their proposed 
measures before Parliament. They are not (as they ought to 
be) appointed to prepare bills; they only print large crude 
folios, and these are left for any speculative legislator to take 
as hints or bases for schemes substantially his own, but for 
which he adroitly claims as much support from a Commis- 
sioners Report as he can conveniently find pretence for. 

Down to the accession of the present Administration accord- 
' ingly, little or nothing had been practically done; and though 

Lord Brougham had himself been the occasion of appointing 
most of these Commissions, and though no task was easier than 
the useful but unambitious one of seeing that the measures 
proposed by them (many of which were opposed by no one, 
and had long been digested into bills) were carried through 
Parliament, the matter remained as bad under the present 
Government as under preceding ones, till last Session, when 
something certainly was done—it will be seen how much. The 
old tactics had been hitherto carefully pursued ; and even in 
last Session, on several points there was little variance. High 
sounding projects and large announcements, Session after 
Session, formed the topics of long speeches; bills were occa- 
sionally introduced, but too late and too crudely formed to pass 
into laws. In short, each Session was rubbed through, as well 
as it might; and no one meddled with Law Reform on an 
consistent plan of operations ; but any one that pleased took 
up such insulated portions as met his particular whim, and 
fashioned them as much like or unlike the Commissioners 
plans as suited his caprice, parliament troubling itself in fact 
not in the least as to any details.‘ Even in the last Session, 
scarcely enyyhing really effective was done till August, and 
then everything was pushed through in a hurried imperfect 


way little conducive to any permanently useful purpose. 

t will be sure to be said, in excuse for all this neglect, that it 
is very hard work to pass bills on these subjects, and that time is 
wanting, from the ptess of other business. To which may be 
replied, that the assertion is nearly altogether untrue. The 
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House of Lords sits for months literally doing —- At any 
rate to many ordinary and often most useful practical measures 
of reform, there is in fact no parliamentary opposition at all ; 
these, therefore, need not be delayed ; and it is certainly too 
much to talk of want of time for such straight-forward matters, 
when Lord Brougham can find opportunity for his own particular 
projects, where there really is difficulty, arising not only from 
interested opposition, but from di ment among reformers 
themselves as to the principles on which some of his projects 
roceed. 

rc With regard to the Court of Chancery,—which if the Chan- 
cellor had been turned out a year ago, he would have 
left just as he found it, and which even now is not much im- 
proved,—much of the most useful practical reforming could be 
effected by orders, without Parliament interfering at all. One 
good measure had certainly been effected before the last Session, 
—that of commuting the impure revenue of the Chancellor for 
a salary and an increased retiring allowance. This proceeding, 
however, involved none of the sacrifices sv much extolled at the 
time. The abandoned offices were almost all then full; and 
certainly were so at the time when the measure ought to have 
been proposed—the instant the Chancellor took office. The 
plan had already been long ago applied to the other Courts; 
and it surely is no great merit to give up, what an honest man 
would not be easy to retain for a moment. 

The only source of real difficulty and impediment in getting 
through such measures as the Chancellor attempts to carry 
forward, seems to arise from his professing to act on the step- 
by-step mes yet at the same time caring little for practical 
remedies for obvious practical evils, in comparison with a set of 
ambitious flights of his own or of some one about him, which are 
constantly appended as accompaniments to his bills, and which 
either mar the work if it succeeds, or defeat its progress alto- 
gether. For instance, in his Chancery Bill of last Session,—the 
only measure he has carried through in his own proper depart- 
ment, except the Lunacy Bill, which was in fact Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s,—two-thirds of it were obliged to be abandoned. The 
mischief arose from an attempt at a wild scheme of forming a 
college of some dozen or more gentlemen with handsome 
incomes, who were to divide among them the official duties of 
some departments of the Court, when three or four efficient 
men with suitable clerks, would have done the work much 
better. The scheme went in fact to convert the present clerks 
in Court, with all the inconveniences which such a hetero- 
geneous and desultory body occasions, into a College of 
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Filazers ;—so as ingeniously to retain all the vices of the pre- 


sent plan and create a handsome patronage, at the same time- 


that the suitors were deprived of the countervailing influence 
upon the body which now arises from their not being salaried 
0 , but being put in a state of competition, and owing their 
oe of employment to public confidence. Much merit was 
claimed for this bill when it eventually passed; and a great deal 
was said about the labour attending such measures, and the 
praise due to those who surmounted it. But what, in fact, 
was all this labour? The whole seems to amount to a week’s 
attention from a Committee of the House of Commons, which 
they could as well have given in March as in July or August. 
And what was the degree of finish and perfection of the work ? 
It went to the Lords when there was no time to discuss 
whether it was right or wrong; and in fact passed with 
the Chancellor’s opinion, that it was wholly wrong in principle 
and that it must be altered next Session. This is called legis- 
‘lation, The truth seems to be, that it was becoming absolutely 
necessary that something should be done (particularly as, by 
the two years delay already incurred, certain Masters were 
receiving nearly twice what they ought to have done) ; and it 
ps el emt consideration what the merits of the alteration 
shou ’ 


But why, if such a bill as this could pass, could not 
many other practical abuses have been corrected? The Chan- 
cellor had only to select a few clauses from a score of prepared 
and afterwards Pegtected bills, in order to accomplish an equal 


number of generally desired reforms. One point immediately 
occurs ;~—Why is not a summary proceeding settled, for recover- 
ing legacies or compelling executors to pass accounts? The 
Chancellor is quite aware of the existing evil; and nothing is 
easier than to provide a remedy. He in fact, in the case of 
small legacies, had taken it into consideration in one of his Local 
Courts Bills. If this was right for one court, can it be less so 
for another ;—considering, especially, that executors accounts of 
all others least require to depend on some improvement in local 
machinery, inasmuch as they have already to be passed in town 
once, at the Legacy-Office. Can it be meant to help the case 
to be made out for the favourite local project, by purposely 
keeping the superior courts unreformed ? 

As a set-off against complaints of neglect or delay in pressing 
forward any connected plan of Law Reform, the public are 
incessantly reminded of the Chancellor’s activity—effectual 
and ineffectual—in the cases of the Bankruptcy and Local 
Courts plans, 
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_- The first, the new Bankruptcy project, is one of the most 
striking instances of the extent to which dubious novelties have 
operated to mar the pecuniary and other advantages about 
which all were agreed. It might be added, that it is a striking 
case of useless, and therefore mischievous extension of govern- 
ment patronage. 

No one doubted that it was necessary at once to substitute a 
peveanens and limited number of fixed London Commissioners 

or the old plan of the lists, and also to abolish the patent places. 
Most practical men are now agreed that all the rest would have 
worked itself right; and that an immense expenditure created 
by certain additions to the plan, has consumed a great share of 

e saving effected by the good part of the scheme, while the 
additions themselves are in fact worthless, The removal of the 
judicial functions to four inferior Judges, is a confessed blunder 
of the worst sort; especially as with a view to other reforms 
(particularly the creation of an appeal Bench) it will after all 
be necessary to add one if not two other Judges to the Equity 
Courts. The alteration moreover, brought an excuse for creating 
a whole staff of Registrars, &c., over and above the Secretary's 
staff, which was still left, though its duties are transferred to 
others. For these new officers, duties have had to be contrived, 
in order to fill up their time; and business is removed to them 
from the Masters im Chancery, justas the latter are rendered 
cheap and effective in their proceedings. The bearing which 
all these novelties have on the important point of patronage, 
will be adverted to hereafter. 

The scheme of Official Assignees is plausible, and obtained, 
much approbation at first; but its merits are now much and 
deservedly questioned, and it seems to involve the’ seeds of 
eventual subversion. Whatever care may be taken at the first 
creation of a whole class of men,—when all eyes are open ;—the 
case alters as occasional vacancies occur; and there can be na 
doubt that such places as these will be soon used for other pur- 
poses than good ones. Symptoms are already seen, and must 
increase, of the Official Assignees preferring every kind of imme- 
diate realization,—with the certain amount of commission which 
it brings,—to hard work for the chance of increasing it; and the 
nature of their dealings renders it often impossible to sift their 
motives. ‘The class of Creditors Assignees also, necessarily 
deteriorates in quality, under the notion that the labour falls on 
the Official. Between the two there is little doubt that the 
work will soon be very ill done. The opinion is rapidly gaining 

round, that the interests of parties provide a better guarantee 
than the vigilance of any officer can supply. What was wanted, 
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was an active system of auditing, with cheap and summary 
access to a permanent Commissioner, strictly enforcing the. 
instant public deposit of all monies received; and with this 
improvement, all would have eventually gone on much better 
than it will with the good places and handsome per-centege of 
paid agents, The present scheme creates and pays a new set 
of officers to watch the old; and when the new degenerate in 
turn, there will only have been added a fresh batch of evils for 
some future reformer to cure. 
And this leads to the most extraordinary change effected 
by the Chancellor’s Bankrupt scheme, which has wantonly and 
without the smallest de of necessity, swelled the amount of 
central patronage and placed whole bodies of men under direct 
political influence,—the provision émpowering the Chancellor to 
require of the Judges lists of country barristers and solicitors, 
from whom he is to form a permanent staff, to which alone 
country Commissions of Bankrupts shall go. It may be well to 
tell a little. of the history of these country Commissionerships, as 
they were fattened up by Lord Eldon, and then dexterously 
seized upon by his bolder successor. 

_ Lord Eldon, in a very late stage of the progress of the 
Bankrupt Act of 6 Geo. IV, inserted a clause, which attracted no. 
notice till it was toolate. On the promulgation of the Act it was 
discovered, that it required the parties to summon to every 
meeting two barristers, instead of one as formerly; and more- 
Over, it quietly doubled their fees, giving them 2/, each, 
instead of 1/. In short, the fees of every bankruptcy meeting 
were, from 3/., advancéd to no less than 5/. For this latter 
provision (at least.as applied to all cases, whether the Com- 
missioners sit in their own town or travel abroad), there was 
no-sort of excuse; unless it was expedient to pay them double 
for coming to help each other, and standing, perhaps, in each 
other’s way. It was notorious, that the work, at the old prices, 
was greedily sought for. 

In defence of the scheme of getting two barristers to attend 
instead of one, it might be said. that it was desirable in order 
to prevent abuses which had occurred in country Commissions. 
There had been little or no evil of this sort to remedy,— 
particularly since the number of resident barristers had in- 
creased. In many large towns it was notorious, that bank- 
ruptcy business was much better done than by the London lists, 
But when two barristers were secured, all chance of collusion 
became next to impossible, and further interference was then 
surely unnecessary ; or at all events, if these plans failed, and 
the Chancellor took the appointments to himself, it might be. 
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expected to see the double pay and double servants at once 
abolished, as certainly no longer justifiable. But no such thing. 
Lord Eldon fattened the places up, and Lord Brougham wound 
up the matter by making patronage of them. The progress of 
the affair remains an evidence of the inexpediency of unnecessarily 
increasing the value of appointments ; for the superior authorities, 
? soon as they thus become worth having, are sure to secure 
em. 

The Chancellor’s omission to rectify the abuse is the more 
striking, when it is considered that the House of Commons 
thought the two provisions of Lord Eldon’s Act not only 
unnecessary but mischievous. They twice added to bills for 
smeoaing the bankrupt law, clauses for their repeal. Those 
bills Lord Eldon let drop, because he would not give up his job 
and dared not openly defend it. Lord Brougham has carefully 
left the abuse as he found it, except that he has made it 
his own. 

No justification has ever been produced, for this plan of 
rendering every country barrister and solicitor dependent on the 
central authorities for a branch of his practice, for which he 
had before only to rely on his talents and reputation as shown ~ 
to the parties interested. Even when (as in many cases may 
happen from want of choice) the persons on the lists shall 
be identically the same as used before to conduct the business, 
all stimulus to exertion is, by Lord Brougham’s plan, removed. 
And there is, besides, no medium between putting a young or 
a declining man into full work, and leaving him altogether 
without employ; whereas before, the quantity of employment 
varied according to experience of the party’s competence, and 
competition brought forward new men to fill up deficiencies. 

Some of the new appointments have, in fact, given great dis- 
satisfaction ; though there can be no doubt that care was taken 
in the first selection. And can it be wondered at, that com- 
plaints were made, if (as must be the case) practitioners of skill 
and activity, who were making their way to eminence, are seen 
on a sudden arbitrarily shut out from an important branch of 
their practice in favour of some sprig of aristocracy, who 
happens to have better opportunities of patronage, or is more 
expert in the art of attracting the notice of his superiors ? 

As before observed, the evil will be most apparent,— 
not when whole bodies are formed, as they are the first time, 
with the public eye open, and with every caution on the part of 
the framers of the lists,—but as vacancies come to be graduall 
filled up. Favouritism will then have quiet play; and suc 
cases will be multiplied as are understood to ave been tried 
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even now, but to have been geperey frustrated,—of young 
men called to the bar and actually sent down and made country 
residents of, in order to fit these appointments. 

The next active project of the Chancellor, but in which he 
has hitherto failed, is his Local Courts Bill, &c. 

There is in the ‘ Law-Amendment Act’ a provision for which 
the administration have no credit, and which in fact the 

resent Attorney-General, the law officer of the Government, at 

rst allowed to struck out,—as if it was wished to maintain 
the Upper Courts in all their vices in order to strengthen the 
case for other projects—but afterwards found himself onnent to 
reinstate. By this provision, the issues joined in all small debt 
cases, where no important point is involved, are to be sent to be 
tried summarily before the under-sheriff, or any judge of any 
Local Court in the neighbourhood, without the expense of the 
assizes or counsel. By this provision, in the neighbourhood at 
least of all large towns, all the causes can be at once tried so; 
and if the old system of arene is only, by Lord Brougham’s 
scheme, to be turned into other hands, but with almost all the 
former defects, it is undeniable that (looking at the mere ques- 
tion of expense and convenience of machinery), the central 
system, in this as in other business, would work the most 
cheaply and effectively of the two.. Seeing, too, that the public 
thereby gets rid of the creation of a host of places, disposed 
of by the Crown and not at the election of the parties 
interested, it would probably not quarrel with the Peers, if 
their only offence were the postponement of the scheme laid 
before them by their Speaker. 

The ‘ Law-Amendment Act,’ it may in passing be observed, 
is in truth, with no parade or pretension, one of the most prac- 
tically useful measures of the Session. It is only to be regretted 
that it effects so small a portion after all, of the man 
veluable suggestions of the Board of Inquiry. It embodies 
however, several of that Board’s practical suggestions, and the 
credit of it, it is believed, is entirely due to one of the old body 
of Commissioners, Mr. Justice James Parke. The present body 
of Commissioners can hardly be er to have had any 
concern in it; as, in the case of the provision for trying 


small debt actions, the bill quietly effects what ag cavalierly 
a 


and without assigning any reasons, state in their last Report 
cannot be done at all. It was in furtherance of their opinion, 
it is presumable, that opponents in the House of Commons 
were allowed by the Attorney-General to eject the provisions 
as before noticed, till public opinion compelled their restoration. 

The next measures of last Session calling for notice, are 
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those arising out of the ‘ Real-Property Commissioners,’ ' Hete 
four bills have at last passed ;—bills which required the mere 
bodily exertion of moving them through their formal stages, but 
which for several Sessions, under Whigs as well as Tories, have 
heen barely introduced, languished, and gone out with the Ses- 
sion’s close. In August last year, they at last had the good 
fortune to pass the empty benches. “No doubt some of the 
delay and indifference manifested as to these bills, is to be attri- 
buted to the unpopular and fepulsive mode of proceeding 
which the Attorney-General is given to adopt; but this only 
pranat’ on what trifling points the passing of these measures 
turned. 

In the ‘ Fines and Recoveries Act,” another instance occurs 
of the creation of new offices. This is in some measure the 
consequence of a gross defect in the English municipal system, 
which provides no public district officers ; so that every Court 
issues district commissions to attornies and other parties to 
enable them to do public acts,—such as swearing affidavits, 
taking bails, and a hundred others,—while there ts ho public 
place of business of any sort, no safe record of public documents, 
and nobody but ignorant parish officers to transact the most 
important civil functions. In every Act of Parliament, the want 
of proper civil authorities is manifested, and the absolute neces- 
sity shown of beginning at the right end, by creating an 
effective well-instructed pepe eee officer, to whom resort 
could always be had, and whose office (the duties of which should 
be transacted in a known permanent building in every conveni- 
ently-sized district or commune), would cut away all the fee and 
ee eee schemes of the present system. For 
want of an authority of this sort, the Registration of births, 
marriages, aud deaths is confined to the members of the Episcopal 
Church, and is grossly ill done even for them. In like manner 
the Registration of Votes under the Reform Acct is likely to be 
rendered nearly abortive by the stupidity and ignorance of the 
only machinery the government at present has to resort to. 

n abolishing Fines and Recoveries, it became desirable to 
have some authority before whom married women should appear 
to pass their Estates. For this single purpose a whole tribe of 
new officials is, by the Act, to be created, and in a curious way. 
This slice of patronage is turned over to the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, who is to grant commissions for the purpose ; 
—and thus another source of scrambling and canvassing is 
opened to all the country attorneys. 

But the ‘ Real-Property Commissioners’ had another pro- 
ject,—one of paramount importance, whieh had been recom- 
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mended by Comniissioners appointed on the address of the Com- 
mons, had long been before Parliament, and with some qualifi- 
cations had been sanctioned the Sessions before last by 2 
Committee of the Commons,—the Bill for a General Registration 
of Deeds. Was the government, which wishes to rest much 
of its claim for public support on its zeal for Law Reform, 
active as to this bill ;—which its present Attorney-General had, 
before taking office, himself moved, and which surely was as 
tipe for prov, Browns as it ever will be?—-No such thing.—Had 
it even an opinion on the subject?—If it had, it refused to 

ive it. The Attorney-General was forbidden to conduct the 

ill, that the government’s good wishes might not even be in- 
ferred. The Bill was put into hands equivalent to its submer- 
sion; and the House, finding the government did not think 
the subject worthy even of an opinion, treated it in the same 
way. i same course, or nearly so, has been pursued this 
Session, ; 

The main cause of rejection has hitherto been understaod to 
be the adherence of the Commissioners to a central regis- 
tration, in preference to country’establishments at great cost, 
where the expense of searehes and communications will be 
much igenehens:: and where uniformity and regularity cannot be 
insured. Probably, the Commissioners must eventually yield 
to local interests on this point; and then, if the appointments 
are entrusted to the government, it may be expected that 
co-operation in that quarter will be secured. If the two 
interests shall thus unite, the Bill may yo on. Another scramble 
will then ensue for some hundred good places. 

Notice was omitted in its proper place, of the ‘ Assize Re- 
moval Bill ;—for which the public is indebted to the zeal 
and perseverance of Mr. Ewart, and years of toil on the part 
of the people of Norfolk. But here the government, in their 

rt of the work, have no merit to claim. The Bill remains a 

ead letter hitherto. As far as can be learned, nothing has been 
done to carry it into effect, 

Considerable doubt, as to the business-like conduct, if not 
as to the good faith of the pecerenn, on these points, arises 
again from the course of their proceeding on another most 
important point, the ‘Imprisonment for Debt Bill.’ If this 
Bill be in earnest the object of their attention and good wishes, 
why bring it in last Session so late and so crudely fashioned 
that it could not pass? Is it possible that the House of 
Commons should be satisfied with the excuse, that the 
House of Lords having thrown out the Chancellor's Local 
Courts Bill, the intended machinery for the Debt Bill had 
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failed? Either this excuse was a fraud, or there was something 
very like one in the assurance given in the Lords and on the 
face of the Local Courts Bill itself, that those Courts were only 
to be applied experimentally to two or three districts. If that 
assurance was true, the Local Courts Bill would not furnish 
machinery for the Debts Bill, which was to be general and 
to come at once into action. One or other of the statements, 
therefore, was fallacious. The course of proceeding in this 
= in the pending Session is equally evasive and unsatis- 
actory. 

is conduction. at the last moment, of the ‘ Municipal Cor- 
porations Bill,’ seems another proceeding only explicable on the 
supposition that it was either brought forward as a mere flash, 
or as a feeler to ascertain how little of popular control in 
corporations the people would bear. It is difficult, in any 
other way, to understand the course pursued; seeing that 
the government plan,—if really meant to be the one adopted, 
—is put forth before the result is known of the Commis- 
‘sioners inquiries, which it might have been supposed were 
meant to ascertain facts on which to form a proper judgment 
as to the sort of provisions necessary to secure the due objects 
of municipal government. To rake up old abuses, which after 
all nothing but popular institutions can remedy, and all of 
which such institutions would at once remedy, seems hardly 
an object of sufficient consequence to act upon alone, The 
abuses, and the defective and divers systems of mismanage- 
- ment out of which they arise, are quite well enough known 
to warrant direct legislation; but if they were not, and 
facts were wanted to found a good system upon, why send 
out the government plan first and inquire afterwards ? 
The settlement of a proper corporation system appears to 
be as purely a legislative question as could well be met with, 
There can be no doubt but the young gentlemen Commissioners, 
(the political spirit of whose appointment is certainly better, as 
being more decided, than usual), with the assistance of their 
Secretary, whose experience and habits in his branch of 
the profession fit him for more efficient work than any half 
dozen of the board, will dish up as interesting a feast of abuses 
as can be desired by the most craving appetite; but after all, 
the enduring important question is what system of government 
will prevent the recurrence of such eye-sores, The Govern- 
ment plan will go very little way towards it; and it is to be 
hoped that the Commissioners will accordingly report upon it 
among the rest. Supposing the existence of a Common Council 
Chamber elected at all by any tolerable share of the people, (and 
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no Government could venture to refuse this), what worse could 
any where be done, than to give the election only to 10/. house- 
holders, who in some boroughs will hardly form a constituency 
much larger than the Common Council ;—to add a Court of 
Aldermen, elected for life, and neither by nor out of the people, 
(the very change which destroyed the liberties of the Roman 
cities) ;—and to give the choice of the law officer to the 
Crown. 

Only try this plan, of legislating first and inquiring afterwards, 
by one instance. The London people—who already have a charter 
far more liberal than the one the Whigs offered—say that almost 
all the good of it is neutralized, by the circumstance that the 
aldermen, though elected by and out of the people, are, by 
being chosen for life, placed above control. Suppose the Com- 
missioners report this complaint to be well founded; and there 
is then a singular commentary on the scheme of creating a 
_ State of things ten times worse. 

The transferring the Recordership to the Crown,—another 
scheme arising, there can be no doubt, out of manceuvres to help 
Lord Brougham’s Local Courts Bill—should be most earnestly 
resisted, as a fresh attempt to grasp patronage for the executive. 
Why should not the people have the election, as before, of 


their officers? If they have gone amiss, the pe eae is that 


it was owing to defective institutions, which should now be 
remedied; and if they are occasionally indiscreet, will the 
matter be mended by making a job for the Chancellor? Are 
former Chancellor’s—are even the promburetapennntie 
so correct, so supported by public and professional opinion, as 
to make an extension of them a cure for all evils ? 

But what, every one else asks, is become of this municipal 
scheme in the present Session? If ready in the preceding, why 
not now? If a report is discovered to be first necessary, where 
is that report? What are the Commissioners about ? 

This short retrospect of the progress of legal reform will be 
concluded by some observations more particularly directed to 
the subject of patronage. And here it must be premised, that 
against any improper creation or application of patronage, no 
credit will be allowed by way of set-off, for the abolition of sundry 
minor preferments, or even of the patent places, seeing that no 
man of common honesty could maintain them. Patronage of this 
sort moreover, was of comparatively little political import. The 
places were of the nature of pecuniary and personal gratifica- 
tions for the relatives and connexions of the authorities dis- 

ensing them; they in fact formed their salary or compensation. 

e reverse is the case with the accumulation of active 

VoL. xxi.— Westminster Review. I 
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employments, which thust bé widely distributed; and which 
will be aired at through political channels: 

The present is a petullatly important period for weighing 
well what out rulers ate about in this fespect. The 
English bar has hitherto ocetipied a very iniportant station, 
both socially and politically: From its ratiks have arisen the 
most inflteétitial poptilar and literary leaders. Rightly or 
wrongly, the mere fact of being called to the bar is, without aitiy 
further éxamitiation, considered a qualification for alifiost hy 
legal employment: Tliis body has hitherto been dltitost alt- 
gether concettrated in town; and thus powerfiilly controlled by 
emulation and constaiit public observation. Considering the 
extent of the body, the quanttin of eliployment to be earned 
by political intrigue has hot hitherto been exorbitant; as the 
great prizes witist be fitned at otily through very considerable 
proficiency, atid the disposition of most of the rest was ditected 
by personal rather than public reasdtis: The old Cunitilissioner- 
ships of Bankruptcy forthed the most numerous class of minor 
gratifications; but they weté sifiall in attiount, and went chiefly 
to the scions of the aristocracy as a sort.of pocket money, to 
personal connexions of the Chancellor; or to working men as 
mere introductions to general practice: They were riot of suffi- 


cient value to purchase any vety important subservienicies: 
It cannot be concealed that the effect of many of the pais 
e 


medsures of jtdicial reform; will soon effectually alter the posi- 
tion and character of the bar: It must be much more dispersed 
ints country residencits ; and the station of those in town must 
also be lowered: All this the public must be prepared for ; 
seeing it to be the nevtessary cofisequence of some of the itn- 
portant tieastites cotitemplated. But it becomes of great 
consequence to consider whether at the sare titte the facilities 
should be increased for stibduing and reducing to tame subsetvi- 
ency this body, already abotit to be weakened in its tone, It 
would be far tiore politie to increase the habit of looking to 
the commiinity, and not the exevittive, as the judges and 
rewarders of talent and gdod conduct. 
The awkward shifts resorted to in order to vary and qualif 

the disposition of this increasing patronage, serve well endug 
to prove that our rulers are aware of the evil; but furnish no 
adequate remedy for it. Thus; as in the case of the revising 
bartisters under the Reform Act, reeoursé is had at one time to 
the judges of assize, a most objectionable scheme, which puts all. 
the bar on the circuit in a direct dependence on the judge they 
attend. In another case, the Justice of the Common Pleas is 
so brought forward. At another time the Jutiges make lists, 
out of which the Chancellor selects, 
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Another pleasant cottrivance was much lauded last Session ; 
—that of transferting Masterships in Chancery from the direct 
appointinent of the Chatiéellor, to that of His Majesty ubder 
the Chancellor’s nomination or recommendation. hat a farce 
is this to impose upon the legislature ! What an admission that 
our Chancellors have let their conseiences draw a distinction 
between the direct duty of recoiiithending fit officers, atid the 
discharge of the equally binding duty of honestly acting on a 
trust confided to them for public benefit, not for their owii or 
their friends gratification ! 

But does any one believe that this change of form will make 
any real difference? Does Lotd Brougham mean to say, that 
after this change; he will not make such Masters as he lias 
hitherto done? Arid what is the fact as to his and his prede- 
cessdr’s appointments to offices which are and liave been under 
the circumstances now given to Masterships? Are they better 

_ administered ? Let those speak who have watclied how Judge- 
ships have been filled ;—how even if these days the Bank- 
ruptey Judges, for instance, wete selected, and what thé voice 
of the ptofession Was on the subject. 

For the administration of such appointments as it is abso- 
lutely necessaty to leave with the executive,and theit number 
might be fairly much reduced, instead of iticreased—it would 
be far better to have a responsible public board. No one 
man can have either titie or means for selecting the men best 
qualified for public service. Men of independent spitit, 
moreover, would seruple to more than soldiers of sailors 
do, the placing their names ou any public list as competitors 
for active etiployment ; though they now shrink from applying 
to an individual, because all intercourse of the sort assumes 
more or less the form of courting personal favour. Tlie result’ 
of the existing system is that servility; toadyism, and mediocrity 
of talent, have been always (and probably will be still) the best, 
at least the surest, passports to suceess. How also is it possible 
to decount for the odd appointments seen every day? As & 
present example, low can it escape astonishment that rio better 
jurists ot philosophers could be found, to whotti to intrust the 
work of Romilly, Bentham, Macititosh (not to mention the’ 
illustrious jurists of the continent), than certain cohveyancers’ 
and special pleaders, whose names may be seen quoted, but 
whose qualifications for such a weighty task are unfortiinately 
a secret to every one. 

Afi approximation will be hazarded, to a calculation of the 
amount of legal patronage already created or in progress. The 
dperation Will be confined to the bar only ; but it must wee be’ 

12 
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forgotten, that the formation of the bankruptcy lists, the prospect 
of places connected with Local Courts (on Lord Brougham’s 
plan) and with the Registration of Deeds (if localized),—the 
appointments under the Fines and Recoveries Act, &c. &c. have 
opened a field of patronage before quite unknown; and that the 
country attorneys, as well as the bar, are all alive, canvassing 
and toadying in their way for preferment also. Considering 
the weight of this body (especially in election matters). the 
forging this chain for them is no small political advantage to 
a government. 

eferring to the official Somerset House list of barristers, the 
registered number of effective men seems to be somewhere about 
one thousand. Examine then the number of new places—besides 
all the old—opened for this limited number ; bearing in mind too 
that, besides the successful occupant, there is always a large 
body influenced by the expectations the places create. 

1. There is a fluctuating body of Commissionerships of various 
sorts, some of them varying from 1,000/. to 1,500/.a-year. These 
are now so frequently occurring, that they may be reckoned a 
standing amount of patronage; the more influential, because, 
many of them being short-lived, more persons can be obliged, 
and more, of course, kept in expectation. There are now 
many more than fifty persons engaged; but it will be under 
the mark to reckon full fifty effective constant preferments. 

2. The Bankruptcy-court affords four Judgeships, six Commis- 
sionerships, and a number of Registrarships which, as applicable 
to the bar, cannot be exactly defined; because it is not known 
how low the bar will stoop from what is called the advocate’s 
dignity, to take purely ministerial or mechanical offices. The 
places seem good enough, as at least one serjeant-at-law and 
one barrister are now in possession of them. Twelve first-rate 
places may at least be reckoned on this score. 

3. The extent of patronage in Judgeships, on Lord Brougham’s 
Local Court scheme, may be taken to - at least one for each 
county of England and Wales, as some must have more than 
one; but say fifty in all, of first-rate places. There are also 
the Registrarships, and probably they will be made good 
enough for the bar also. If so, there are at least fifty more 
offices of this sort. 

4. If the Registration-bill passes on the Commissioners 
plan, it will probably employ only two or three hands. If 

ocalized, there must be full fifty here also. 

5. The ‘Imprisonment for Debt Bill’ was, it has been 
asserted, to be worked by the local court machinery; if, 
contrary to usual practice, this is effected, it will still add 
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considerably to the number, as the Judges must have smaller 
districts in consequence. At least ten more must be reckoned. 

6. The country-barrister Commissionerships are, it is under- 
stood, to have their functions and emoluments further increased 
by giving them a monopoly of other branches of practice now 
open. It is impossible to define exactly either the number or 
emoluments of these rege Pull three for each county, on 
an average, may probably be taken. 

7. We are threatened with having the Recorderships of cities 
and boroughs given to the crown. At present this is only an- 
nounced as to the new parliamentary boroughs; but uni- 
formity will no doubt (and reasonably) be next pleaded, as 
requiring the same with regard to the old. Something is said of 
duplicating their functions with those of local Judges; but it 
may be doubted whether this is practicable. There will be pro- 
bably full one hundred good Recorderships, and the reader may 
_ deduct as he pleases from this in respect of probable duplica- 
tions. 

8. The Reform Bill has opened a great number of appoint- 
ments, not large in value, but exceedingly acceptable to the 
junior practitioners, whose chamber expenses they seem at least 
likely to pay. A return to the House of Commons which is 
in existence, shows the number of gentlemen employed from 
this source, and the amount of some thousands paid them 
for time and expenses ; the latter being nearly pure gain, as they 
must otherwise have spent their vacations at their own cost. 
It is easy to conceive what direct control these yearly renew- 
ing places give to the Judges over the whole bar of the circuit. 

The reader may sum up this rough calculation, and compare 
it with the body on whom it operates. There seems already 
a quite sufficient fund created and in prospect, to command 
every individual whom a government may wish to control. 

On the general subject of Law Reform, little symptom has 
hitherto appeared of any consistent or well digested plan of 
operations being adopted or contemplated by any one. Little 
is to be seen besides insulated attempts without plan or con- 
nexion, and bills conducted in the most unbusiness-like manner, 
so as to pass in a state which even their promoters disavow, and 
often owing even their partial success to the caprice of indivi- 
duals. This will therverd continue to be the case, unless the 
more rational plan of the Americans can be adopted, of entrust- 
ing a subject when it is admitted to require amendments, to 
one or a very limited number of competent individuals; for 
the purpose, not of publishing folio volumes and making sugges- 
tions which no one acts upon, but of at once preparing and 
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submitting Bills to Parliament, attending to their progress, and 
continuing their labour afterwards to the promulgation and 
explanation of the new law. 

he almost entire cessation of any effective progress during 
the present Session, gives no hope of amendment. One hill 
now in progress looks very like a job, and is rather an amusing 
instance of the consistency of our operations, in the way of legal 
reform. The legislature has just abolished the Welsh and one of 
the Palatinate Courts; yet it is, this Session, nursing up that 
of the Duchy of Lancaster,—a local court without any local 
adyantages, (its Judges being constantiy 250 miles off), and so 
little likely to be resorted to if left to itself, that the Upper 
Courts are actually restrained by heavy fees,—operating as a 
bounty in favour of the ineffective Duchy Court,—from even 
coming in competition with it. 





Arr, VIIL.—Denea Fecrcrra cue cx) Irautani Possona & 
DEBBONO DAL GOVFERNO AUSTRIACO PROGACCIARSI; col 
Piano di un’ Associazione per tutta Italia, avente per oggetta la 
Diffusione della pura Lingua Italiana, e la contemporaneq Sop- 
pressione de’ Dialetti che si parlano ne’ varj paest della Penisola, 
St fa altresi cenno in questo Piano della inelegante e Joffe manera 

- d’ mdirizzare il discorso a qualcuno in terza persona Cosi scrivendo, 
come parlando, la qual maniera si doyrebbe, generalizzandosi il 
Voi, abolirsi ‘affatto.—Del Conte Ferdinanda Dal Pozzo, gia 
Referendario nel Consiglio di Stato di Napoleone, e primo Presi- 
dente della Corte imperiale di Genova. ‘IL Grusro, tL ver, 
LA LIBERTA sospiRo.’—Parigi. Presso Ab. Cherbuliez, librajo, 
Rue de Seine Saint-Germain, No.57. 8vo. pp. 184. 1833, 


Mpue Pamphlet which commences with the above strange 
title-page (well worth copying entire, from its incipient 
paradox in /arge to its concluding rigmarole in 4iétle capitals), 
must have been printed and partially circulated early in the Jast 
summer, for it formed the subject of a letter which appeared in 
an ‘Examiner’ newspaper of September, and which though 
written with almost an Englishman’s command of his awn 
language, displayed too strongly the feelings of an indignant 
Italian, to admit doubt of its proceeding from a fellow-country- 
map of Count Dal Pozzo. This singular book has. been since 
published, and favourably reviewed in the last No. of the 
Foreign Quarterly. 
The Author of the letter in the ‘ Examiner’ states, that he 
had only seen a portion of Count Dal Pozzo’s work, and that 
all his attempts to obtain a copy had been in yain, To this, 
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perhaps, was owing the unintentional injustice with which he 
treated the author; having taken as a serious panegyric on 
Austria, one of the bitterest satires which eyen Italy has 
roduced, Volumes haye been occupied in discussing S hddee 
he ‘ Principe’ of Machiavelli was sarcastic or serious, A 
few pages may be well employed in investigating the mean- 
ing of this other eminent Italian statesman and author, the 
* Conte Ferdinanda Dal Pozzo, gid Referendario nel Consiglio 
di Stato di Napoleone, e primo Presidente della Corte imperiale 
di Genova.’ 

Mr. Dal Pozzo does not at once assume the mask of sarcasm, 
but in the first words of his address ‘ to the benevolent and 
impartial reader,’ observes in sober seriousness,— 

* The impartant motto which I have assumed, and which you see 
at the bottom of the title-page, will perhaps seem to you, dear reader, 
to form ’ striking contrast with the title of this book, which from the 
top of the page meets your eyes, which are perhaps already turned 
in anger upon the poor author whose name is placed in the 
middle.’ 

After thus guarding against the possibility of his subse- 
quent irony being understood literally, Mr. Dal Pozzo aban- 
dons himself to a vein of bitter sportiveness; throughout 
the rest of the work, there is not a page, which, though taken 
seriously it would equally disgrace the head and heart of its 
author, does not, when the sarcasm is rightly understood, evince 
striking powers of patriotic causticity. 

The most successful of his translated hits at Austria, will be 
printed in Italics, a distinction which is not given to them in 
the ariginal, probably from an idea that any apparent conscious- 
ness of the joke would impair the dry bitter humour of this 
prolonged persiflage. Almost erga after the protest 
against being understood seriously which has been quoted, Mr. 
Dal Pozzo begins with the following whimsical caricature of a 
non sequitur, addressed to ‘ the benevolent reader.’ 

‘If you are really benevolent, you will be just and impartial and 
in that ease | flatter myself I shall meet with favour in your verdict. 
For a certainty you will remain convinced, that I had no other object 
than that of warding off from Italy many evils, and doing some good, 
aye much good, to her inbabitants,’ &c, ' 

‘ Filicaja thus pathetically addressed Italy, ‘“ O, wert thou but less 
beauteous or more strong.” Austria alone, I tell her now, 
can make thee both one and the other in the highest degree, to wit 
most beauteous and most strong. Every thing depends on the gover- 
nors and the governed mutually loving each other.’ 


Sarcastic President ! 
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After this political exordium to Italy, Mr. Dal Pozzo in his first 
of forty chapters, thus addresses her sons with plainer prose. 


“To conciliate the favour of Italian liberals, hat they at least may 
not read these pages with distrust, I must, besides defending myself from 
the vague stain of being a partisan of Austria, tell them, that I too 
always exhibited myself as a friend to liberty, a praiser of constitutional 
governments, &c.—p. 3. 


Mr. Dal Pozzo need not tell the liberals this; they have not 
forgotten it. A little further on, he adds,— 


‘And besides writings, I could quote deeds, aye daring deeds, to 
prove my love of country, and liberty, and constitutional government, 
if this was the place to expose at length what took place [esporre in 
disteso cid che succedette] in the very short period that constitutional 
government lasted in Piedmont in 1821 ; during which I exercised the 
functions of Minister for Internal Affairs.’ 


The first chapter concludes thus ;— 


* After having said, then, and proved to my readers—those, I mean, 
of common fairness—that I never was a partisan of Austria, and that 
I always was a friend of liberty and constitutional governments, I 
undertake to discuss the happiness that the Italians may and ought to 
compass for themselves [procacciarsi] from the Austrian government.’ 


The second chapter headed with—‘ Piedmont ought to 
remain what it is, an independent state,’ —is composed of 
five insipid pages, pretending to be reasons in support of 
that unopposed truism. The influential reason might be stated 
more shortly thus ;—‘ and Mr. Dal Pozzo become what he was, 
an independent Judge.’ 

Chapter III occupies scarcely a single page, as it contains 
only—‘ The objections of many Italians to the government of 
Austria.’ According to the President, who has evidently a 
talent for compression, they are three.— 


« In the first place they say,’ [the paradoxical grumblers,] ‘that Italy 
should be one.’ 

‘ Secondly ; That Austria has no reason for holding dominion in 
Italy, because the Italians havea right to have a national government.’ 

‘Thirdly; That the Austrians are foreigners and barbarians, and 
as such should be expelled from Italy.’ 


On these seeming truisms, Mr. Dal Pozzo observes,— 


* Not only is it easy to confute these very ill-founded objections 
and their ramifications [rampolli], but their confutation will lead us, I 
hope, to the demonstration of some truths as unshaken as they are 
important. One of these, and the principal, is, that Italy cannot 
hope for solid and lasting happiness—(and to possess happiness cer- 
tainly a good dose of liberty is necessary),—except by means of the 
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Austrian government. The second, which will appear more remote, 
but will not be less incontestible, is, that through this happiness of 
Italy, much happiness and liberty will accrue to Europe and to the 
whole world, if the liberals of Italy proceed with judgment, and in a 
spirit of union among themselves, of submission and affection towards 
that government which alone can protect them, and alone can render 
their country prosperous and flourishing.’ 


Chapter IV is ‘On the almost incurable propensity of the 
Italians to political disunion ;’ owing, says Mr. Dal Pozzo, ‘ to 
the shape of Italy, which presents great length with small pro- 
portional breadth.’ This fact, though unusually correct, hardly 
warrants the author’s deduction of a rigid necessity for eternal 
disunion. The southern and narrow section of Italy has 
remained always under the Neapolitan sceptre; the northern 
and broader has split into many small states, fluctuating between 
republicanism and monarchy, but never further united than as 
separate possessions of the same family, and still forming some of 
those duchies whose names it is needless to recapitulate, as Mr. 
Dal Pozzo in the next chapter does those of ancient Greece, 
Switzerland, and Germany, thus <n ridiculing the 
scribbling statesmen whose manual is the Gazetteer. Te isa 
pity that in the course of this happy persiflage he was not led 
to cast his eyes on some children’s geography book, where 
he would have seen that, as Italy has a length of 700 and 
breadth of 350 miles, so Great Britain is not quite 600 long 
by about half that breadth; that the 21,800 square miles 
which form the joint area of Sardinia and Sicily being allowed 
to pair off with the area, whether of thirty or twenty-seven 
thousand square miles, of Ireland, the Italian Peninsula, its roots 
included, willhave eighty-five thousand three hundred, and Britain 
eighty-seven thousand five hundred square miles; and that their 
respective length and breadth a we though not so 
closely, there ought to be little less geograp ical difficulty in 
the union of Italy than in that of Great Britain. The amount 
of population too, harmonizes in a curious degree; for, to 
take the most moderate estimates, all Italy has nineteen, and the 
United Kingdom twenty-one millions ; so closely can a greater 
facility of fuel balance a sum-total of inferiority as to climate, 
and even soil. Excluding, on the one hand, the-two millions 
two hundred thousand inhabitants of Sardinia and Sicily, and 
on the other, the seven millions for Ireland, and allowing the 
evils of a delegated government to be equal in either case, it 
may be inferred (not demonstrated, as the positive President 
says) that union has been a main cause of England’s pros- 
perity, and is a great desideratum for Italy,—a blessing ren- 
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dered, perhaps, nearly hopeless for the present by political difti- 
culties, but whose geographical impossibility will not be proved 
by ‘ opuscoli politico-legali-geografict’ such as these. 

The Fifth Chapter concludes thus ;— 


‘This division of Italy, which is so deplored by some, was the 
source of a greater civilization, and a greater prosperity, than would 
have existed if Italy had been one. ’ 


Undoubtedly small states make good nurseries for civilization ; 
but it is by throwing these gardens into one large farm that the 
greatest produce is ultimately obtained. 

A much stronger argument against the geographical im- 
possibility of a united Italy may be deduced from the example 
of Norway ; a narrow border curling completely round the west 
and north of Sweden, with a length of fourteen hundred miles, 
—twice that of Italy—and an area of 161,000 square miles, 
not doubling that of the Italian Peninsula. Such is the 
consequence, of its being far more guilty than Italy, of Mr. 
Dal Pozzo’s freedom-forbidding grande lungherza con pocha 
larghezza relativa. Norway, and Italy present on a coloured 
map somewhat the appearance of clubs, the knob of one 
turned to the south, aad that of the other to the north-west ; 
but though Finmark represents a broader handle than Cala- 
bria, Norway during half of its length has not one-third of the 
Peninsula’s breadth, Yet since the Union of its principalities 
in the ninth century, the kingdom of Norway has neyer split 
into fragments; it has never even beaten parted in two. 
In 1812 Sweden was enlisted into the anti-Napoleon ¢onfedera- 
tion by the bribe of Norway; and Denmark was indemnjfed 
for this enormous kingdom by a bit of Pomerania and Rugen, 
which she was forced to commute with Prussia for a parish, 
ludigrously called the county of Lauenburg. The outrage 
excited indignation even among the peaceful Norwegians, The 
cheat produced resistance even from the helpless Danes. Every 
generous and manly feeling prompted resistance among the 
Norwegians ;—eyery caiculation of odds suggested sybmission. 
Then was the moment for a country enameled unfitted for 
unity, to have split in two. Yet when Christian Prederic was 
chosen first Regent and then King, Norway seemed to vote and 
act as one man. 

While Mr. Dal Pozzo was enriching his work from maps, he 
should haye cast his eyes on that of Portugal, and he would have 
there found a strong argument against his doctrine thata consider- 
able excess of length over breadth unfits a country for unity. He 
would have seen in Portugal an oblong of three to one,--350 
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miles by 120. Yet from the thirteenth century, when Henry of 
Burgundy, on expelling the Moors from their last southern 
holds, assumed the title of King,—never, even when conquered 
or revolutionized, has there been the slightest tendency 
in Portugal to separate into two states north and south of the 
Douro, notwithstanding the great superiority in industry and 
civilization of one part over the other. In considering the question 
of Italy’s unfitness for unity on account of its configuration, it 
is natural to contrast with the homogeneity of Portugal the 
individuality of the Spanish provinces. Spain, like Portugal, 
was invaded by the Moors as early as the eighth century, yet 
she did not finally expel them till nearly the end of the fifteenth ; 
while in Portugal they had been completely deprived of power 
before the middle of the thirteenth. After Portugal has been 
cut out ofits western side, and after its south-eastern corner has 
been well rounded off, Spain may be considered as a square ; 
yet at this moment there is less centralization there than in the 
oblong of Portugal. 

The Sixth Chapter, of which the subject is thus stated,— 
‘The Austrian government is as legitimate with respect to the 
Italian provinces that it possesses, as any government whatever 
can be,’—begins in this auspicious manner ;— 


* I shall certainly not waste my time in confuting the opinion of 
those, who maintain that Austria has no right to dominion in Italy. 
It is so erroneous, that all must wonder how it could exist among 
men of fair understanding and knowledge. ‘The origin of almost all 
governments is victory or conquest. The right of hereditary suc- 
cession reverts mostly to such a source ; for how otherwise cauld the 
right af succession ever have been intrpduced ?' 

The first clause of the ironical author is a caricature of 
those who mistake vehement re-agsertion for argument. The 
dignity attached to conquest in the second, is a capital hit at 
Austria’s pacific method of conquering Venice. 

The Seventh Chapter has this ludicrously ironical programme. 

‘ The Italians of the Austrian provinces owe, from both duty and 
interest, fidelity, obedience, and loye to the Austrian government.’ 

Of those discontented with the Austrian dominion, the Presi- 
dent says ;— 

* The worst evil is, that they are in great number; let us, if we 
can, place in the strongest light their offence. It is madness, alike in 
individuals and in nations, not to submit to the necessity of things ; 
the rules of prudence and of morality for both being the same,’ 


Mr. Dal Pozzo thus wittily assimilates the allegiance of 
Austria’s Ltalian subjects to the moral duty of cheerfully yield- 
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ing up your purse toa foot-pad. He is however here too hard 
upon the Emperor, who for the Venetian half at least of his 
Lombard kingdom, cannot be convicted of being —— more 
desperate than a receiver of stolen goods. A few lines further 
on, this politico-legal Piedmontese ‘ Mr. Coupler’ says of the 
conjugal love due to the Emperor from da bella Italia,— 


* I know, that it is commonly said, we cannot command love, yet 
God has commanded it.’ 


Mr. Dal Pozzo’s turn for jest leads him here into unconscious 
blasphemy ; like the methodist who let out a rip of a horse.— 
* Sir, said the angry hirer, ‘ your horse was not made to move 
beyond two miles an hour.’ ‘ He was made as God pleased,’ 
replied the other. 

In the next Chapter, Mr. Dal Pozzo resumes thus ; ‘ Though 
I have not exhausted my subject, this is a most fit opportunity 
for doing so;’ and in its second page he states that the Italian 
liberals ‘ confounding ancient with modern Italy, the sciences 
and arts of peace with those of war, which last alone really 
decide a nation’s political destiny, build themselves castles in the 
air, compose eloquent prose and sublime poetry, and thus is 
fancifully created an Italy which never did and never will exist.’ 
How admirably sarcastic a reflexion on Austria is the paradox 
marked with Italics. Certainly those Masters-of-Arts the Ty- 
rolese riflemen have a far higher influence on ‘ political des- 
tiny’ than our Peers and Commons; printing-presses, steam 
engines, and rail-roads, are trumpery sources of distinction 
compared with drills and drums; but amplification will only 
weaken the happy irony of this Piedmontese patriot, which he 
throws off instantly like a mask, and reveals the manly features 
of his real opinion in these glowing words : ‘ And now, for this 
beauteous country, thus favoured by gifts from nature, is pre- 
paring misery and servitude, which the Italians might avoid, or 
at all events sweeten, if they knew how, like wise men, to 
accommodate themselves to the present state of things.’ 

Thecommencement of the Ninth Chapter announcesa whimsical 
item in the ironical catalogue of the Italians love-debts to Aus- 
tria. ‘Its unescapable a [inscampabile];—which 1 con- 
scientiously deem great good luck for them, and by-and-by I 
will tell my reasons, but at present it will be enough for my 
object, if they will be convinced of the truth of this assertion.’ 

The ninth Chapter having proved the impossibility of expel- 
ling theAustrian government, the tenth, bya logical consequence, 
is occupied in supposing the Italians to have succeeded ; and in 
examining the probability of the Austrians getting back, the 
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Ex-President, sinking here from lofty sarcasm into waggery, 
instances the recorded success of the Stuarts, and the future 
triumphs of the Duchess of Berry, as proofs that if the Aus- 
trians were once excluded from Italy, they inevitably would 
soon return. But in closing the chapter, he resumes his habit- 
ual tone of bitter and impassioned sarcasm: ‘ With Austria, 
rendered yet more liberal - she is by the spirit and love of 
the Italians, this [taly might rise so high as to command the 
whole world, and render its inhabitants the happiest of men ; 
while Italy parted from Austria, would never be anything but 
a weakly i wavering’ state’ [in population and area, identical 
only with the British Isles!]—‘ A man must be wholly blind 
not to see so radiant a truth.’ 

But to proceed with so radiant a reasoner.—Chapter XI. is 
entitled ‘Greater resemblance between Italy and Germany, 
than between Italy and France ;’ and affects to deduce this 
from the terms German and Italian Tyrol, Austrian and Vene- 
tian Friuli, Istria, and Dalmatia, and from the borderers speak- 
ing both languages. The point of the ridicule, lies in another 
solution of the fact being obvious, that Italy is bordered by 
Austria for a longer distance than she is by France. Assuming 
that converse of the d€éuwpoy, silliness affecting sagacity, Mr. 
Dal Pozzo says in the middle of this chapter ;— 


‘ Since my argument,’ as he fondly terms his sayings, ‘gives me an 
opportunity, the following observation too, is a very curious one, 
Perhaps there are not two sovereign dynasties in Europe, in which 
mutual marriages have been more frequent than among the Bourbons 
of France and the princes of Savoy. Notwithstanding this, down 
from the fifteenth century, the former have always been trying to 
strip the latter of their states, aye to strip them completely. .. .. 
From Germany on the contrary, the princes of Savoy generally 
obtained aggrandizement and assistance. ’ 


The observation would be curious, if it proceeded from a 
serious, not an ironical reasoner. Marriages have seldom 
stood much in the way of ambition, and therefore not much 
in the case of Savoy, which was more tempting, because 
more handy, to France than to Germany. Mr. Bal Pozzo 
deduces from this a doctrine which sounds more Irish than 
Piedmontese. ‘ The policy of the princes of Savoy is to 
preserve a perfect independence; to lean towards France if 
Austria tries to oppress and lord it over them, of which there 
have not been many examples; and to keep Austria a friend, 
in order to be protected against the ambitious views which 
France always &c.’ Thus at Donnybrook-fair, Paddy would 
talk of walking alone, supported alternately by his right 
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and left-harid neighbours, A little below is said; ‘It is a 
ceriain fact that before the French Revolution, which drew 
after it the unioti of the greater part of Piedmont with France,’ 
[and thus a tolerably long community of usages, laws, and 
language ]—‘ before that time, | say, a Frenchman was considered 
as much a stranger in Piedmont as a German; ard the two 
languages, French atid German, were neatly equally unknown 
to the mass of the population.’ 

Of course ; but did not these few years of union with France, 
introduce French into Piedmont more generally than centuries 
had done the German into Lombardy? and does not Italian 
resemble Provencal more than German ? 

Chapter the Twelfth, on the ‘ Illusions of many Italians, 
consists of one page, whose first paragraph states that— 


‘ Some of the Italians, by dint of declaiming and writing, seriously 
formed a project for Austria’s exchanging the Teatiai provinces which 
she possesses,—thiat is, the rhost rich and beautiful jewels Which gem 
het etowii,—for sotiie Tutkish territories bordering lier dominivis 
oti the otlier side ; that is tu say, Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia. It is 
clear that nw govertimerit submits to such a condition unless com- 
pelled by force. If the existing Ottoman einpire falls to pieces, 
Austria will perhaps get part of the Turkish provinces without any 
exchange.’ 


In the division of the Turkish empire there must be 
assenters as well as assistants. Croatia, Bosnia, and Servia, 
would be an inadéquate indemnity to Austria for relitiquishing 
Lombardy, on which, according to national law, she has a 
claim détived from conquest ;_ their greater area not cotipen- 
satifig their inferior wealth. But it might be made up by the 
addition of Wallachia, which would give her the command of 
the Danube,—an active multiplicator upon the inert multipli- 
cand of her cumbrous Hungarian produce. She has no right 
to claith indetiitity for Venice, which she did not conquer, But 
aééepted from the robber, nidst of whose plunder was finally 
restored to the owners. 

The Piedmoiitese pitriot, in his next sentence, exchahges 
iroiy fot angry invective.— 

_* But their illusion was greater still in 1814, when a deputation of 
Milanese proceeded to Paris, and fondly hoped to obtain from the 
Emperor Friticis, the unbribed coticession of freedom and inde- 


pendence ; a thing which no victorious ptince ever dit, or ever 
will ilo.’ 


Here Mr. Dal Pozzo, most miso- barbaric as he is, and a bigoted 
hater of kings, suffers his Italian feelings to make him unjust, 
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Thére have béen soine; though but few sovéreigns, who granted 
liberty without being either bribed or bullied into concession. 
Nor is it fair to intimate that the Emperor Francis considered 
himself as victorious over his Lombards. The language of the 
Allies, was tliat they had delivered Lombardy from the French 
yoke; and Francis entertained, of course, yet more patertial 
feelings towards his reclaimed children. 

The Thirteenth Chapter, in the course of three pages, sarcas- 
tically enumerates other dense illusions of Italian Liberals.— 
‘When the Neapolitan Parliament, after the revolution of 
1820, was so credulous as to fancy that King Ferdinand going 
to Laybach, would harangue for the maintenance of the 
Neapolitan Constitution ;’—thus vindictively aggravating the 
memory of a despot’s pertdys by the contrast of the patriotic 
party’s gerierous confidence. And, in the last page ;-— ' 

‘The Emperor Alexander got it insinuated to the Piedmontese to 
submit dn certain conditions. ... The hotter liberals refused such 
terms. Maurentini, then President of the Giunta, together with the 
author of these observations, who had negotiated with the Russian 
minister Mocenigo, and ought to have convinced themiselves, as 
indeed they were convinced, of the sincerity of the proposals, passed 
With these men for traitors to their country.’ 


That these perverse people should have distrusted the mag- 
nanimous Alexander, can only be accounted for, as the scalded 
child dreads cold water, by their having recently been mistaken 


in Ferdinand ; but that they should have called Dal Pozzo a 
traitor, must have been a joke like his book. The calumniated 
negociator pretends jauntily to sum up the ruin of those 
friends to whom in reality he adhered with such fond fidelity. 
‘Thus from one end of Italy to the other; no proof was given 
of either great Courage or mich political sense, still less of any 
spirit of unio and concord. Would at least, that such ex- 
petience had produced, or was going to produce some fruit !’ 

The next Chapter, being the 14th, has a title which must be 
given entire.— 

‘Modest iiotions, which, in ordér to serve their country really, 
the Italian liberals ought to have.—Germany is in studies and arts-a 
most cultivated country, not omitting Austria and particularly 
Vienna? 
and begins with unconscidus propriety thus ;— 

“* Why have 1 pushed forward before the eyes of my coiintrymen 
these miserable affairs? [queste miserande cose] Aim 1 hostile to Italy. 
atid thé Italiahs ? | Certainly not. The love of Italy, as I protested 
in the begining, put tle pen into my hatid, and this love incessantly 
firés itje.’ 
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It is in fact only humanity to throw cold water on Mr. 
Dal Pozzo ;— 


‘My liberal compatriots must leave off continually preaching up 
Italian valour, the unity of Italy, and treating as strangers 
fellow-subjects, and as barbarians the individuals of a nation as 
civilized and learned, if not more so, than Italy; and such by the 
agreement of all is Germany.’ 


This perpetual confusion of Germany with Austria must be 
more seriously examined. Like the phrase ‘ agricultural 
interest’ applied in the Corn Law discussion to occupants 
rather than owners of the soil, it is a begging of the question, 
and after being long a fraud, is now becoming a folly. Both 
are webs of sophistry at once coarse and flimsy. 

The Holy Roman Empire ended in 1806, and with it the 
claims of Germany over the north of Italy ; which, if they still 
existed, should in consistency be extended to the entire 
Peninsula. Both the character and the claim of the Austrian 
empire are distinct from those of Germany. Of the former, 
Mr. Dal Pozzo proceeds to speak thus :— 


‘I know that some think Austria inferior to the other parts of 
Germany ; but if there is any truth in this assertion, which I neither 
admit nor deny, not being sufficiently informed about it, but desiring 
and intending, if God gives me life, to verify the fact on the spot ; 
if there is, I say, any truth in this, it is very much exaggerated.’ 


The Austrians will not gain much by this qualified voucher, 
whatever they may by the less limited visit. 


* However, no one denies that the capital of Austria, Vienna, is most 
flourishing in every sort of cultivation, as far as it is possible for it to 
be any where carried; hence it is impossible that this light and 
civilization should not spread over the Austrian provinces. If we 
speak of the higher sciences, there taught at Vienna Miiller of 
Montreal, called also Regiomontanus, a celebrated mathematician 
of the fifteenth century. Where but about the Emperor of Austria, 
flourished Kepler and Tycho Brahe ?’ 


Mr. Dal Pozzo is as ironical upon science as upon govern- 
ment, 

The next Chapter is surmounted by this bill of fare :— 
‘What the Empress Maria Theresa did to free and support 
the sovereign civil authority against ecclesiastical invasions, 
and against feodality ; how she favoured literary property and 
popular instruction ; abolished torture.’ 

ere begins the bitterest part of Mr. Dal Pozzo’s 
assault upon the Emperor Francis, in thus contrasting him 
with former Austrian sovereigns. The tartness of his plea- 
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santry will be more keenly tasted by collating the evidence 
age in the kindred though not ironical work of Henri 
Misley, with Mr. Dal Pozzo’s eulogiums upon the past. 

On the protection due to literature, Mr. Dal Pozzo says ; 
‘ Maria Theresa was, I believe, the first to introduce a sort of 
literary property.’ 

His co-labourer Henri Misley states, in page 19 (Article 
17) of his ‘ L’ Italie sous la domination Autrichienne ;— 


‘When a book has been published with the approbation of the 
censorship, the Austrian police can seize (and it has done so several 
times) all the copies, without offering to the editor or the proprietor 
the slightest indemnity. Thus, for instance, a translation of the 
work of Sismondi on the Italian Republics had been during six years 
in circulation, when His Majesty took a fancy to prohibit it, and to 
take from the editor, Emilio Justi, the value of about 60,000 francs. 
His Majesty did as much by about a hundred other similar works, 
printed according to the forms appointed by law ; for instance, the 
fourth volume of the History of Milan, by Count Peter Verri; the 
‘* Biblioteca Domestica ;’? the pamphlet of the Advocate Bena, on 
“‘The Present Fall in the price of Corn,” printed with official appro- 
bation at Vienna in 1826, and prohibited at Milan in 1827, &c.’ 


To proceed with Dal Pozzo.— 


‘In 1776, the same immortal sovereign abolished the use of 
torture in the kingdoms of Hungary, Bohemia, in Austria, the Tyrol, 
&ec. Maria Theresa occupied herself very much with public instruc- 
tion, particularly that of the common people. In 1774.and 1778 she 
made various regulations concerning the schools. She divided them 
into three classes, normal schools, &c.’ 


To follow up the system of illustration—Misley says in 
his 83rd page and 105th article ;—* The Austrian government 
has proscribed mutual instruction, and declared those who at 
their own expense had established it in Milan, Brescia, and 
Mantua, guilty of rebellion.’ 

Chapter XVI sings the praises of Joseph II on schools. 
His legislation is described as being equally tender-hearted and 
vigilant. 

* While in England and in various other parts of Europe, it was 
very usual to beat boys as a chastisement, look at the punishments 
prescribed in Austria. ‘‘ As a punishment for faults,’ says the 
regulation of 1783, “ or a reward for good conduct, use shall be 
made of reproofs in public, or of praises respectively, and in every 
class there shall be a book destined to discredit, and another to 
honour; and for the greater humiliation of the guilty, there shall 
be assigned to them a spot separated from the others.” 


This must be what is known among us by the designation 
VOL, xx1.— Westminster Review, K 
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of dunce’s corner. His Imperial and Royal Majesty specifies 
nothing as to the dimensions of the fool’s cap; but of the 
minuteness of his legislation, the following is a_ brilliant 
specimen.— 


‘Forasmuch as bodily cleanliness and tidiness in grees form a 
part of exterior decorum, therefore the scholars, before their ap- 
pearance in school, shall have their hair combed, their hands and face 
washed; and their clothes and shoes brushed. ....... Those too shall 
suffer the same chastisement who shall dirty the schoql-room or 
benches, with ink, shreds of paper, or anything else. But shonld 
any one with malice prepense, spot the waistcoats of his companiagns 
with ink, he shall instantly go into the place aforesgigl, &c.’ 


Chapter XVII is headed ‘ Continuation of the same arg’ - 
ment.’ Chapter XVIII announces itself as ‘ Liberal Thoughts 
and Institutions of Joseph the Second.’ It begins thus ;— 


‘On the 31st of May 1782, Joseph IT proclaimed a free trade in 
all books, both domestic and foreign, ‘f forasmuch (so said the order 
published for this purpose) as by such freedom “the public has the 
advantage of a more extensive choice and smaller price af works ; 
literature obtains more and better editions, and commerce the advan- 
tage of interchange, and generally the means of compassing its gwn 
maintenance.” 


Mr, Dal Pozzo appears, according to the general scheme of 
his work, to have inserted this liberal decree of Joseph II in 
order to mark the contrast afforded by the recent proceeslings of 
Francis, for which purpose it will be adyisable to quote them 
from Misley’s work.— 


‘ All foreign books printed since 1820, and introdpced into the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, must, even though they treat of ma- 
thematics, be sent to Vienna, to obtain a permit of circulation.’— 
L'Italie sous les Autrichiens. p. 84.  § 109. 

‘ It is forbidden in the public libraries to lend out, among other 
books, Beccaria’s celebrated work Dei delitti et delle pene. (Ibid. p. 
86. § 110.) ; and in 1827, the censorship forbade the Society of 
Italian Classics to announce in their catalogue the works of Filangieri, 
whose famous treatise called La Scienza della Legislazione it had 
nevertheless allowed to be printed in 1822.—Ibid. § 112. 

‘ A circular sent to the local censorships forbids using the marks 
*  * in the plage of &c. &c.; lest the public should imagine that 
the hjatus proceeds from the suppression of words.’—Ibid. § 116. 

‘When the censor and the author cannot agree, the MS. js sent 
to Venice, and the answer returned at the end of 4, 6, 8, or 10 years.” 
—Ibid. p. 88. § 116. 


Chapter XIX has six pages on, or rather from, Joseph II; 
five of them being quoted from a circular of hia, sent te all the 
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public offices in 1783. After a page and a half on his own 
patriotism and sagacity, and a string of truisms which from 
a less illustrious writer would perhaps be termed twaddle, that 
sovereign proceeds to lay down an invaluable rule for guiding the 
crown expenses. 

‘ The sovereign being merely the treasurer of the state, when he 
chuses to allow himself the pleasure of relieving the indigent, he 
ought to do it, like a private person, out of his own patrimony.’ 


Mr. Dal Pozzo has shown even more than his usual discrimi- 
nation in recalling this announced rule of Joseph, in order to 
point his implied censure of the Emperor Francis. He appears 
to haye had in his mind’s eye an anecdote thus narrated by 
Misley ;— 

* The Gazette of Milan, of July 11, 1825, said, * His Imperial Royal 
Apostolic Majesty, whose paternal love extends his benelicence over 
all his subjects, has graciously deigned, by a royal resolution taken at 
Monza, on the 24th of June, to grant the sum of 60,000 Austrian 
livres, to be distributed amang the poor.” —p. 205. § 291. 


Who paid these 60,000 livres? The Milanese Congregation 
of Charity! Joseph II uses, further on, in his circular, words 
well worth quoting.— 

‘ Eyery citizen is bound to contribute only to the necessities of the 
state, and neyer to its superfluities.’ 

In most countries, even in our own, the general rule has been, 
to keep up all establishments in a state of gratifying but 
needless perfection, provided sufficient funds can be procured. 
Joseph, in spite of his legislational pedantry and precipitation, 
was a good man; and his abuse of power being in general con- 
fined to thus mercilessly prosing from the vantage-ground of a 
throne, Mr. Dal Pozzo could not have chosen a better reference 
for his ironical purposes. 

These, however, are lost sight of in the two following chapters, 
XX and XXI, where the President discusses the legal question 
of the Austrian law’s not allowing an advocate to the accused. 
He does not seem to be upon the whole unfavourable to a con- 
trary arrangement, and instances the institution of an Avvocato 
de’ Poveri, in his own country Piedmont. Very curious evidence 
of its good effects, tried on a smaller field, the eminently feodal 
island of Cephalonia, may be found in pages 247, 248, 249, 250, 
and 261, of Colonel Charles Napier’s strange but able volume 
on the Tonian Islands*. It can however be but a comparatively 
slight charge against the Austrian Government, that it hag not 


* See Westminster Reyiew No. XXXVIIT foy Oct, 1833, Artigle 
* Kingdom of Greece; and the Fenian Istands. a 
K 
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adopted an institution which does not exist even in England. 
The legal sobriety of these two chapters seems to have broken 
for a while the chain of Mr. Dal Pozzo’s sarcasms, for the 
22nd is entitled ‘ Several things in the Austrian Government 
which ought to be reformed.’ Of these he states the principal 
to be a restless and inquisitorial police. He adds, that there 
was no free press in Lombardy, but a singularly indulgent 
censorship, and so completely has he taken to seriousness, that 
on the pretence of exemplifying this indulgence, he gives the 
hapless buyer of his Book eighteen pages reprinted from his 
‘ Trattato sulla Legittimita de’ Governi,’ published at Milan. 


‘ The censorship of Milan, before allowing the publication of this 
volume, consulted the authorities of Vienna, and in the space of about 
two months obtained permission from them. I think I cannot make 
the Austrian government better appreciated, than by placing before 
my readers some of the maxims there enunciated, to the circulation of 
which it did not oppose the slightest impediment.’ 


Accordingly in Chapter XXIII begin the extracts from the 
Trattato. ‘* See, for instance, what is there said on the origin 
and nature of civil power,’ and forthwith the President begins 
SS. | all power comes from God, says St. 


aul. At the bottom of the 85th page, ‘The morality of 
sovereigns has nothing to do with the question of legitimacy,’ 
—and towards the close of the 39th, ‘ Now it is well known, 
that in questions of morality, a right to the object legitimates 
and justifies the means.’ Thus a debt might be lawfully reco- 
vered by burglary to the value of the sum claimed. Such 
extracts fully account for the tolerance of the Austrian police, 
who seem to have considered the Trattato as a soporific rather 
than stimulant to their subjects. 

After quoting Botta’s just praise of Joseph, the Count concludes 
his chapter by exclaiming— And this is the barbarous Austrian 
government, which ought to be hunted out of Italy !’ Of course, 
meaning to enforce the contrast of Joseph’s conduct with that 
of Francis. So completely does the torpor produced by such 
quotations numb the restlessness of the Count’s sarcastic ima- 
- that after giving a long extract from the ‘ Morning 

ferald’ of April 30, 1833, a work which it is not very difficult 
to consult at the fountain head, he copies out a considerable 
portion of the ‘ Costituzione del Regno Lombardo- Veneto de’ 
24 aprile 1815, which, however, is not equally accessible, 
as appears from the subjoined note; ‘It is necessary my 
readers should here be informed, that what I now place 
before their eyes is not the authentic Italian text, which it 
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would not be easy for me to procure, but a literal translation 
from the French in the ‘ Collection des Constitutions, &c. par 
MM. Dufau, Duvergier et Gaudet.’ The Lombard Constitution 
in Lombardy appears to be a sealed book. 

There are two ‘ central congregations,’ one for Lombardy, 
which meets at Milan, one for Venice, whose sittings are 
there; each composed of fourteen members, an immaterial 
circumstance which the Count does not deem worth extract- 
ing, though he carefully extracts the orders for the livery which 
they are to wear. He seems however to have omitted with greater 
judgment, articles 3, 4, and 5, ‘as fixing the qualifications 
for election, and the grounds for exclusion,’ which he might have 
introduced from the 17th of his Imperial Royal Majesty’s 
Letters Patent,—* Not deserving the confidence’— of the electors ? 
no—‘ of His Majesty.’ 

Of these congregations, according to article 1, ‘The Pre- 
sident is to be the Local Governor, or his Lieutenant.’ Accord- 
ing to Austrian practice, Lord Sligo should be gazetted not 
merely as Governor and Captatn-general, but as Speaker of 
the House of Representatives in Jamaica. In the work which 
Mr. Dal Pozzo, unable to procure a sight of the Lombard con- 
stitution, has translated into Italian, it is stated, that “ His 
Majesty, by Letters Patent of April 24, 1815, created for each 
acme a provincial congregation, composed of eight, six, or 
our deputies, accordingly as the province was of the first, 
second, or third class.” The snug partie carrée which thus 
plays at House of Commons, having no salaries, are supposed 
incapable of winning anything by the game. They shuffle and 
follow suit, merely for love. hey are in the character of 
ponteurs without wages, and merely learning to deal. 

The Prefect of the province is ex officio Cockswain of each little 
jolly-boat, timing the stroke, and steering the course. When 
sufficiently practised the members may be a into the 
Central Congregation, a galley which rows fourteen oars, and 
where their pay amounts to 2000 florins, or 200/. a-year. 
What then is each provincial congregation but a preparatory 
school of servility? What each central one but a college of 
corruption and indolence? These, according to the 24th and 
25th paragraphs of His Majesty’s Letters Patent, ‘ have no 
right to originate laws, or to determine taxes, or to exercise 
by themselves and in their own name, any one act of autho- 
rity, legislative, judicial, or executive.’ For by article 8, 
: The ) een names the members of the central congrega- 
tions, selecting one person from among three candidates who 
are presented to him by the constituted corporations, that is, 
the councils of communes,’ and by article 13, ‘ They con- 
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tinue in their offices six years, and may be re-elected.’ Suppose 
the Commune of Sondrio (wée Valtelina, in the idiom of a foreign 
visiting-card,) to send from her mountain pastures three bipeds 
as free and fearless as her black cattle; let one of them but 
thus ‘lie in clover’ in this Milanese pasture, and he will 
become as tame and sleepy an animal as was ever brought up 
by grazier or viceroy. Part the second, on the Provincial 
ongregations, article 45, says ‘ We (the Emperor) shall name 
Sor the first lime, the members of the provincial congregations, 
ii tle manner pointed out above for the members of the cenitral 
congregations.’ Art. 46. ‘ For future nominations, the com- 
munes shall present their choice to the provincial congregations, 
and these shall present threé names to the central congregation.’ 
This paréntal attention of His Majesty to name the provincia 
congtegations for once, by way of teaching his filial subjects 
how to perform the exercise, was not unskilfully thought of. It 
vitiates the whole series of elections for ever, implanting in them 
an hereditary taint, not unlike what has beeh recently eradicated, 
by sich bold but necessary practice, from the Scotch Burghs. 


The Thirtieth chapter has for its title ‘ The characteristics 
of the Austrian es in reality constitutional rather 


than despotic.” This paradox is supported by a number of 
mere assertions ; for instance, — ‘ The right of private 
property is sacred, It is under the peter 7 of the tribu- 
nals, and the sovereigii catinot meddle with it.” This was 
admirably exemplified by the reduction of the debt due to the 
commerce of Milan, ftom four millions and a-half to one and 
a-half, payable without interest in teti years, at the rate of 
150,000/. a-year, but of which only an annual 60 or 70,0007. 
was paid ;—by the Austrian government retaining without 
interest 800,000 francs belonging to the city of Como ;—by the 
application to roads in the Valtelina, of 109,620 francs raised 
in 1817 by a rate for the poor, but received after the immedi- 
ate pressure of distress was past. 

‘ Perfect equality exists before the law.’ 

In accordance with this, the judicial regulation of February 
5, 1818, (§5) says, ‘ Those causes, in which the treasury is a 
party, either bY itself, or through some one whom it protects, 
can only come before the civil tribunal of Milan.’ ‘ There ate no 
obnoxious privileges,—yet the Emperor, after declaring by a 
notice of the 27th of December 1817, all steam-boats and steain 
machinety duty-free, havitig by this bait hooked the capital 
of several individuals, imposed a tax of ten per cent on the 
profits; and after the successful introduction of diligences, 
assumed to himself that speculation as ‘a royal right,’ in the 
same manner that sturgeons are claimed. 
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‘The independence of the courts of law is preserved,’— 
yet in 1799, his Majesty dismissed the advocates Andreas 
Squadrelli, Joseph Bagotti, Sigismond Ruga, and Charles 
Matocco, for defending the legality of the sale of national 
estates, which was not forbidden by any law; and in 1825 
displaced the judges, in what is still remembered by the 
name of the Lottery Catise. 

‘ The administration of civil justice is rapid.’ For instance, 
Milanese books and MSS. sent to Vienna for the censor’s ex- 
amination, are generally returned within eight, ten, or twelve 
years. ‘ Criminal justice is tolerably mild. The punishment 
of death is reserved for a few rare cases, and, what is most 
wonderful, for political offences no one really endured it, 
Death was in every case relaxed into punishments varying from 
carcere durisstmo for life, down to carcere duro for merely tifteen 
years. Great injustice however, is here done to the Austrian 
sgavoir faire; as a punishment, carcere durissimo is clearly a 
great improvement on simple death,— as much as paralyzing a 
limb would bea more fearful act of vengeance than stabbing it. 
The spouting blood, the quivering trunk, the livid head dropping 
among sawdust, may be more startling to the collected crowd, 
than the mere idea that a man, who has for years not been seen, 
is perhaps wearing away his existence in solitary confinement ; 
but can there be a doubt as to which inflicis the greatest 
amount of suffering on the victim,—the momentary stroke of 
the headsman, or half a century of despair eating into the 
heart’s core?) The inhumanity of such bloodless punishments 
is a8 much greater than that of death, as their danger is less. 

he Count commences his 31st chapter with a pardonable 
self-complacency.-— 

‘ Now that I have succeeded in imparting to my liberal fellow- 
countrymen a more thorough knowledge of the nature of the Aus- 
trian government,—at least so I flatter myself,—I will ask them, 
Ist. Whether it is not the greatest, not merely ingratitude, but folly, 
to revolve schemes of expelling from Italy the dynasty, which medi- 
ately or immediately has had its dominion rooted there for a longer 
time, &c.’ 

What ingratitude there is in not loving conquerors, merely 
for having long held possession, it would be difficult to say. 

‘ Secondly, whether it would not be wiser to win this dynasty 
by quiet, obedient, submissive, and affectionate proceedings, &c.’...... 
So much good can the Emperor still confer on our Peninsula, if he 
should look uo it with eyes of love and fondness.’ 

The 32nd chapter is headed ‘ Prejudices of the Liberals 
against Austria ;’ and with the same spirit, in the last line of its 
first page he says of the other Italian states, ‘ Austria respects 
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their independence, I must say, even too much ;’ and in support 
of this he mentions the scruples of Prince Metternich, when he 
explained, July 28th 1832, to Sir Frederick Lamb, ‘ That friendly 
counsels indeed might be given by the European Sovereigns to 
His Holiness, but that at the same time his independence must 
be respected, and he must be left free and supreme judge of 
what he ought and ought not to do in his own dominions.’ Mr. 
Seymour and the British public were equally convinced of the 
sacrifice which Austria made, in adjourning liberal innovations 
at Rome from a conscientious conviction that ‘ the holy gen- 
tleman,’ as a young Member of Parliament inadvertently called 
him, was entitled ‘ to do what he liked with his own.’ 

During the five next Chapters, Count Pozzo, satisfied with 
the laurels which he has acquired, first as an ironical polemic 
and subsequently as a more sober compiler, enters upon the 
humbler office of a reviewer,—performing the operation upon 
‘ Le Mie Prigioni’ by Silvio Pellico; and draws up from the 
items set down in that work, a balance-sheet to the credit and 
discredit of Austria; from the latter of which, one or two 
items may be selected in Mr. Dal Pozzo’s own words. ‘ His 
vehement complaints in page 108, “ because the letters which 
came to him from his family, passed first through the hands 
of the Commission, which sometimes mutilated them.” One of 
these is given entire by Silvio Pellico, as it was transmitted to 
him thus mutilated, and is to the following effect, ‘ My dearest 
Son, * * * * * Your affectionate Father.’ 

Mr. Dal Pozzo would doubtless have said, that the belli- 
gerent Kilkenny cats, the tips only of whose tails remained in 
the saw-pit, were ‘ mutilated.’ 


«4. The miserable lodging which he often had, and the wretched 
food which was given him in the prisons of Spielberg ; where the food 
destined to prisoners in health was filthy [schifoso], and that called 
quarto di porzione, or hospital allowance, to which Silvio Pellico was 
afterwards admitted, was good, but so insufficient that he suffered 
from hunger.—p. 222.’ 

‘7. The fact that in order to amputate the leg of Maroncelli, 
Silvio Pellico’s fellow-prisoner, it was necessary to obtain leave from 
Vienna.—p. 297.’ 

What Mr. Dal Pozzo puts per contra, as ‘things in favour 
of Austria,’ may be more aptly considered as answers to these 
imputations. The material ones are, ‘ That of those tried, some 
were acquitted and liberated, among others Gioja, Romagnosi, 
Laderchi, and Armari.’ ‘ Which proved in the Austrian govern- 
ment an inflexibility of justice ;’ not forsooth as a less learned 
lawyer might perhaps fancy, a proneness to unjust accusation. 
‘ The admitted fact that the Austrian employés, high and low, 
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at Milan, at Venice, and at Spielberg, with whom Silvio Pellico 

had to do from 1820 to 1830, were all kind, of genteel manners 

[di gentili maniere], and full of humanity.’ A less acute observer 

of human nature might have imagined, that the tenderness, and 

sometimes even tears of the Emperor’s agents were caused by 

the revolting cruelty imposed by their office, and the affecting 
atience evinced by their victim. 

3rd. The fact that Pellico and his companions in affliction, 
‘were not deprived, at least for some time, of those [books] 
which they had brought with them.’ And that when these 
were taken away, ‘There must for this change of treatment 
have been some reason, arising perhaps from some other pri- 
soner, and which Silvio Pellico never knew.’ A less acute 
logician would have failed to find a proof of justice, in punish- 
ing one man for the offence of another of which he was not even 
aware. 

4th. ‘The Emperor once made a communication to Silvio 
Pellico that his near relations at Turin were well. Thrice dur- 
ing his imprisonment at Spielberg (as he says in p. 287) there 
came from Vienna personages of high rank, to visit the dun- 
geons, in order to make themselves sure that there were no 
abuses in the treatment. All showed feelings of humanity and 
pity, and each of them made some kind concession ;’ one of 
them—a little light! ‘When Maroncelli’s leg was cut off, the 
Emperor ordered (p. 300) that he should have from the super- 
intendent’s kitchen good food, till his strength was restored.’ 

A looser logician would have thought this minute interference 
of occasional —_ not quite consistent with the defence sub- 
sequently set up for the Emperor about the deferred ampu- 
tation of Maroncelli’s leg, in these words, ‘ I believe it to have 
been only a stupid scruple of the Sub-Intendent.’ 

5th ‘ The attention shown in the selection of chaplains, con- 
fessors, or spiritual directors for the prisons of Sgihhang ;> and 
what Pellico says in p. 307, on, the Abbé Ziak succeeding the 
deceased Wrba,—‘ The few that I knew, made me conceive a 
tolerably favourable opinion of the German Catholic Clergy.’ 

On this foundation Mr. Dal Pozzo rears a superstructure 
(p. 146) ‘of incalculable advantage, partly temporary, partly, 
so to speak, eternal,’ derived by the prisoners from this twelve 
years course of theology gratuitously taught them at Spiel- 
berg; the impressions received by them from their com- 
munications with the ~rispettabili ecclesiastici they were 
exposed to, being such as to have caused the Rabit of 
picus thoughts and sentiments to have so embowelled itself 
within them [talmente s’inviscerd con loro}, as to be likely, on 
the testimony of well-informed persons, to last to their lives 
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end. Itis thus that the features of oppression, to be rendered 
thoroughly louthsome, should be daubed over with the slime 
of cant. ‘ Now then let me ask the detractors of Austtia, 
to show me any other country in which prisoners become of an 
unequalled and enlightened virtue.” The Chapter ends with a 
truism which, like many of Mr. Dal Pozzo’s remarks, pos- 
sesses a niaiserie quite impayable. ‘ No one can contradict 
me when I assert, that a real Christian, a faithful observer of 
the laws of Christianity, is at least a man eminently moral.’ 

In the beginning of the next and 36th Chapter, the Count 
thus defends the Emperor from the charge of starving his 
prisoners.—‘ It is possible, most possible, that his orders were 
not understood ; the bad quality of the food might be the act 
of the contractor. Besides, how can any one believe, that the 
Emperor of Austria, so full of religion, so anxious that the 
prisoners should grow good and pious Christians, was on the 
other hand so unfeeling as to let them perish from hunger, and 
languish under disease which unwholesome and scanty food 
was sure to produce ?” 

Finally the President, sitting on the bench of criticism, 
impugns the witness’s credibility ;—‘ Assuredly | do not be- 
lieve that he, Silvio Pellico, in good faith thought, that the 
Sub-Intendent understood his instructions rightly.” Doubt- 
less Pellico knew his friend’s agonies to be needless, but kept 
the idea to himself, that he might put the Austrian government 
yet more in the wrong; for it seems, according to a previous 
argument of Mr, Dal Pozzo, that even the authorities, zealous 
as they were for the honour of their master, could not resist 
et a Sa that he would not pardon their giving the prisoners 
more or better food. And on what evidence is such an accu- 
sation brought against Pellico? The fact that he writes books, 
and ‘in such compositions has had great success ;—a charge 
which cannot be retorted on Mr. Dal Pozzo. 

The next Chapter is merely a continuation of ren from 
‘Le Mie Prigioni,’ little calculated to prove Mr. Dal Pozzo’s 
argument, but likely enough to promote the reading of his 
article, f 

He drops the reviewer and resumes the statesman in Chap- 
ter XXXVIII, ‘ Advice to Austria ;’ which he commences by 
appropriately observing, that ‘ the most enlightened govern- 
ments may, as examples show us, receive useful advice from 
the very lowest individuals. He might have remembered that 
Qui s’excuse s’accuse, and on the mere possibility of miscon- 
struction, have omitted this next remark ;—‘ Of the purity of my 
intentions, with what foundation could any one ever doubt ?’ 

His first precept to the Austrian government is; ~-~' Let it 
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not be wearied, despite the ravings of a few brainless or heated 
heads, of giving still multiplied proofs of mercy, kindness, and 
love, towards its Ltalian ok for love is reciprocal.’ The 
fifth is less obvious, that ‘ it should labour, as in my opinion it 
ought to do, to suppress the dialects ;’ and after this second 
comes yet a third truism, ‘ Languages are a great bond of hu- 
man society, provided they are understood.’ ‘The eighth, is ‘ that 
the greatest possible facility should be given for introducing 
foreign books and newspapers ;’ because ‘ for many heated heads 
they serve rather as vents to exhale, than as aliments to foster 
revolutionary designs. If to men thus ravenous after liberty, 
whom actual fasting would only render ferocious, you do not 
grant food, throw them at least some bones to gnaw.’ 

The rest of this Chapter is to the same effect, In. the next 
the statesman addresses ‘ Advice to such Italians as are 
mature in age and sense.’ He tells them, in opposition to the 
obsolete doctrine of ‘ nullum tempus Libertati occurrit,’ that 
nations which originally era liberty, but which were 
conquered and for along time subjected to an unresisted and 
regular government, cannot justly-rise in an attempt to recover 
their former freedom, unless the existing government becomes 
completely insupportable. If they do so and fail, they cannot 
ever again complain that they are treated harshly and as 
slaves.” Thus one unsuccessful revolt ought justly to entail 
perpetual servitude upon posterity. 

The Piedmontese, pettifogging and pedantic as usual, then 
quotes from Josephus the speech of King Agrippa to those Jews 
who for their unreasonable love of liberty were called ¢ zealots,’ 
ending with, ‘He who having once submitted, revolts, should 
be no longer called a lover of liberty, but a contumacious 
slave ;’ and then Josephus himself telling his countrymen, that 
‘Those who have been conquered, and have long obeyed, 
if they attempt to shake off the yoke, do what is characteristic 
of desperate men, but by no means what becomes true lovers of 
liberty.” Politicians devoid of Dal Pozzo’s prudence, might 
perhaps call them true though rash lovers, and even deem 
with Byron that— 

‘ They never fail, who die 
In & great cause.—’ 
Surely this Doctor who restricts the right of revolt to inde- 
pendent nations, would, if he had practised medicine instead 
of law, have confined physic to healthy subjects. 

The Fortieth Chapter ends with ‘ Advice to young Italy.’ 
The patriot closes his labour of love with this parting address 
to his countrymen; ‘ Consider the Austrian p oma more 
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widely spread over Italy, made more gentle and generous, by 
your own free submission,’ &c. The last words with which he 
sums up the blessings that would result from the extension 
of Austrian dominion in Italy, although uttered as a withering 
curse upon freedom, may be taken as an omen of victory 
unconsciously uttered ;—‘ To conclude, liberty will at last 
triumph (though under various forms, yet in oe: Basel and in 
effects the same), in both hemispheres,’ 

There is yet a sort of postscript to the strange letter which 
Mr. Dal Pozzo has addressed to la bella Italia. It contains 
a specific proposal connected with a certain annual subscription 
to him of three francs, and as is proverbially said of postscripts, 
seems to afford a key to the fluency of the ready writer. It is 
headed ‘ Piano,’ and runs thus—‘ Plan of an Association 
throughout the whole of Italy, having for its object the diffusion 
of pure Italian, and the simultaneous suppression of the dia- 
lects which are spoken in the various countries of the Penin- 
sula.” The means,—‘an annual subscription for a certain 
space of time, to be subsequently settled, the amount of which is 
to be sent to one of the following publishers; Bocca, at Turin ; 
the Cherbuliez, at Geneva and Paris ; and Rolandi, in London.’ 
Italy is to give up independence, and amuse herself with — 
down her dialects. A good example of the husks with whic 
arbitrary power in all countries tries to fill the stomachs of its 
victims. 

Had Mr. Dal Pozzo continued to ‘ do good by stealth, and 
blush to find it fame,’ only the favoured few to whom he sent 
his book would have been entitled to laugh at it. But not 
satisfied with passing among indulgent friends for a twaddler, he 
has by publishing, risked appearing to his indignant country a 
traitor. Why, since he denies (note p. 46) that there are in 
Turin as many as two or three vwied alk liberals, did he in 
1821 accept a high office under the liberal government? Even 
among the Austrians, what has this lawyer taken by his motion ? 
Are not even they ashamed of an advocate, who has made 
himself plus catholique que le Pape, more Austrian than the 
Emperor? Do they not decline both his advice and praise, 
and desire merely implicit obedience ? Is his book even allowed 
circulation in Lombardy ? 





Ant. IX. The Finance Accounts of the United Kingdom, for the 
Year 1833, ended the Sth of January 1834 ; Ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed. 

TTHESE Islands, from the Norman Conquest to the present 
hour, have been virtually ruled or mis-ruled by an Aristo- 
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cracy. The government of the Tudors and Plantagenets, when 
the Crown exercised substantial power,—and the short sway of 
a military democracy,—are but partial exceptions, hardly worth 
naming, and our two years enjoyment ofa Reformed Parlia- 
ment shows the latter period to be no exception at all. The 
object of the present article is to show in some detail, the evil 
effects which have sprung out of the government of a caste upon 
our system of taxation, in its manifold departments. The ordi- 
nary official classification of the revenue, however unscientific, 
will for convenience be followed, viz.—‘ Customs and Excise,’ 
or taxes levied on consumable articles, foreign and domestic,— 
‘the taxes,’ or correctly, the direct taxes,—and ‘the stamps,’ 
partaking of the character of both direct and indirect taxes. 
The taxes impeding the progress of knowledge will be considered 
under a separate head ; an estimate will then be made of the 
burthen of our monopolies, and the subject will be concluded 
with some general observations on the different pressure of tax- 
ation as it bears on the rich and poor. 

Beginning with the first of these, or the ‘Customs and Ex- 
cise, =the custom-duties on all material articles are specific 
duties, that is, duties on the quantity and not on the value, and 
the excise duties are all of this nature. The obvious conse- 
quence of this is, in most cases, that the valuable article con- 
sumed by the rich pays a low tax, the ordinary article con- 
sumed by the middle classes a high tax, and the lowly 
commodity used by the poor an extravagant tax. The relief 
of the governing classes from taxation, the casting of the weight 
of taxation upon the industrious classes, and the convenience 
of government and its officers in collecting the tax, would 
seem to be the only objects held in view. Examples are innu- 
merable. Tobacco is a striking one ; thus,— 





Cost. Duty. 
Description. 





per lb. | per cent. 





» ad ao & 
Virginia, ordinary . ‘ r ‘ 3 0 1200 

Do. fine ; ‘ ‘ . 3 0 600 
Maryland, fine yellow . . b 3.0 240 
Havannah Segars. ‘ 9 0 105 














Tn this case, the poorer classes pay double the duty that the 
middle classes do; and five times as much as the better classes 
do; while the labourer and mechanic are taxed at near twelve 
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times as much as the whiskered dandy that may be seen puffing 
his Havannah segar in Pall Mall or St. James’s Street, or the 
whifting Legislator who, half afraid of his constituents and 
half of the Minister, absents himself from a division on the 
Pension List in the smoking-room adjoining the House of 
Commons. A property-tax! a property-tax ! 


‘ Think of this when ye smoke Tobacco !’ 


Sugar, nothing less than a necessary of life, affords another 
very striking example. 





Cost, Duty. 
Description. 





per cwt. | per cwt. | per cent. 





i s, d. 
Muscovado, brown and soft . | 25 0 | 24 0 96 
Do. middling : 298 0 | 24 0 86 
Do. fine . ° . | é 0 94 0 65 
Do. double refined. ' 0 |24 0 34 














In this necessary of life, the poorer classes pay nearly 
one-half more than the middle classes, and they pay nearly 
three times as much as the higher classes. 

This refers to Colonial sugars only. If the sugar be East- 
Indian, the duty throughout rises by thirty-three per cent. ; and 
if it he foreign, such as the sensible nations of Europe consume 
who are without colonies and not solicitous to fetter their 
commerce with foreign nations, it rises to 126 per cent. 

Soap, after the duty has been reduced to one-half, will pay 
excise in the following proportions, according to its qualities. — 





. Duty. 
Description. 





or owt. | per cwt, | per cent, 


~ 
Yellow. ; ‘ ‘ . 
| 





S. 
46 


White 
Oil . 








So that the Trades’ Unionist who washes his face with brawn 
soap, pays double the duty of the fine Jady for whom he keeps 
a carage ont of his bread. 
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This is, however, by no means the whole amount of the duty, 
or the whole amount of the inequality. All the raw materials 
of Soap are taxed, and unequally taxed too ; thus,— 





Cost. Duty. 
Article. Description. 





per cwt. | per cwt. | per cent. 





s. dad, 

Barilla. .| Sicilian . . . ' : im 
Do. . Spanish : . P i | 10 0 
Do. . | Teneriffe ‘ ‘ ‘ | 8 O 
Tallow . 46 0 
Rosin, 8 0 


d. 
0 18 
0 20 
0 26 
2 7 
4 54 


mG boots 

















Here there is a heavy and unequal impost upon a necessary 
of life, which yields little more than half a million to the public 
revenue,—which is a tax upon some of the most important 
of our manufactures,—which is a tax upon cleanliness,—a 
bounty upon nastiness,—imposed by those who are pleased to 
designate the people ‘the unwashed,’ and which has long pro- 
duced such interference on the part of the officers of the excise 
as to sear all improvement in the manufacture, and conse- 

y any considerable export trade in the commodity itself. 


uent 
The produce of the soap duty, before the reduction, was short 
of 1,200,000/. It will now be short of 600,000/., and to collect 
this diminished revenue, pers the same establishment is 
1 


necessary, sa that the smaller revenue is collected at double the 
rate of expense. This comes of niggling. There will be no 
goad, till the people have sense and spirit enongh to demand 
that the revenue shall be raised by the honest process of a 
Property-tax which shall make the rich pay in proportion to 
theit superfluity, and the sweeping away of the filthy frauds by 
which the knaves who call themselves ‘the higher orders,’ now 
cheat the public and the poor. 

The excise duty on glass is a well-known example of the 
inequality and impolicy of our taxation. The whole of the raw 
materials are native, and from our command of fuel, capital, and 
ingenuity, there is no people in the world so well fitted as our- 
selves for carrying this important and beautiful manufacture to 
the greatest extent and perfection; while it may be at the same 
time added, that there is hardly a foreign nation in the world, 
from the most barbarous up to the most civilized, that would 
not consume our glass in one form or another. The excise laws 
and the window Suty, but chiefly the first, step in and arrest 
the progress of the manufacture, Flint-glaas is charged with 9 
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duty of three-pence per pound in the pot, or six-pence out of it, 
after its weight has been more than doubled. It is found most 
advantageous to the revenue to take it in the pot, by which 
from one penny to two-pence is gained ; and the raw material 
generally not being worth one penny a pound, the duty rises to 
from 700 to 800 per cent. The duty on crown or common 
window-glass, instead of three-pence per pound, is now eight- 
pence per pound, while the duty on plate-glass, the most valu- 
able article of all, is three-halfpence less than the last. The 
total duties levied amount to about a million sterling, of which 
about one-half is withdrawn on exportation, the revenue amount- 
ing to little more than one-half this sum; so that for half a 
million of revenue, an establishment is maintained necessary to 
collect a million of duties. The total value of our export of 
glass is short of half a million sterling, and seems rather declin- 
ing than advancing in amount. So vexatious is the operation 
of the duties on the manufacture of such articles as beads, that 
we are under the necessity of getting them from Italy, in order 
to supply our savage customers in America, Africa and India. 

The duties on timber are full as bad, if not worse, than 
the excise duty on glass. In a populous and highly culti- 
vated country like ours, timber, a first necessary of life, and 
directly or indirectly a principal material in almost all our ma- 
nufactures, ought no more to be made the subject of tax or 
monopoly than corn itself. It is made the subject of both, and 
under these two heads, the people are paying for it about 
2,700,000/. per annum. Of course the operation of the tax is 
unequal as usual, Thus, on Swedish fir, worth 4/. 7s. per load, 
the tax is 2/..15s. or seventy-three per cent ; on Riga fir, worth 
6/. per ton, the tax is the same, or forty-five per cent only; 
on coarse Rose wood, worth 12/. per ton, the duty is 10/., and on 
fine worth 30/., the same ; being, in the first instance, eighty 
per cent on the value, and in the second but thirty per cent. 
On Honduras mahogany, worth 21/. per ton, the duty is 2/. 10s., 
being lower, even nominally, than on Baltic fir; on the best 
Honduma mahogany, worth 37/, 10s. per ton, the duty is 
the same; on the coarsest mahogany, therefore, the duty is 
under twelve per cent, and on the finest seven per cent. 
Here are abundant symptoms of dishonesty in favour of the 
upper classes, the article of necessity being invariably charged 
with a higher duty than the article of luxury, and this too ina 
most inordinate proportion. 

The unequal operation of a specific duty upon the different 
classes of wine, is prodigious ; of which the following are 
examples.— 
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Cost, Duty. 
Description, 





per gallon. | per gallon, | per cent. 





- ad. 
Port, inferior . ° a d 4 
Do. superior young . A 5 0 
Do. very superior old. ‘ 0 
Claret, cargo . d 2 

Do. second quality . ° ‘ 6 

Do. first growth . ° | 20 0 


d. 
6 165 
6 91 
6 78 
6 254 
6 35 
6 28 


Koa? 


wn 


oa 

















The monstrous inequality of the duties in this case are so 
palpable as to need no comment. The poor man must pay above 
twice as much on his Port wine as the rich ; and if he desires to 
taste the produce of the country which God made to be a smiling 
vineyard for him within sight of his own harbours, he must pay 
above nine times as much as the rich man whom he is keeping 
out of the sweat of his brow in various ways besides. Were the 
wines of France introduced into this country at fair rates of 
duty, and did the French take our manufactures in return, the 
former might be consumed in England nearly as cheap as in 
France itself. The duty on red French wine in the United States 
little exceeds a halfpenny per bottle ; a bottle of ordinary claret 
there, may be had for ten-pence, and consequently French 
wines are in very general use by all classes. Although next- 
door neighbours to the French, and the Americans three 
thousand miles off, our duty alone on the wine which the 
industrious and middle classes could afford to drink, is equal to 
one-and-a-half times as much as the whole cost of the wine 
in America with duty included. 

The favour afforded to the richer classes by the mode in which 
the wine duties are imposed, may be contrasted with the mode 
in which the duties are made to operate on foreign and colonial 
spirits which are more especially the consumption of the middle 
and poorer classes of society respectively. Thus,— 





Cost. Duty. 
Article, Description. 





per gallon. | per gallon, per cent. 





» & a 2& 
Geneva . 22 6 900 
Brandy .| Bordeaux ‘ e 4 § 22 6 818 
Do. . .| Second quality . | 22 6 616 
-|Cognac . ao Ss . b 22 6 500 
Leeward islands . | 2 2 9 0 415 
Jamaica . ° : 9 0 300 
-| Do. extra fine. | 9 0 234 
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The average rate of duty paid on wine, the consumption of 
the wealthier classes, is 108 per cent ; and the average paid on 
spirits, the consumption of the middling and poorer classes of 
society, is 556 per cent. Geneva, a wholesome and agreeable 
Spirit, which would be largely consumed by the middle and poorer 
classes were the duties moderate and equitable, pays the 
enormous duty of 900 per cent on the value; while first growth 
Claret pays less than one thirtieth -part of that rate. With 
respect to the spirit duties, compared to each other, Geneva and 
common brandy pay from 300 to 400 per cent more than the 
finest Cognac, and the first pays near four times as high a duty 
as extra fine Jamaica rum; yet the last-named spirit, unsuited 
to the taste of the people of this country, can hardly be forced 
into use, and nearly the whole consumption of Geneva is, 
through the exorbitance of the duty, brought into the country 
by smuggling, 

So much for the Excise and Custom duties, Nearly the whole 
system isa cold calculated fraud upon the numerous classes ; 
for which those classes when they get the power, as they shortly 
will do, will be quite right to indemnify themselves,—even 
if there were no other reason,—-by a moderately graduated 
scale on property. The principle which pont A to have 
been adopted, so long as the levying of such duties was 
continued at all, was to levy the duty as nearly as could 
be done with facility, according to the value of the article, 
or if anything, to give an advantage to the consumption of the 
poor. A specific duty has a gain in simplicity and facility 
where it can properly be adopted ; but this can only be where 
the qualities of the different varieties of the article on which the 
duty is imposed, do not materially differ ; or where the varieties 
when they differ materially, may be readily discriminated, so 
that the tax may be rated to each variety. The article of 
currants may be quoted as an example of one well suited 
to a specific duty. In this the range of prices does not 
exceed eight per cent, Along with raisins, they at present 
afford a revenue of near half a millon sterling per annum ; but 
this is effected at the expense of the middle and poorer classes 
of society, the chief consumers, who are- charged the high duty 
of full sixty per cent on the value. Of articles differing widely 
in-value, and of which the qualities are readily discriminated for 
fiscal purposes, teas, wines, and spirits may be enumerated. 
When the American government found it necessary to raise a 
considerable revenue for paying off their.national debt, such a 
system was followed, not only in regard to these, but to many 
other articles; and as the result showed, with every practica} 
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advantage. In 1828, the revenue received from the under- 
meationed articles was as follows.— 


In £. stg. 
Wines ... oes . 150,449 
Spirits ‘ . . $28,901 
Bee: fs . 382,680 
s oa 357,393 
Salt _ aid 145,824 


* 


Fotal ‘s £ 1,365,247 

The average duties on these different articles, were for wines 
ls. a gallon; for spirits, about Is, 10d. ; for teas, about Is. 3d. 
per Ib. ; for sugar, 14d. per tb. ;- and for salt, 10d. per bushel. 
Adding to these the article of coffee, which was taxed for all 
qualities at the low rate of 24d. per lb., and which yielded 
338,8861, there is a revenue at these moderate rates of duty, 
exceeding 1,700,000/. sterling, collected without inconvenience 
to the trader or consumer, and without difficulty from smuggling. 

The system of duties recently pursued by the United States 
is far less laudable, its object being the delusory one of driving 
foreign nations into reciprocity ; but still the tax is’ generally so 
trifling in amount as‘to prove no very serious impediment to 
trade. On French wines, for example, the duties, according to 
circumstances, vary from 3d., 5d., and 7d., to ld. per gallon, 
while Spanish and Portuguese wines pay from 5d. to 2s. per 
gallon. Even these duties however, low as they seem, have 
already been reduced to one half. On spirits the lowest rate of 
duty is about 2s. 2d., and the highest about 3s. 9d. On coffee 
the duty has been taken off altogether; and the same has been 
done with teas, except when imported in a foreign bottom, when 
the duty is now no more than 5d. per tb. Our own government 
hag recently made a bungling attempt to adopt the system of 
rated duties in so far as the article of tea is concerned. In the 
market of Canton, there are about twelve different teas which 
are exported by the European nations, but many of them 
approaching so closely to each other in value, that for fiscal 
purposes they might in this country easily have been thrown 
into half as many classes,—or, for that matter, into five or 
even four classes. Our government has reduced the classes 
to three, with the respective duties of ls. 6d.,. 2s. Qd., 
and 3s. per lb. The manner in which the consumer will be 
affected by the scale of duties as thus imposed, will appear 
from the following table ; which contains the free-trade price of 
several of the principal descriptions of tea, as they exist at 
Hamburg and Rotterdam ; the specific duty affixed by the 

42 
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new tarif; the operation of this specific duty as an ad valorem 
duty ; the probable future’ price, including duty; the Com- 
pany’s monopoly price; the saving as it will affect the different 
classes of society, which the abolition of the monopoly and the 
new scale of duties will produce.— 





Free Trade with China, Com- 
Description pany’s | Saving 
Monopoly. to the 
of New Duty. Price Price Public. 
with Duty.|with Duty. 


¥ cent.) ¥% Ib. ¥ lb. # lb. 














on 
& 
~~ 
~ 


“NIAC BOC =: 


200 
173 
162 
212 
112 

85 


75 


Bohea 

-Congou ... 
Twankay 
Souchong 

Hyson . 
Gunpowder ... ... 
Flowery Pekoe ,.. 


_ 
‘'oworshAG - 
aocooaoan 


mwhme—— oO 
CADAAMYH ®& 


























The scandalous inequality of the new scale of duties, is plain 
enough from this table. The coarsest tea sold, which is the 
consumption of the poorest classes, is charged with a duty 
which exceeds by 120 per cent that which is charged upon 
the two finest descriptions of tea, or those which are con- 
sumed by the highest classes. Congou, the black tea in most 
common use with the middle classes of society, is charged 
with considerably more than twice the ad valorem duty which 
is charged on Pekoe, which will be used only by the upper 
classes. The consumers of Souchong, which is a tea 
in use with the same classes, will have their tea by only 
7d. less than they now pay for it; while on Hyson and Gun- 
powder the upper classes will save respectively 2s. 6d. and 4s. 
per lb., and their Pekoe they will probably get for 6s. less than 
they before paid for it. By the extinction of the monopoly 
the entire gain to the nation, upon the present limited con- 
sumption, will not be less than two millions per annum. But 
the upper classes, as usual, come in for the lion’s share of the 
advantage. There is something so indecent in deliberately sitting 
down and forming a scale of duties thus unprincipled, that it is 
impossible not to think of men who have delivered themselves 
into the hands of their enemies ; and the thing is the more inex- 
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cusable on the part of the Treasury, since it is well known that 
a more rational and equitable scheme was submitted by the 
acute and intelligent merchants of Liverpool and Glasgow. 

The following table gives the scale of tea duties adopted by 
the Americans. 





, Duty. 
Description of Tea. . 





¥ lb. P Ib. 


d. 
6 66 
83 
On| 73 
8 62 
] 59 
1 52 





Bohea ... 
Congou ... 
Souchong 
Hyson ° 
Gunpowder ... 
Pekoe we ace 


totio——— oO? 














Here the difference between the highest and lowest ratio is only 
fourteen per cent; while the difference in the two extremes with 
us is 126 per cent, or nine times as much, Even in America, 


it would appear, the drinkers of the best tea know how to take 
care of themselves. In 1819 Mr, Vansittart, discrediting, it 
may be presumed, Swift’s sarcasm that two and two in the 
arithmetic of the Customs do not make four, raised the tea 
duties from 96 to 100 per cent. The very first year of the 
operation of the new duties, the revenue declined by near 
200,0002.; and in ten years time, a total loss of upwards of 
a million sterling was sustained. The Whigs on that occasion 
made, according to their then fashion of maintaining the rights 
of the poor, a violent struggle to prevent the augmented duties 
from applying to all teas of.2s. and under, and they succeeded. 
They obtained a remission of four per cent upon one-thirtieth 
part in value of the whole tea consumed ; or the boon conferred 
might amount to something like the sum of 5,000/, to be 
distributed in charity among 20,000,000 of people. The same 
Whigs, now in power, impose a scale of duties which makes a 
distinction between the consumption of the poor and the con- 
sumption of the rich, equal to 120 per cent in favour of the 
latter, while they make the middle classes pay full double the 
duty that is paid by the higher classes. It is only necessary in 
this case to alter the terms in which the duty is expressed, to 
point out, not the injustice alone, but the extravagant absurdity 
of the scheme. The matter may be stated thus ;—The poor 
shall pay an ad valorem duty of 200 per cent on their consump- 
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tion; the middle classes shall pay 180; and the privileged 
classes shal! pay only 90. This is in reality within a minute 
fraction of the state of the facts. 

The tea-dealers and brokers of London, though no Whigs, are 
worse than the Whigs themselves. They propose one - fixed 
duty for all teas, in order to save themselves and the officers of 
the Customs trouble. It may be seen at a glance what the ope- 
ration of such a duty would be. Taking the consumption at 
31,000,000 ibs., it would require a duty of 2s. per pound to 
realize the present reventie of between 3,000,000/. and 4,000,000¢. 
On Bohea—the consumption of the poor—this would be an ad 
valorem duty of 266 per cent; on Congou——the consumption of 
the middle classes —it would be but 160 per cent ; and on Hyson, 
Gunpowder, and Pekoe, —the consumption of the higher orders— 
it would be less than 60 per cent. In this case the poor would 
pay a tax of between four and five times as much as the 
wealthy ; while for every haif-crown paid by the tradesman to 
the State, the nobleman would be called on only for one shilling. 
From this sample it may be judged that the legislation of 
monopolizing tea-brokers and tea-dealers, is even more selfish and 
unfeeling than that of the nobility and squirearchy themselves. 

When the different qualities of the same article are not easily 
discriminated, the ad valorem duty becomes more convenient 
than the rated. This will apply to tobacco, sugar, coffee ; 
and ‘even wines and foreign spirits might be included, should 
the Treasury fancy that there existed a difficulty in assessing 
these with a rated duty. All articles of food and all the raw 
materials of our great manufactures, should be imported alto- 
gether free from duty; and so should many mimor articles on 
which the duty is not worth the trouble of collecting. With 
respect to the Excise, which consists chiefly of the duties on 
malt, hops, spirits, paper, soap, glass, bricks, auctions, and 
licenses, it would be conferring a vast advantage on society if 
they were wholly abolished. With respect to the national 
manufactures of glass, bricks, paper, and soap, no question 
whatever can exist of the necessity and utility of emancipating 
them from the Excise laws; and the same observation applies 
to the auctions and licenses. The only doubt is, as to the 
duty on malt, hops, and spirits, which for Great Britain and 
Ireland amount, in round numbers, to about 10,000,000/. a-year. 
As to hops, which are so precarious a crop that the same rate of 
duty amounts in one year to little more than 100,000/. and in 
another to three times as much, and the growth of which is 
confined to a few districts of three counties,—it appears pretty 
certain that the article is not a very fit one for taxation, more 
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particularly when it is considered that the actual amount of the 
tax does not exceed 100,000/. per annum. The State would 
absolutely be a gainer, if it paid an indemnity to the proprietors 
of hop-grounds for rooting out the plants, and prohibited the 
future cultivation in the same manner as is done with tobacco 
throughout the kingdom; though the latter is a plant which, 
but for the impudent sacrifice of all the interests of the country 
to the object of raising a revenue for the higher classes to 
mis-spend, might become of far more importance to the agricul- 
tural industry of the country than the hop. 

Our practice in respect to this article is little better than that 
of the French in regard to their tobacco monopoly. At a heavy 
charge of Excise establishments, they permit the growth of 
tobacco in a few districts in France, in order to favour certain 
classes of proprietors, while, both for fiscal purposes and as far 
as regards the interest of the consumer, a better and a cheaper 
article might be conveniently imported. 

There would remain then only the Excise on malt and spirits ; 
—the first a tax on beer and spirits, the great beverages 
of the working classes; and the second an additional tax 
on spirits over again. Beer ought to be free from taxation ; 
and so ought malt, in so far as it is the raw material of that 
article. British spirits are made for the most part, not from malt, 
but from raw grain. It is the most execrable stuff produced by 
any civilized people, and only comparable to the rack of the 
Hindoo, the shamsoo of the Chinese, the koumis of the 
. Tartar, and the watki of the Russian. The highest duty upon 
it is 7s. a gallon, while the ad valorem duty upon the rival 
foreign products ranges from 20s. to 25s. per gallon; the 
consequence of which is, that the consumption of this poison is 
increased till the cost price reaches 2s. 9d. per gallon, while 
Geneva might be had for 2s. 6d. per gallon, and wholesome 
brandy at 2s. 9d.; and all this that those beggarly cheaters the 
landed interest may rob the poor man in his Sadh, and get a 
forced sale from him for the corn, on which they have already 
had a robbery in the shape of the Corn Laws besides. It has, 
therefore, a protecting duty of from 550 to 600 per cent. 
Were the duty upon Geneva and brandy reduced from 22s. 6d. 
to 7s. their competition would inevitably extinguish the British 
abomination. The high price and bad quality of British 
spirits is, in some degree, to be ascribed to the Corn-laws, 
which go well nigh to double the price of the raw material. 
This however, is obviously not the sole cause of the inferiority. 
The truth is, that no good ardent spirit has ever been prepared 
in any part of Great Britain under the most favourable 
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auspices ; for the malt spirits of a few spots of Scotland and 
Ireland (much inferior after all to foreign spirits) are hardly 
exceptions, if exceptions at all. With brandy, from the nature 
of the raw material all competition is of course hopeless ; 
and with Hollands, although we might command an equal sup- 
ply of the raw material with the Dutch, it is ee equally 
hopeless. In the distillation of ardent spirits, skill, machinery, 
and capital have some effect, but peculiar localities and natural 
advantages have a still greater; and of this there are abundant 
roofs, a few of which may be enumerated. The best whiskey 
of Scotland and Ireland is confined to a few obscure corners 
where no other manufacture would thrive; and it has been 
found impracticable to produce a spirit of equal value in parts of 
the country where there exists more skill and capital, and where 
every other branch of industry thrives better. Good Geneva is 
confined to Holland, and the best and the greatest in quantity 
to the locality of Schiedam. The manufacture of the neigh- 
bouring country of Belgium is small in amount and very inferior 
in quality, although grain in Belgium is as cheap as in Holland, 
although the Belgians have fuel which the Dutch want, and 
although the article be equally suited to the Belgian as to the 
Dutch taste. Such is the cheapness and excellence of the spi- 
rit distilled at Schiedam, that a very large quantity of it is 
exported to the distant market of the East Indies, where it is 
not only consumed by the European settlers, but by the Chinese. 
The best brandies of France are equally local in their production ; 
they are confined to the countries in the neighbourhood of 
Nantes, and do not even belong to the countries where the best 
wines are produced ; for the brandy of Cognac is not less than 
sixty per cent better than the brandy of Bordeaux. The best 
grapes for wine are not the best for brandy, nor is a good wine 
year a favourable one for fine brandy. The brandies of 
Spain, Portugal,and other wine countries of Europe are execrable. 
The rum of the Leeward islands, so long in British possession, 
has always been of an inferior quality. The rum of Demerara, 
a recent acquisition, is twenty-five per cent better, and the 
rum of Jamaica is fifty per cent better. The arrack of Batavia 
is superior to any spirit of the same kind prepared in the 
East, and no skill has enabled the distillers of Ceylon, or 
Goa, or Bengal to equal it. All other spirits manufactured 
in the East under the same name, are detestable. It may 
safely be concluded from this, that the article of ardent spirits 
is one not well suited to the industry of this country. 
Supposing this hypothesis to be well grounded, would it not be 
an advantage to the people and to the revenue to let the distilla- 
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tion of spirits drop altogether of itself? A year’s revenue of the 
spirit duties, or less than one-fourth part of the sum paid for slave 
emancipation to the West Indians, would probably be an ample 
and satisfactory remuneration for all the capital invested in the 
distilleries of the kingdom. The total amount of revenue derived 
from British, foreign, and colonial spirits may be stated in round 
numbers at 8,500,000/. sterling, and the legal consumption at 
23,000,000 gallons. A duty of 7s. 6d. per gallon would therefore 
cover the whole revenue. This would be but sixpence beyond 
the present duties in England ; it would be a shil ing less than 
the duty on rum, and it would reduce the duty on Geneva and 
brandy to just one-third part of the present amount. It would 
no doubt be considerably more than the duties imposed on Scotch 
and Irish whiskey, even adding to the latter the duty on the 
malt from which they are distilled. Smuggling in these two 
might therefore be expected ; but this would be controlled, or 
even rendered impracticable, by the competition of brandy and 
Geneva, which, instead of being sold, as at present, at 25s. or 
26s. per gallon, would be obtained by the consumer at from 9s. 
to 10s., which is pretty nearly thie average selling price of good 
Irish and Scotch are fay There would be no necessity, Soo 
ever, for keeping the rates of duty at so high an amount as 7s. 6d. 
per gallon in order to realize the present amount of revenue; for 
in the estimate of consumption no account has been taken of the 
vast amount of foreign spirits which are smuggled. Geneva and 
brandy, with tobacco, are well known to form the grand staples 
of the smuggling trade. Owing to the enormous rate of duties, 
the legal consumption of Geneva in this country has, within the 
last thirty years, fallen offto about one-twentieth part of what it 
had been, and the duty amounts only to the paltry sum of 35,0007. 
or thereabouts. Nearly the whole consumption indeed, is 
smuggled ; in proof of which it is sufficient to state, that while 
the legal consumption does not exceed 35,000 gallons, there was 
actually seized by the Preventive Service in the years 1821, 1822, 
and 1823, no less than 227,443 gallons, being at the rate of 
75,814 gallons per annum, or more than double the legal con- 
sumption. In addition therefore to the brutal injury done to 
the poorer and middling classes of the community by cramming 
a filthy liquor down their throats instead ‘of a wholesome one, 
all the expense of the Preventive Service and other provisions 
against smuggling, may be put to the account of the plan 
which is in full action, for robbing the poor man to put money 
into the pockets of the rich ;—and how should it be otherwise, 
among a people stupid enough to be content with a House of 
Commons every one of whom takes an oath that he is interested 
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in the robbery? The legal consumption of brandy has not 
diminished so greatly, because the duty on the value is not quite 
so extravagant ; and still more, because the British distilleries 
can produce no substitute for it. But since 1790, it has 
declined by forty per cent, while our population bas increased 
from 14,000,000 to 24,000,000, and our industry and wealth m 
a still higher ratio, On this single article, the Commisstoners 
Messrs. Villiers and Bowring, estimated the loss sustained by 
the revenue at no less than half a million pet annum. An 
increase of the revenue on spirits, to compensate for the abolition 
of the malt-tax or such part of it as might not or ought not to 
be got rid of by reduced expenditure, might safely be expected 
to arise out of the plan above suggested. 

The total amount of the present Excise duties may be 
stated in round numbers, for the United Kingdom, at about 
fifteen millions and a half; but from this is to be deducted 
about three millions and a half for tea, which is no longer 
under the Excise, and from its nature never ought to have 
been. For Great Britain, the charges of collection on the 
gross amount were estimated at four and three-quarters per 
cent, and in Ireland a little less than eleven per cent. This 
estimate for Great Britain, however, was made when the Ex- 
cise approached to nineteen millions in amount, The British 
Excise may be taken at ten millions, after deducting the 
Irish Excise of two millions, and the tea duties for the col- 
lection of which the nation paid next to nothing through 
the Excise, but a good two millions to the East India Com- 
pany as a monopoly charge. Now as the establishment con- 
tinues pretty nearly what it was when the revenue was at the 
highest, and as that establishment costs above a million ster- 
ling per annum, it turns out that the real charge is above ten 
per cent, and not four and three-quarters as it is reckoned in the 
accounts laid before parliament. It is very clear that taxes 
collected at such a charge, with such vexation to the consumer, 
with such detriment to our manufacturing industry, and such a 
cost to the morals of the people, ought not to exist ina free and 
civilized country ; independently altogether of the fact, that in 
the arrangement of the rates, they are nothing but an organiz- 
ation for the legalized robbery of the poor man for the benefit 
of the rich. 

The advantage which would follow the scheme here pro- 
vounded would be great. By wholly getting rid of the 
ixcise, the manufacture of glass, bricks, paper, and soap, so 
peculiarly suited to our situation, and so necessary to the pro- 
motion of our comforts, to our manufacturing industry, and 
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even to the extension of our knowledge, would be emancipated 
from a long and pernicious thraldom. A swarm of Excise 
officers and establishments, costing for the United Kingdom 
above 1,200,000/. per annum, and entailing upon the country 
an immense mass of patronage, jobbing, and worthless infla- 
ence, would be sent ens their business. The coast blockade 
costing half a million more, might in like manner be dis- 
charged. Such part of the national navy as is employed in the 
unworthy object of attempting to repress smuggling, might 
at the same time be dispensed with. ~_ the Customs estab- 
lishment might be reduced very considerably, when the duties 
were confined to a few great articles, and their tates reduced so 
as to diminish the temptation to contraband trading. Alto- 
gether, a reduction of 2,000,000/. in the Custom and Excise 
establishments with their concomitants, would not be an over 
estimate. But then all this would be just 2,000,000/. in money 
or in influence taken from the rich to whom it does not belong, 
and given to the poor who are the rightful owners. And that 
this should happen can never be expected, till the decision of 
the great struggle whether the poor man shall eat his bread 
mathe or not, for which every man is buckling on his armour, 
or if that be too poetical, hitching up his trowsers, on one side 
or the other. Smuggling itself, too, a fruitful source of demorali- 
zation and crime, would in a great measure be put an end to. 
Of the advantages to the consumer and to the foreign trade of 
the kingdom, it is not necessary to speak, for they are self- 
obvious. The scheme now propounded will be worthy of the 
consideration of a parliament which shall have undergone 
‘the Second Reform,’—of a parliament chosen by householders 
and representing the people,—after the taxes on food have 
been abandoned, and when the landed interest has a proper 
but not an undue influence in the legislature. 

The next class of taxes to be examined, are the direct 
taxes, commonly called par excellence ‘The Taxes,’ though 
they hardly contribute one-tenth part of the whole revenue. 
The first in order is the land-tax, which amounted in 1833 to 
1,184,340. The origin of the land-tax is as old as the Norman 
conquest, and may be traced to the duty called escuage or 
scutage, which was money paid to the sovereign by the feudal 
lords m commutation of military services, the amount depend- 
ing npon the extent or value of the vassal’s estate*. The land- 
tax first became of importance under the Commonwealth, of 
which it was the principal financial resource, so large a sum as 


* Sinclair’s History of the Public Revenue of the British Empire, 
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a million and a half per annum having been occasionally raised 
by it; so that its amount near two centuries ago, occasionally 
exceeded what it is at the present day. In 1692, four years 
after the Revolution, a new survey and assessment of 
the land-tax was carried into effect, but in a manner so loose, 
that the rate became extremely unequal, falling most heavily 
on the zealous or honest, and most lightly on the lukewarm 
friends of liberty, or the sordid, or the dishonest. The rate of 
the tax, which affected not lands alone but tenements also, 
varied according to various Acts of Parliament, from 2s. to 4s. 
in the pound. In the first year of the eighteenth century, it 
amounted, at 2s. in the pound, to 989,965/.; and during the 
whole reign of King William, it averaged near a million and a 
half per annum. During Anne’s reign it averaged nearly 
1,800,000/. From that time with little exception down to 
1798, when it was made perpetual at the old assessment and 
at 4s. in the pound, it yielded permanently 2,037,627/. In this 
year leave was given to redeem the tax; but of the whole 
amount, the option has been adopted only to the extent of 
714,362. or thereabout. There is at this moment a ministerial 
project before parliament for reducing the amount of the land- 
tax by a further sum of 250,000/., to be given to the clergy in 
commutation of Church-rates; which is in substance pre- 
senting so much money to the landed aristocracy, on discovering 
that the Dissenters, who are gradually acquiring the power 
of refusing payment, seem determined to pay the Church- 
rates no longer. 

Of all the sources from which a revenue can be drawn by a 
people, the least oppressive and burthensome is a tax on rent ; 
and consequently in all countries but England, civilized or 
semi-civilized, it forms a chief resource of the State. In 
Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy, it never constitutes less 
than one-fourth part of the public income, nor is its rate in any 
of these countries estimated at less than one-fifth part of the 
actual rental. This last has generally been its rate in England. 
In Great Britain, (Ireland is exempted from it altogether) 
instead of forming a fourth part of the public income, it forms 
about one twenty-fifth part. The total rental of Great Britain at 
present, including tenements and mines as well as lands, or what 
would be subject on the continent to what has been called by 
the French the contribution fonciére, is commonly estimated at 
fifty millions. If, therefore, the English proprietors of real pro- 
perty were to contribute an equal share of their rents with the 
continental nations, and indeed what the rate was generally 
fixed at in early times in England itself,—they ought to con- 
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tribute, not two millions, but twelve millions, which would then 
constitute, as is the case with their neighbours, about a fourth 
part of the public income. By having had the making of the 
laws in their own hands, they have in fact contrived to add 
ten millions to their own property, and of course to rob the 
public to the same extent. It is curious to contrast the differ- 
ence of their conduct when they make laws for themselves, and 
when they are called upon to make them for other people. A 
very few years before the British Parliament enacted a law 
fixing their own land-tax in perpetuity at 4s. in the pound on 
a careless and imperfect assessment made one hundred years 
before, they had passed a law fixing the land-tax of the British 
subjects in India at 18s. in the pound on a modern and inquisi- 
torial assessment, This they called, creating an Indian landed 
aristocracy. 

The next direct tax to be described, is the house-tax. There - 
existed in England, even before the Norman conquest, a tax on 
the hearths of every house, called at first ‘fumage,’ and latterl 
hearth-money. The pensionary parliament of Charles II fixed 
the rate at 2s. for every hearth of every house assessed to 
church and poor-rates. This grant of the parliament purported 
to be in perpetuity. In order to assess and collect the tax, it 
was of course necessary that the revenue officers should view 
the inside of every house. This was considered at the Revolu- 
tion as a badge of slavery, and in the first year of William and 
Mary it was abolished, in order, as the Act of Parliament for 
this purpose ostentatiously stated in its preamble, ‘to erect a 
lasting monument of Their Majesties goodness in every house in 
the kingdom.’ The lasting monument of Their Majesties goodness 
had hardly been erected, when a window-tax, heavier in amount, 
was substituted for the hearth-money. The originator of the 
house-tax was the illustrious author of the Wealth of Nations. 
The object of his recommendation was a tax either on the in 
come of the landlord, or on luxury and ostentation ; but it will 
be seen by the analysis now to be given, how widely the existing 
tax departs from this principle. The tax will be examined as it 
existed before the agitation of the metropolis drove the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to the necessity of revising and ulti- 
mately abolishing it. Its gross amount in 1833, was about 
1,400,000/. The general rule adopted, is to charge the dut 
upon every house of 10/. yearly value and upwards; and all 
houses were comprehended under three rates of taxation. 
Houses of 10/. and under 20/., were charged at the rate 
of ls. 6d. in the pound of the rent ; houses of 20/. and under 
40/., at 2s. 3d. in the pound, and houses of 40/. and all 
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above, at the rate of 2s. 10d. in the pound. The effect of 
this classification, as it existed a month ago, may be illus- 
trated thus.— 





Duty. 





Rate per £. 


per cent on 
of Rent. 


Amount. the Rent. 








2. «. 
si 
10 
15 
19 
20 
30 
39 
40 
80 
160 
1500 


& 


d. x S&S 
Nil. Nil. 
74 
7 
7 
1] 
| 
Al} 
14 
10 14 
10 141 
10 212 14} 


6 
6 
6 
3 
3 
3 
10 


Boaecrw=—o 





oeoceccecsecse 











This statement requires but littke comment. A house of 
which the rental is on the verge of 20/. pays only seven-and-half 
per cent duty, but the instant it touches 20/. the rate of taxation 

»y 


is increased by above one-half. A house just under 40/. pays 
eleyen-and-a-quarter per cent duty, but when the rent reaches 
40/. the rate of taxation is increased again by upwards of qne- 
fourth, But at 40d. the graduated scale, such as it is, ceases. 
The graduation comprises the dwellings of the poor, and the 
house and shop of the industrious tradesman of whom the poor 
are customers ; and if any of these increases the magnitude of 
his house, an increase of rate is ready to snap him yp imme- 
diately. But the moment the duty begins to affect the houses 
of the gentry, the mansions of the wealthy, and the palaces of 
the nobility, care is taken that there shall be no more variation 
of the rate of duty. Apsley house, the mansion of the Duke of 
Wellington, which had been assessed at 1,000/. and was raised 
to 1,500/. within the last twelvemonths when the government 
and surveyors took alarm, pays fourteen-and-one-sixth per cent 
and no more on its rental; and by the Parliamentary returns, 
there are in London, Middlesex, and Westminster, 13,549 
houses and shops of the middle classes of tradesmen, paying 
the same rate of duty. This is manifestly a dirty fraud, deserv- 
ing ef the hulks; and the idea of treating with the authors of 
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such meanness as with gentlemen or persons of honour, is ont 
of the question with every man who is not of the thieves 
himself. 

All this however, bad as it is, would be tolerable, but then 
comes the mode of rating the rent of houses to the duty. In 
this matter, the public is absolutely at the mercy of the sur- 
veyors; and the surveyors bemg a shaped directly or 
indirectly by the aristocracy, of course favour the aristocracy" 
in a manner which is not only grossly unequal but outrageously 
disgusting. The two following tables, drawn from Parliament- 
ary Returns, will show how this manner of assessing the rent of 
houses is made to operate.— 





ASSESSMENT AND HOUSE-TAX OF TWELVE HOUSES 
OF THE NORILITY. 





Rent as 


orieto 
Proprietor. assessed. 








£. 
Chatsworth . . . .|Dukeof Devonshire. .| 400 
Stowe . . . . . .|Dukeof Buckingham .| 300 
Blenheim . . . -|Duke of Marlborough .| = 300 
Eaton Hall . . . Marquis of Westminster.| 300 
Alnwick Castle .  . .|Dukeof Northumberland) — 200 
Belvoir Castle . . ./Duke of Rutland . | 200 
Bishop's AucklundCastle {Bishop of Durham .  .| 200 
Hatfield . . . . . .|Marquis of Salisbury | 200 
Chester Palace. . . |Bishop of Chester .  .| = 150 
Godolphin Park. . ./DukeofLeeds . . | 150 
Nottingham Castle Duke of Newcastle | 100 
Euston Hall. . ) «) .. |Duke of Grafton. ‘ 100 











2,600 








Now any man may go to Hampstead, and. satisfy himself 
what kind of a house is to be had there for 200/. a-year, and 
compare it with Alnwick or Belvoir Castle ;—what kind of 
one for 150/. a-year, and compare it with the Bishop of Chester’s 
Palace ; and what for 100/., and compare it with the Castle of 
the Duke of Newcastle ;—and then see what sort of common 
honesty, vulgar respectability, mere ordinary parish every-day 
decency, the higher orders display in their transactions with the 
middling and poorer classes ; remembering always, that the 
quantities given express the sums actually paid. If reduced to 
arate on the rent as derivable from the value, it would probably 
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amount to somewhere about a halfpenny in the pound ; while 
the man who has a house worth 10/. a-year pays eighteen-pence 
in the pound, and 402. a-year two-and-tenpence. 

As another point of comparison, take the 





ASSESSMENT AND HOUSE-TAX OF TWELVE TAVERNS 
IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 





House. 


Town, 


Rent, 





Pearson’s Hotel 
Haine’s Hotel . 
Lacey’s Hotel 

Lee’s Hotel . 

The Old Ship 

The Plough . 
The White Hart . 
The London Tavern 
Crockford’s . 

The Bath Hotel 

The Athenzum Club 
The United Service Club 


. [Brighton . 

. |Cheltenham . 
. |Manchester . 
. |\Cheltenham . 


Brighton. 


- |\Cheltenham . 
-|Bath . . 

. |London 
.|London . 


Bath. . 


; London 
. |London 


£. 
500 
550 
600 
650 
750 
850 
900 
1000 
1000 
1050 
1400 
1500 


148 
198 
212 


ALOASCTOABAR 


~ 
— 





-~); ox 








10,750 1522 








Here are a dozen of the most splendid mansions in England, 
some of which must have cost half-a-million sterling, contribut- 
ing all together 368/. Gs. 8d. to the public revenue, while the 
same number of the principal hotels, inns, and places of public 


accommodation, contribute 1,522/. 18s. 4d. The palaces 
of eight dukes two marquesses and a couple of bishops, are 
rated at no more than 2,600/., while the twelve taverns are 
rated at 10,750/., or more than four times as much. Assuredly 
dukes, marquesses, and bishops, know how to take care of them- 
selves and to live upon other people, like the laziest bastard 
that hunts his vermin in the sun in the parish workhouse. The 
twelve palaces of the nobility are rated to the house-tax at 
within a fraction of the same rental as the Bank of England. 
Nottingham Castle contributes 14/. 3s. 4d. to the revenue of the 
state,—-a much smaller sum than is paid for their shops and 
dwellings by many London shopkeepers. Although His Grace 
of Newcastle, the owner, has expressed his determination ‘ to 
do as he likes with his own,’ it would be well if he and his 
would not do as they like with other people’s. A short time 
ago, a mob did considerable injury to Nottingham Castle, and 
for the mere damage His Grace received from the hundred a 
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compensation of 20,0002. sterling. Had the house been valued 
at merely the amount charged for the damage; and at the ordi- 
nary per-centage of six-and-a-half for capital invested in houses, 
his rent, instead of 100/., ought to have been 1,300/. a-year, 
and his contribution in shape of house tax, instead of 14/. 13s. 
4d., should have been 184/. 3s. 4d., or thirteen times as much as 
it is. Let it be supposed, however, that Nottingham Castle is 
worth a quarter of a million sterling, which is probably much 
nearer its price. His Grace’s mansion ought, in this case, to be 
rated at 16,250/. per annum, while his house-tax ought to be 
2,3012, 1s. 8d. per annum. On this probable hypothesis, the 
Duke of Newcastle, (if the London shopkeepers be not over- 
taxed) is pocketing, in so far as the particular gansion in 
question is concerned, 2,287/. 18s. 4d. per items, Ween at the 
rate of near six guineas a-day, while miserable men are dying 
all around, rotting in gaols and their wives and families selling 
the beds from under them, to make up the amount for him. 

In the assessment of the house tax, the country is moreover 
shamefully favoured at the expense of the town, as might 
naturally be expected when the legislators take an oath that 


they are of the rural order. Farm-houses are wholly exempted 


from taxation ; which farm-houses are as much the property of 
the landed aristocracy as the hedges and the ditches and the 
very fields which compose their estates. More than one-fourth 
part of all the houses in England and Wales which from their 
valued rental ought to be comprised in those assessed to the 
inhabited-house duty, go scot free, in order to increase the rents 
of the proprietors. The total number of tenements in England 
and Wales assessed to the inhabited-house duty, is 378,786, 
and the total number of farm-houses exempted, 136,194. Now 
of the first-named number, London, Middlesex, and Westmin- 
ster contain 116,279, or considerably less than one-third part 
of the whole number. The total rental or assessment is 
11,154,109/., and that of the metropolitan county 5,143,3402. 
In this manner, after excluding the farm-houses, of which in 
Middlesex there are but 495, less than one-third of the houses 
is assessed at nearly one-half of the whole rental. In short, a 
population of 1,800,000, which is that of the metropolitan 
county, is assessed to the inhabited-house duty at a half 
as much as the rest of the population of England and Wales, or 
12,103,574 persons. They pay nearly seven times as much as 
the rest of their countrymen, a proportion which, whatever 
may be the superiority of their wealth, cannot be a fair or just 
one. There is no end of the examples which might be given 
of the irregularities of the house tax. In all Wales there are 
VOL, XX Westminster Review. M 
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only eight houses assessed at from 100/. to 110/, and only two 
houses of which the assessment is from 150/. to 200/., and in 
six of its counties there is not one house assessed at 100/. In 
the county of Radnor there are only eight houses of which the 
assessment approaches to 30/. yearly. But even in London 
itself, there exist gross inequalities, The Mansion House and 
Apsley House are now on an equality, though until the last 
year the first was rated at fifty per cent more than the last. 
The India House is rated at 2,500/., and must consequently 
contribute to the house-tax 354/, 3s. dd. Now the India 
Directors, in the accounts which they render every year to 
Parliament, estimate the value of the Endia House, with some 
warehouses belonging to them, at a million-and-a: half sterling. 
Allowing the odd half million for the warehouses, and reckoning 
the yearly value of the India House at six-and-a-half per cent 
on the balance of a million, the yearly rental, if there be any 
faith to be put in the Directors valuation of their own house, 
is, not 2,500/. but 65,0002, and the house-tax, instead of 
3541. 3s. 4d., ought to be 9,208/. Gs. 8d. This is the way in 
which ‘to him that hath shall be given, and from him that 
hath not, shall be taken away even that which he hath.’ If the 
poorer classes had contrived to form a House of Commons into 
which no man should be admissible who had above 3004. 
a-year, is it not very likely that the same kind of felonies might 
have been perpetrated on the rich ? 

Such is the tax which Ministers of State have lauded as a 
fair and equitable one. It might be so, if men in power were 
likely to assess it equally ; but because they are not, a tax 
recommended by the author of the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ but 
which in its results no more resembles his than if it had 
been inflicted by the autocrats of Russia or of China, must be 
abolished. 

Next comes the near relation of the house-tax, the window- 
tax. This, as already stated, was imposed as a substitute for 
the hearth-money of our ancestors. The abolition of the last was 
described as ‘a lasting monument of Their Majesties goodness 
in every house in the Eiagdens.” The window-tax may be de- 
scribed as &@ monument of near a hundred and forty years 
standing, to tell the world how much royal personages and their 
ministers hate the light and love taxes. Pitt in that 
famous intrigue of his by which he turned his rival Fox out of 

wer in 1784, used the East-India Company as the chief 
instrument of his purpose. One of the bribes held out to them 
was the reduction of the tea duty, from about one handred and 
twenty per cent to twelve and a half per cent. ‘To make good 
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the revenue thus sacrificed for the advantage of the tea mono- 
polists, he wheeled round upon the people, and loaded them 
with an additional window-tax to the extent of 630,000/. per 
annum. This happened exactly fifty years ago, so that for the 
famous job of ‘ the Pilot,’ the nation has paid, without estimat- 
ing interest compound or simple, a douceur of upwards of fifty 
millions, while the East-India Company has at the same time 
yee or pocketed, but chiefly the former, something like 
a hundred millions sterling of the people’s money, or in other 
words what would enable them to sweep off about an eighth 
part of their national debt. 

The window duty, in its mode of assessment, is not less 
clumsy, nor in its operation much less unequal and pernicious, 
than the inhabited-house duty itself. A house with eight 
windows pays a tax of 16s. Gd, or upwards of 2s. for every 
window ; one additional window is charged, not at 2s., but at 
4s. 6d.; two additional windows will cost 5s. 9d. a-piece; a 
house with sixteen windows, instead of being charged with 2s. 
for every window, is charged at more than double that rate, or 
4s. 1ld.; a house with thirty-two windows is charged, not with 
2s. nor with 4s. 11d. per window, but with Gs. 8d. The scale 
rises gradually in this manner by window and window, until 
thirty-nine windows are attained, when the duty on each is 
about 7s. Here appears to be what a mathematician would call 
‘the point of contrary flexure ;’ for on examining the scale, 
which just in this place takes to jumping by five windows at a 
time, the duty on forty-four windows is found to have fallen to 
Gs. G3d. per window ; on forty-nine to 6s. 54d. ; and so on with 
slow, reluctant, amorous delay, to a hundred, where the duty 
is 5s. 104d. per window. After this the scale proceeds by tens, 
till it reaches 180, where each window pays 5s. 2d. The man 
of forty windows, it would appear, is exactly the man whom the 
fitness of things directs should pay the highest rate per window ; 
at this point the feelings of the moyenne aristocratie come in, and 
the rate rises by slow degrees by about two-sevenths; but exactly 
at the pitch of 180 windows, the spirit of the haute aristocratie 
finds it time to rash in aid, and the high aristocracy are to pay 
for each additional window above 180,—not 7s. like the bon 
bourgeois of forty windows, nor 5s. 2d. like the middling aris- 
tocrat of a hundred and eighty, but owe and sixpence. It is said 
there are some noblemen’s mansions in England with a window for 
every day in the year. Such a palace would be charged at the 
rate of 3s. 33d. per window, which is less than one half the rate 
charged on the houses of the middle classes, and above twenty 
per cent less than that charged on the house of the petty shop- 
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keeper with fifteen windows. The durury of having more 
windows than 180 is charged to the nobleman at tbe rate of 
ls. Gd. ; and the necessary of thirty-nine windows to the middle 
classes at 7s., or near five times as much. 

The next subject of inequality in the operation of the window 
duty, refers to the size and quality of the windows. Except ina 
few peculiar circumstances, there is no difference between a 
large window and a small one, and none whatever according to 
their respective value. A window of twelve panes glazed with 
ordinary crown glass at 2s. a pane, and worth therefore in all 
but 24s., is charged the same duty as a window with the same 
number of panes of plate glass, and worth in all sixty guineas. 
The duty in the first case may be as high as thirty per cent, 
and in the last as low as little more than a-half percent. As the 
panes in the latter case will be at least double the size of those 
in the former, and of course afford double the light, or be as 
good as two windows, the tax in this shape also is reduced one 
half. If, as is often the case, the better windows belong to the 
houses of the aristocracy, say to the house of a nobleman with 
250 windows, then the real tax paid by the latter will not exceed 
one-fourth part of what is paid by the middle classes of society. 

The window duty is not of necessity a charge on the rental, even’ 
supposing all windows were of the same size and the same value. 
A See in Grosvenor Square fetches double the rent that a 
house of the same number of windows does in Russell Square. 
Of course the tax on the rental is double in the one case to 
what it isin the other. A house with the same number of 
windows in the obscure purlieus of London, it is well known, 
will not fetch half the rent of one in Russel! Square. The 
window tax therefore, is twice as heavy there as in Russell Square, 
and four times as heavy as in the fashionable quarter of Gros- 
venor Square. But setting the value arising from locality out 
of the question, the operation of the duty is quite unequal upon 
houses of different rentals. Thus a house worth 10/. per annum 
with eight windows, pays a duty equal to eight per cent on the 
rental ; a house of 100/. rental with thirty windows will pay above 
twelve per cent on the rental; but a house of 300/. rent with fifty 
windows, will only pay five and a half per cent on the rental ; 
a house of 500/. with sixty windows, will pay only four per 
cent; a house of 1,500/. a-year with 100 windows, will pay onl 
two per cent ; a house of 3,000/. a-year with 180 windows, will 
pay only one and a half percent; and the palace with 365 
windows, estimated at 6,000/. a-year, will pay only one per cent 
on its rental. 

The wealthy have other advantages arising out of the window 
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duty. There is no window duty charged on the glass of hot- 
beds, hot-houses, and green-houses, which eithér belong to these 
classes, or are employed in raising luxuries which are beyond 
the reach of the middle and poorer classes. It may be said 
indeed, that no duty is charged on the windows of manufacto- 
ries ; but the advantages arising out of this, belong alike to all 
classes, as well to the rich as tothe poor. The only advantages 
which the window tax possesses over the inhabited-house tax 
are, that it is less capable of favouritism on the part of the asses- 
sors, that its operation is more equal, and that it is not confined 
to the population of towns, but equally affects the country. 
Then, on the other hand, it is less productive than the house 
tax, amounting to little more than 1,200,000/., or near 200,000/. 
less than the first. Such is the tax which some financiers 
defend. It may be described as a tax on ventilation, health, 
and comfort; a tax on light; a tax on architectural taste ; 
a clumsy and preposterous capitation tax, unequal in its 
operation in every way in which it can be viewed; arbi- 
trary and unprincipled in its rule of assessment, and vexatious 
in the collection. Lord Althorp'insists on continuing it. 

The hearth-tax, which was condemned more than 130 years 
ago as a badge of slavery, was more fair and equitable. The 
number of fire-places in a house does really bear some proportion 
to the value of the house and the income of the tenant; and as 
to the objection to hearth-money that it produced the necessity 
of domiciliary visits on the part of the officers of the revenue, 
this is equally applicable to the window-tax, since cross lights, 
or lights between one apartment and another, are equally 
taxed with those which are externally visible. In short, the 
window duty, which is incapable of amendment, which is paltry 
in its amount, and which now that its sister-tax is to be abo- 
lished must be virtually collected at a double charge, ong at 
once tobe abolished also. There will be no rest for the Whigs 
until this be accomplished. 

But this is not all, with the house and window duty. 
The gross amount of these two taxes, which in round numbers 
is about 2,600,000/., is very far indeed from being the whole 
which is paid on inhabited houses. Almost every one of the 
materials of ordinary house-building had already been taxed, 
so that the house ; fee is but an additional tax upon these, 
and the window duty a tax superadded to both. Bricks are 
taxed, and unequally taxed ; tiles, until the last year, were taxed 
and unequally taxed ; and slates, until the year before; the 
heavy and unequal taxes on timber and glass have already been 
mentioned, Even paper hangings are taxed, and indeed three 
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times over, first in the raw material as it is imported, then in 
the Excise duty, and lastly in the Stamp duty on stained paper, 
Two-thirds at least of the duties collected on these different 
articles are derived from such as are consumed in the con- 
struction and repair of dwelling-houses. Exclusive of paper 
hangings, the following table will show the operation of these 
duties. 





‘Two-thirds 
Material. Total Taxes. for 
Inhabited Houses. 





£. <, 
Glass . . .| 575,680 383,787 
Bricks and Tiles. 320,266 213,511 
Timber. . . «| 1,238,289 825,526 





Total Duties . -| 2,134,235 ] 422,824 
Timber Monopoly .| 1,500,000 1,000,000 











Amount... .| 3,634,235 2,422,824 





Thus, therefore, the tax which we pay upon our habitations, 
exclusive of that small portion of the land-tax which falls on 
tenements, is not, as the house and window tax would seem to 
show, 2,600,000/., but nearly double the amount, or full 
5,000,000. 

Both the monopoly of timber and the high duty charged, 
either protect the landed aristocracy or directly put money into 
their pockets. The great proprietors, with the exception of 
glass and paper, might almost build and furnish their houses 
without contributing to the public revenue at all, The bricks 
are charged with no duty na made for sale-—as manifest a 
fraud, as if they had puta tax on butcher’s meat with an excep- 
tion in favour of every man rich enough to kill his own mutton ; 
the tiles, whem tiles were taxed, were exempted, not only when 
made for private use, but under all circumstances, when used 
for agticultural drains. The quarties of sand-stone, granite, 
and marble, paid no duties ; aa the forests of oak, fir, larch, 
and beech, might be applied without paying any duty to the 
construction of the mansions of the nobility and gentry. In 
this manner, a great proprietor might, for the most part, build 
his house tax-free. 

With respect to the direct taxes which fall on luxuries, or 
such as fall more particularly on the upper classes, the number 
is small and the amount trifling, probably in all not a million and 
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ahalf. They are as follow ;—The tax on male servants, on 
riding horses, on race horses, on dogs, on game certificates, on 
armorial bearings, on hair-powder, on post-horses, on gold and 
silver plate, on cards and dice, and on carriages used for luxury. 
Even these however, as the tax on riding horses, on gold and 
silver plate, on post-horses, and on carriages, fall equally on the 
middle classes. 

Stamps, as a tax, are supposed to have been invented by the 
Dutch in 1624; but vestiges of such an impost have existed 
from time immemorial in some countries of the East, as China 
and Hindostan. Licenses for carrying on particular trades are 
in fact of the same character, and have existed in almost every 
country in which the art of reading and writing and squeezing 
money from the people has been understood. Stamp duties were 
introduced into this country in 1673, in the reign of Charles II, 
and amounted generally to about 22,000/. d-year. The many 
multifarious and incongruous taxes which come under this head, 
at present amount, in round numbers, to 6,500,000/. sterling 
per annum. Many of them however,—such as the duty on 
stage-coaches, post-horses, advertisements, &c.,—have no more 
connexion with the stamps than with the Excise or land-tax. 
They may be divided into taxes on legal proceedings, taxes on 
luxuries, and taxes on knowledge; the last of which is reserved 
for a separate head. 

A brief examination of these duties will easily show their 
gross and scandalous inequality. The stamp for a receipt of 5/. 
is 3d.; and for double the amount the same. The stamp for a 
receipt of 5001. is 7s. 6d.; and for one of double the amount 
bating one farthing, the same. The stamp for a receipt of 
},000¢. is 10s. ; and for 10,0002. or for 1,000,000/., it is no more. 
The stamp for a bill of exchange of 2/. drawn at short date is Is.; 
and for 1000J. it is 12s. 6d. If the proper proportion had been 
observed, it ought to have been 25/., or forty times more than it 
is. The stamp for a bill of 3,000/. is 25s., and it is exactly the 
same for 300,000/., or for any higher amount. The stamp fora 
bond for 10d. is 1/., which is ten per cent on the amount. 
The stamp for a bond of 50/. is no more ; or only two per cent, or 
one-fifth of what it is on the smaller amount. The stamp fora 
bond of 500/. and one farthing, is 5/., or one per cent ; and for a 
bond of 2,000/. bating one farthing, it is the same; so that for 
the higher sum it is but one quarter per cent, or a tax of 
one-fourth part of what it is for the smaller sum. The stamp on 
a bond for 5002. and a farthing, being 5/., the stamp on a bond 
for 20,000/. ought to be 200/., but it is only 25/., or one-eighth 
part of the rate levied on the lower sum, If the stamp for a 
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bond of 10/. be 1/, as already stated, that for 20,0007. ought to 
be 2,000/.; the rate on the lower sum is therefore eighty times 
as great as it is on the higher. But more than this, if the 
sum exceeds 20,000/., the stamp duty still continues 25/, and 
no more. To be sure there is a progressive tax of 25s. 
for every fifty-two folios of seventy-two words each, or upon 
every additional 1,080 words beyond the first 1,080; but this 
applies toa small sum as well as a great, and refers to the 
difficulty and complexity of the arrangement, and in no respect 
to the amount of the property. The stamps on mortgages are 
the same as those on bonds. The stamp ona conveyance of 20/. 
is 1/., and on 500J. it is 6/.; whereas if a just proportion were 
observed, it ought to be 25/. The stamp for a conveyance of 
7501. is 91., and for one of 20,000J. it is 240/., while for an addi- 
tional sum of 10,000/. bating one farthing, it is no more. The 
stamp for a conveyance of 100,000/. is 1,000/., and for all higher 
sums there is a total exemption beyond this amount. In the 
last case, had the proper proportion been observed with the first 
named sum or 20/., the tax ought to have been 5,000/. ; and for 
double the amount it ought, of course, to have been 10,000/. 
The tax on the poor man therefore, is five per cent, and on the 
rich man one per cent, or indeed a fraction almost imperceptible 


when the sum becomes very a The stamp for the lease of a 


cottage of the yearly value of 10/. is 1/.; and that for a farm of 
1,000/. or any higher sum, is but 10/.; so that in this case the 
age pays a ten times higher tax than the wealthy capitalist. 

he man who gives a bond or a mortgage is a borrower, and 
therefore cannot be supposed to be in easy circumstances. The 
man who makes a settlement thust be supposed to be in easy 
circumstances. Notwithstanding this, the man who makes a 
settlement, for all sums not exceeding 10,000/., pays no more 
than one-half the stamp-duty which is paid by him whose 
necessities compel him to give a bond or mortgage. Here then 
are ample proofs of villainous legislation, legal plunder, partiality 
to the wealthy and oppression of the poor. The problem of 
the aristocracy in all things, has been to lay taxes so that the 
degree in which every man shall pay a greater share in proportion 
to his poverty, shall bea maximum. Most of the duties now 
enumerated may be considered as taxes on law proceedings, 
or what have been very properly called taxes on justice. With 
equal propriety the taxes on insurance against fire and sea 
risk have been designated taxes on prudence. The stamps 
on marine insurance -were so high, that the business was 

tadually quitting England, and rapidly settling in Hamburgh, 

otterdam, and Amsterdam ; and this circumstance, and not a 
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sense of justice, forced the Legislature last year to reduce the 
amount of the tax. 

The legacy-duty being an ad valorem one, is upon a principle 
of assessment much fairer than any of the foregoing. The pro- 
bate-duty is a specific one, and in its principle generally is rated 
in the same manner as the stamps on mortgages, conveyances, 
&ec. It differs however, according as letters of administration are 
granted with a will or without a will,—a senseless, oppressive, 
and needless distinction, which visits the children with more than 
Jewish vindictiveness for the neglect of the father, even to the 
third and fourth generation. A property of 100/., with a will 
annexed, pays a probate-duty of 2/.; and if there be no will, 
3/. Double the sum or thereabouts, pays no more. A propert 
of 1,000/. pays 30/. under a will, and 45/., or half as muc 
more, without a will. A property of 100,000/., with a will, pays 
1,500/.; and without it, 2,250/. In proportion to the first 
named sum, the 100,000/. under a will ought to pay 2,000/., and 
without a will3,000/. A property of 1,000,000/. sterling pays a 
probate-duty of 15,000/., with a will, and 22,500/. without one ; 
but in due proportion to the 1007. it ought to pay, with a will 
20,000/., and without a will 35,000/. No excess beyond 
1,000,000/. sterling is charged with probate-duty at all, with a 
will or without. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Arkwright received 
their extra sums without contributing a farthing on them to the 
public revenue. If a merchant leaving an estate of 500,000/., 
should die intestate, and leaving debts upon it to the extent of 
450,000/., the probate and legacy-duty must be paid, not upon 
the nett but upon the gross estate ; and, including law and other 
charges, the heirs would in all probability be beggared. If 
children inherited, the probate and legacy-duty would amount 
to 16,2507. If uncles, aunts, or first-cousins inherited, they 
would amount to 26,000/. This is a case of gross oppression. 
The only estate of the deceased was, of course, what remained 
after paying his debts; and to make the heirs pay the tax upon 
the debts, is nothing more or less than wantonly increasing the 
rate of the tax, in a way to which there is actually no limit, and 
which may by possibility amount to a million, or to a hundred 
millions, per cent upon the residue. The ignorant wrongheads 
that made this law, were probably as innocent of the knowledge 
of what they were doing, as they were of algebra; but were 
they fitter to be the sole and privileged legislators, than the 
hod-men of St. Giles’s ? 

Real estates, or lands, are wholly exempted from the probate 
and legacy duty; and this affords the most flagrant and impu- 
dent example on record of the dishonesty of aristocratic legisla- 
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tion. ‘This exemption in favour of the land, is thought to pro- 
duce a yearly loss to the revenue of from a million and a 
half to two millions. A few years ago, a nobleman in the west 
of England died, leaving a clear unencumbered landed estate of 
50,000/. per annum, worth at thirty years purchase a million 
and a half sterling. A distant relation inherited this property, 
and did not contribute one farthing to the public revenue. 
Had a merchant left a personal estate of the same amount, 
and had it been inherited by a relation in the same degree of 
consanguinity, he would have paid into the exchequer 172,500/.; 
viz. legacy duty at ten per cent, 150,000/., and probate duty 
without a will 22,500/. Here therefore is a distinct case, where 
the land-owners had said, ‘ Let us take advantage of our mono- 
poly of parliament, to run away with 172,500/., and put it into 
the pocket of one of ourselves.’ Had he paid, as justice de- 
abated, a probate duty in the same proportion with the in- 
heritor of 100/., his contribution would have been 195,000l. 
It is given out, that ina few years the Marquess of Westminster 
will be possessed of landed property of the yearly value of 
365,000/. At thirty years purchase, this is worth near eleven 
millions sterling. Even if the noble peer had no immediate 
heir, this immense property might go to a tenth cousin 
without contributing a farthing to the public revenue; nor 
need his lordship even give himself the trouble of making a 
will to ensure this. If the heir, whoever he may be, contributed 
in the same ratio with the inheritor of a paltry 200/., he would 
pay into the exchequer as legacy-duty 1,100,000/., and as 
probate-duty 440,000/.; in all 1,540,000/. The popular 
account of the Marquess of Westminster's property may be, 
and most probably is, an exaggeration; but the illustration 
is not the less pertinent on that account. A legislative larceny 
is the mildest term which can be applied to a law which is pro- 
ductive of such results as this. It should be added, on the 
subject of the legacy and probate duty, that they are highly 
vexatious in the collection, and that the Stamp-Office often, for 
years together, keeps up an incessant correspondence with the 
contributors, insisting upon the most minute and technical par- 
ticulars ; a proceeding perhaps necessary to the realization of 
the fiscal robbery, but certainly condemnatory of the tax. 

If the taxes now referred to, were necessary for the purpose of 
raising a large revenue, the proper course to be pursued in 
imposing them would be to assess the duty on the value, exempt- 
ing petty sums from their operation, because on these petty sums 
the ion charges are nearly as heavy as upon the largest, and 
at all events very disproportionate in their weight. That the 
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ad valorem rate is practicable, is obvious enough from its having 
been long in operation with the legacy duty. 
The next division of the subject, is what has been appro- 
mwiately stigmatized by the name of ‘Taxes on Knowledge.’ 
‘hese, at the same time, comprehend taxes on the conduct of 
commerce, itself a branch of knowledge. ‘The whole of the 
following may strictly be considered as coming under this head ; 
ViZ.— 


#. 
Post-office monopoly «- 1,400,000 
Newspaper stamps .. a 480,000 
Advertisements .. rv 180,000 
Almanacks... 30,000 
Stage-couaches .. ows eos <i 420,000 
Excise on paper ee ; eee 750,000 
Customs on foreign books ree a ona 12,000 
Customs on quills and galls 6,000 
Customs on rag's ee . 2,500 
Customs on paper ee 1,500 


Total, -  «. “s 8,282,000 


Here is a sum exceeding three millions and a quarter, paid 


by the people to impede the progress of their own knowledge, 
communication, and commerce ; in other words, to keep them- 
selves inignorance and poverty. Beginning with the post-oftice ;— 
This is, of course, a State monopoly; and if it had not been an 
exclusive traffic of the government, instead of having a large 
revenue it is certain, considering the extravagant and generally 
most slovenly manner in which it is conducted, that it 
would not defray its own expenses. The nett receipts being 
about 1,400,000/., and the charges about 700,000/., the cost of 
collection is fifty per cent. Of course from this charge ought 
to be deducted the lowest cost at which the establishment of 
the posts could be economically and efficiently conducted. A 
few samples will show the scandalous extravagance of the 
existing establishment. Until of late yeas there were two 
Postmasters-General, and it was with great difficulty that the 
public got rid of one of them; the Tory administration of the 
time arguing for the absolute necessity of a pair of these 
worthies, although one of them at the moment was ambassador 
at the Hague with 11,000/.a year, and is down to the present 
day drawing a pension of 2,000/. a-year. The late Postmaster- 
General was a Duke and Cabinet Minister, and drew 2,5001. 
a-year. The present Postmaster-General is an Irish Marquess, 
and not a Cabinet Minister ; in all other respects unknown to 
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the public, except as the drawer of the wonted 2,500/. a-year of 
their money. This Postmaster-Generalship is virtually a sine- 
cure, as far as the mere waste of the public money is concerned ; 
but it is infinitely more mischievous than an ordinary sinecure, 
since the whole influence of an inexperienced Peer has hitherto 
been exerted only to protect existing abuses. The Secretary of 
the Post-oftice, who performs the real duties of the Post-master- 
General, draws a salary of 4,165/. per annum, and till lately 
drew one of 4,565/., or eighty-two per cent more than his 
principal. There are 13,700/. of pensions charged on the Post- 
office revenue. Of these, in one state or another, there has 
been paid to the Duke of Grafton 4,700/. a-year since the death 
of his reputed ancestor Charles II who died near 150 years ago. 
Without interest, therefore, this illegitimate family has received 
upwards of 700,000/. of the money of the people, and in the 
existing state of the representation is likely to receive a good 
deal more. The heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, (who they 
are, no one can tell) a Dutchman, killed as is supposed by the 
mistake of his own men, also Dutchmen, at the Battle of the 
Boyne, 144 years ago, receive 4,000/. a year from the British 
Post-office. This foreign family therefore, has only pocketed 
576,000/. of English money, omitting interest. The family of 
the Duke of Marlborough has been a drag upon the revenue of 
the same Post-office since the year 1702, to the extent of 
5,000/. per annum ; of course in the lapse of 132 years it has 
received 660,000/., not to mention the manor of Woodstock, the 
palace of Blenheim, and the great John’s great appointments 
and greater peculations. Thus these three ducal families have 
received of the people’s money near two millions sterling, while 
it would take half a million more to buy these pensions out. 
Here are strange but veritable examples of taxes on knowledge. 

Owing to the gross mismanagement of the Post-office depart- 
ment, the nett, and even the gross revenue, have been falling off 
since 1815. In that year the latter was 2,614,467/., and in 1833 
only 2,175,291/.; a decline in eighteen years of near half a 
million. In 1827 the nett revenue was 1,702,800/., and in the 
year ending the 5th of January 1834 only 1,386,000/.; a 
decline in six years exceeding 300,000/. Our population has 
increased since 1811 by about six millions ; our commerce has 
been enlarged ; the continent of Europe has been opened to our 
corres ahve ; steam navigation has acquired importance ; 
everything has gone forwards, except the Post-oflice, which has 
gone backwards. 

The probability is, that the whole charge of conveying the 
posts and foreign mails, is more than double what it might be 
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reduced to, did no government monopoly exist; or that what 
costs 700,000/. per annum, might be better done for about 
300,000/. per annum. Supposing this to be a probable esti- 
mate, then the monopoly profit charged by the government on 
the conveyance of letters, will amount to the exorbitant one of 
600 per cent, or seven times what it ought to be. Such is the 
tax imposed through the instrumentality of the Post-office on 
knowledge and commercial communication, without reckoning 
the newspaper stamps, which added to the postage would raise 
the actual tax to near 800 per cent. Even from this estimate 
of the Post-office revenue, another important and legitimate 
deduction is to be made. The mail-coaches pay no turnpike 
tolls, and the horses and coaches pay no duty. These should 
be reckoned in the Post-oftice expenses, to form a correct judg- 
ment of the profits of the monopoly. The packets also, with 
the same view, ought to be subjected to all the charges of 
merchant vessels. The people in all these cases pay the 
money, and why should they not know how much they are 
paying ? 

The conveyance of the mails is an improper source for a 
public revenue. In thinly peopled countries such as America, 
or in semi-barbarous ones such as Russia and British India, 
the Post-office can perhaps only be managed through the 
agency of government, and then it is a legitimate means of 
promoting civilization. A few poor and remote parts of our 
own country, but hardly any of our colonies, or of our con- 
nexions with foreign countries, would demand the interfer- 
ence of the State in this matter. In a word, there may be 
cases in which it may be the duty of the government to 
expend money in ~~ the correspondence and inter- 
course of the people, but none in which it becomes it to 
make such correspondence and intercourse the instrument of 
raising a revenue. In such a rare case, the affair should be 
done through open contract with private individuals, as is at 
present done with the mail-coaches, the only well-conducted 
branch of the existing establishment. Through the competi- 
tion of private individuals, rendered responsible by law, the 
posts would be conducted, not only more cheaply, but more 
speedily and frequently, and as safely as by a public establish- 
ment. At present there is only a single delivery of the General 
Post daily in any part of the kingdom, even in the most busy 
places, where parcels and passengers arrive ten, fifteen, and even 
twenty times in the course of the day. Where it is necessary 
that the State should take upon itself the management of the 
mails, the charge should be strictly limited to what is necessary 
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to cover.the expense of conveyance. The United States of 
America act strictly upon this principle. In those more for- 
tunate regions, man is rid of the load of a lumpish oligarchy, 
whose only instinct is to snatch the most it can out of the 
cup of human blessing, with the greatest injury to the remainder 
by the beastly awkwardness of the process. 

The revenue derived from newspaper stamps approaches to 
half a million a year. The stamp on a newspaper is fourpence, 
whether that newspaper sells for sevenpence, or a shilling, or 
any higher sum. The tax on the newspaper at sevenpence, 
therefore, is 133 per cent. In this case, however, there is a 
discount of twenty per cent; so that the actual per-centage is 
only 106 percent. If the newspaper from its size and matter 
cannot be sold for sevenpence, and to be profitable it must be 
sold for eightpence or any higher sum, then the discount 
allowed by the Stamp-office is only four per cent instead of 
twenty per cent. This is the case with most of the weekly 
papers, and makes a difference consequently of sixteen per cent in 
the duty against them and in favour of the daily om oe which 
ate all sold at sevenpence. The nominal charge of conveying 
a newspaper from one part of the United Kingdom to another, 
is fourpence, without allowing for the discount ; but as the local 
consumption is also charged with the stamp, it is probable that 
the actual charge is not less than double this amount, or eight- 
pence. To convey a newspaper over the wide bounds of the 
American Union, costs about one Cent, or a halfpenny ; and as 
there is of course no stamp, the conveyance of our newspapers 
may be estimated to cost us about sixteen times as much as 
it does the people of the United States. The necessary effect 
of this upon the diffusion of newspapers, which is pretty nearly 
the same thing in this case with the diffusion of knowledge, is 
sufficiently striking. The Americans, excluding two millions 
of slaves who neither read nor write, are ten millions in number, 
and publish sixty millions of newspapers yearly, being at the 
rate of six papers for every individual. Our population, in- 
cluding such portions of our colonies as take English papers, 
cannot be reckoned at less than twenty-five millions, and we 
publish at the utmost thirty-five millions of newspapers, being 
at the rate of one and two-fifths for each individual, or less 
than one-fourth part of the ep eore published in America. 
To equal the Americans we should publish, not thirty-five 
millions, but 150 millions of newspapers. This however, ought 
not to be the proportion. We ought to publish more in pro- 
portion than the Americans, because, taxes excepted, news- 
papers as a manufacture are naturally cheaper in this country, 
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and our mode of conveyance for them is both more cheap and 
expeditious. 

he tax on advertisements is, par excellence, a tax on know- 
ledge and industry. When the tax was 3s. 6d. it produced only 
180,000/. to the public revenue; and now that it is reduced 
to one-half, it will probably not produce above 100,000/., or 
about one five-hundredth part of our gross income. A Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of common spirit, would have abolished this 
contemptible and vexatious impost altogether; but Lord 
Althorp, after his niggling fashion, only took off half. Upon the 
printing, paper, and boar ing of 500 copies of an octavo volume, 
costing about 140/., the mere advertising duty will come to 20/. 
or above fourteen per cent. Upon advertising, the duty before 
the late change equalled the cost of printing and publication, or 
was a tax of 100 per cent on the act of anak in the existence of 
the book known to the public. It is still a tax of fifty per 
cent. A maid ofall work advertises in the newspaper fora 
situation worth 10/. a year, and pays the State half-a-crown. 
The Lord Chancellor is gazetted for a place of 14,000/. a-year 
with a retiring pension of 5,000/. per annum, and pays nothing, 
the State being even charged with the printing. A servant out 
of place advertises for one, and pays his tax of half-a-crown; 
his last master advertises his estate worth 100,000/. for sale, 
and pays exactly the same money. 

A very few remarks will suffice to describe the duties upon 
paper, which are as heavy, vexatious, and unequal, as on any 
uther article. The total value of the paper manufactured in the 
kingdom is estimated at 1,200,000/., and the gross duty being 
taken in round numbers at 750,000/., the average rate of taxa- 
tion is sixty-two and a half per cent. This, however, is un- 
equally and capriciously imposed. On the finest paper the 
duty will not exceed twenty-five per cent on the value, while 
on the coarsest it will amount to eight times as much, or 200 
percent. The paper of.a useful book shall be taxed at 100 
per cent on its value, while a fine lady may write her billet 
doux with one-fourth part of the-same charge. The wrapping 
paper of a poor'woman’s ounce of Bohea, may be taxed at the 
rate of 200 per cent, and a fine’ lady’s pound of Pekoe will be 
contained in a nice énvelopé taxed at half the amount. This 
regards the Excise duty only; but then the rags, which are 
almost all imported, pay a small Custom duty, and stained 
paper, besides Customs and Excise, pays stamps also, falling, as 
usual, most heavily on the coarsest description of the article. 

Among the taxes on knowledge ought to be included the 
monopoly of printing Bibles and Prayer-books ; and even of 
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printing and publishing the very laws themselves, together 
with the Parliamentary Returns of our revenue, manufactures, 
and commerce. The law declares that no man shall plead 
ignorance in extenuation of a breach of it; and in the very same 
breath, it taxes an acquaintance with it so heavily, as to make 
a proper knowledge of it inaccessible to the great body of the 
people. The government will neither instruct them itself, nor 
allow them the chance of acquiring the knowledge for them- 
selves. 

Of the monopolies there is little more room left than fora 
bare enumeration. These are greater in their amount, more 
onerous, and more pernicious, than the avowed taxes. The 
reformed parliament hes rid us of one of these monopolies, the 
least considerable, and, although bad enough, the aes per- 
nicious. This was the monopoly of tea and of the trade with 
the Chinese Empire; which besides costing us two millions 
per annum, threw insuperable obstacles in the way of an 
extended commerce with the most industrious country of Asia, 
containing a population, ascertained by actual census to be 
370,000,000, or above half as much more than all Europe put 
together. The remaining monopolies are those of corn x other 
agricultural produce, the monopoly of tropical productions, and 
the monopoly of the Church. For the extent of the monopoly 
of agricultural produce, including with corn all articles of 
food, or articles of first necessity, as timber, hides, leather, 
tallow, &c., the reader is referred to the last number of this 
Journal* ; and for that of the tropical products, to the 37th 
numbert. With respect to the first of these or the corn 
monopoly, the following statements may be added as examples 
of the rage 8 character of the bread-tax. About the time 
when this article was written, the duty on foreign wheat was 
near 40s. per quarter; which, on the prime cost, would give at 
the undermentioned ports, the following ad valorem duties ;— 


Antwerp ee ee ee -» 120 percent. 
Amsterdam ee ee oo ee ~ 3190 
Hamburgh .. ee ee ee 143 
Naples ee ee ee ee ee 148 
New York ee ee ee ee 160 
Stettin ee ee ee ee *e 166 


Upon all these questions, the Whigs have had their day of 





y Westminster Review No. XL for April, 1834. Article ‘ Monopoly 
of Food.’ 

+ Westminster Review No. XXXVII for April, 1833. Article ‘ Sugar 
without Slavery.’ 
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grace. What a nation this might be, if it could throw off the 
unjust burthen of the upper classes, who ride on the shoulders 
of the middle and industrious ones like the Old Man of the Sea, 
turning each several of nature’s blessings into bitterness, and 
operating upon the general happiness, greatness, and power, as 
a clinging clog, a sticking evil, whose weight can only be 
paralleled by the odious manner of its application. 

The Church monopoly is the last, but not the least, upon the 
list. On a careful inquiry into the Church property of England 
and Wales, it will probably not be over-estimated, as follows. 
The whole tithes may be taken at seven millions sterling. Two 
millions of this amount are lay tithes, being a private property, 
as well titled as the church lands now in possession of the 
Russells, the Cavendishes, and others. The remaining five 
millions are good public property, although at present unjustly 
and extravagantly out for the maintenance of the reli- 
gious establishments of one part of the people. If it is asked, 
why one portion of the tithes is not alienable, and the other is, 
it 1s simply because one has ceased to be public property, 
and the other has not. If any body has a quarrel with the 
transfers by which these portions of the public property became 
private, he must lay his action against the ghost of the Eighth 
Henry, or as the case may be. But there is no occasion to wait 
the issue of this suit, to know that what zs and always has been 
_ property, is as alienable as the colonelcy of the 150th 

oot, a moderate regard being had to the interests of actual 
holders. The church lands, fees, offerings, &c. may be estimated 
for England and Wales, as amounting to two millions more, 
making the whole public income applied to the maintenance of 
the Church of England, in this part of the United Kingdom, 
seven millions sterling. 

In the evidence given before parliament, the total church 
property of Ireland, including 700,000/. for tithe, is reckoned at 
no more than 1,100,000/. per annum; but this is palpably an 
under estimate, for a country which is subject neither to poor- 
rates nor to land-tax, and where the lay-tithes, instead of being 
two-sevenths of the whole as in England, are not calculated to 
exceed 110,000/. or between one-sixth and one-seventh part of 
the entire tithe. As to the church lands of Ireland, there seems 
to be no estimate given of their value or extent, though they 
are described as being in a high state of cultivation. The Bishops 
lands amount to 700,000 acres, and although they compose 
some of the choicest lands of that kingdom, they are represented 
in consequence of their bad state of culture to be worth yearly 
no more than 175,000/., or 5s. per acre. Upon the whole, the 

VOL. xx1.— Westminster Review. N 
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previous estimates, which made the church property of Ireland 
a million and a half, may be considered as a much nearer 
approximation to the truth than the parliamentary estimate. 

The income of the Presbyterian church of Scotland, has been 
estimated at 250,000/., or thereabouts ; but this is greatly under- 
estimating it, for the manses or houses of the clergy, and the 
glebe attached invariably to each living, are omitted, as well as 
the fees paid both by Dissenters and Churchmen, for — 
and marriages, to the pastor and session-clerks, with considerable 
sums raised in towns by a per-centage on house-rents in some 
situations, together with the sums raised for building and 
repairing churches. Upon the whole, probably, the real income 
of the Scotch Church is not under half a million a year. 

The property then of the established Churches of the United 
Kingdom, may be taken in round numbers at nine millions 
sterling. Supposing the followers of the Established Charch in 
England and Wales to amount to one half of the population, the 
followers of the established Church in Ireland to half a million 
or about one-sixteenth part of the population, and those of 
Scotland to two-thirds of the population, then the total followers 
of the two established Churches will amount to nine millions, 
while the Dissenters, including the Roman Catholics and others, 
will amount to fifteen millions. Supposing this to be a probable 
estimate, the following tabular view will exhibit at a glance, 
the pecuniary charge, and the incidence, of the Church 
monopoly.— 





A t Cha 
— Population, | Established paid by Dis- | for spiritual 
_— = * | Church. senters. instruction for 





£ £. 
England and Wales.) 13,894,574 | 6,947,287 | 6,947,287 | 7,000,000 | 3,500,000 
Ireland . . « «| 17,767,401 500,000 | 7,267,401 | 1,500,000 | 1,403,444 
Seotland . . .| 2,365,807| 1,577,205 788,602 500,000 166,666 























United Kingdom.) 24,027,782} 9,024,492 | 15,005,290 | 9,000,000 | 5,070,110 | 0 





This table is sufficiently instructive ; it establishes the cha- 
racters of monopoly, inequality, and extravagance, in a very 
striking and conclusive manner. Fifteen millions out of a 
—=— of twenty-four millions, or sixty-two out of every 

undred inhabitants of the kingdom, contribute the enormous 
sum of five millions and upwards, toa Church establishment 
from which they derive no benefit; while they have their own 
spiritual establishments to maintain besides. The worst spiritual 
instruction which is given, viz. that bestowed by the Irish 
Church, costs at the rate of 3/. per head, or 15/. per family, for 
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its communicants. The next worst, or that of the Church of 
England, costs very little more than one-third of this sum; and 
the best, that of the Church of Scotland, costs less than one- 
third of the last, and less than one-ninth of what the worst 
costs. What is remarkable in all this is, that the whole clergy 
of the established forms of worship, ate far from being well paid 
on an average. Supposing them to be, what everybody knows 
they are not, efficient,—some of the dignitaries of the English 
and Irish churches receive from 10,000/. to 30,000/. a-piece, or 
are pampered, for doing next to nothing,—indeed for doing posi- 
tive mischief, -if their Tigislative functions are included; while 
the majority are over-worked on a pittance of from 30/. to 1007. 
A leading dignitary of the English church stands up in his 
place in parliament, and protests that no gentleman can be got 
to superintend the church of Christ under 4,500/. a-year, or to 
do the work which was far better done by the fishermen of 
Galilee for less than the same number of farthings. Even the 
Scotch clergy, who are most equally paid, or most appropriately 

aid in proportion to the duties they perform, are not well, and 
indeed not adequately paid. Their incomes never fall short of 
200/., including glebes and manses; but there are not half-a- 
dozen cases in which they reach 1,000/, the average being per- 
haps about one-third of that amount. This is a much less 
liberal reward than is paid to the clergy in America, where 
there is a free commerce in religion; more especially if it be 
considered that almost all the necessaries of life cost less than 
one half of what they do in this country, and its luxuries less 
than one third. In the meanwhile the clergy of the Dissenters 
are also poorly and inadequately paid, for it is not reasonable 
to suppose that the Dissenting body can have either the heart 
or the ability to pay liberally for their own church when they 
have to pay extravagantly for another besides. 

The following is an enumeration of the pecuniary cost to 
the country, of the different monopolies which have been now 
described. — , 


Monopoly of the Corn Laws . ++ 30,000,000 
Monopoly of other articles of food arid necessity 15,000,000 
Monopoly of Colonial products = ++ -+ 6,000,000 
Interest of paper currency jobbed away instead 

‘of being put to the public account . 1,000,000, 
Monopoly of the Church -- *e +» 9,000,000 


Total oe ve . £ 61,000,000 


N2 
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Here are annual burthens upon the people, which exceed 
by twelve millions sterling the total amount of the public taxes 
including the charges of collecting, and which are by four 
millions more than would pay the interest of the national debt 
twice over. It may be added, that the joint annual amount 
of the public. taxes and monopolies is not less than a hundred 
and ten millions sterling. To this moreover are to be added, 
the parochial assessments and poor-rates; those in 1831, for 
the United Kingdom, amounted to 8,622,920/. 

In the exposition now given of the fiscal system and the 
other burthens borne by the people, the evasion of taxation 
by the legislative classes and the heavy pressure of taxation 
upon the middle and industrious classes have been sufti- 
ciently exposed ; but there is still another view of the subject, 
not often enough insisted upon, which merits a few words. It 
is this,—that however equably a tax may be imposed, if it be a 
tax upon a necessary of life, upon an article of which the con- 
sumption is more or less physically limited, and of which in 
quality and amount there is little difference in the consumption 
of the peer and the peasant, it must of necessity fall with a dis- 
proportionate rate upon the lower classes. Such impost, in fact, 
assumes more or less of the character of a capitation tax. The 
most notable example of this is salt, which has been, and is, a 
subject of taxation in almost every country in the world, and 
commonly aggravated by the existence of a monopoly. The 
highest duty upon salt in this country was 15s. per bushel ; 
and the average price being taken at 15s. per ton, the tax was 
of course forty times the value of the article, or it was an 
ad valorem duty of 4,000 per cent. A labourer in constant 
employment, earning 30/, a-year, having a family of five indivi- 
duals, would consume, on the average estimate of the consump- 
tion of salt throughout the kingdom, which is 22lbs. per head, 
nearly two bushels of salt; his tax therefore, would be 30s., ual 
to five per cent on his income,—being a capitation tax of six chil- 
lings per head. The artizan, with the same family, and earnin 
double as much, would pay but two and a half per cent.; an 
the shopkeeper, we 150/., would pay but one per cent. The 
Duke of Northumberland, with the same family, would use 


nearly the same quantity of salt, while the difference in quality 
would be a mere trifle. With an income of 240,000/. a-year, he 
would pay, therefore, the same capitation tax of 6s. a head, But 
suppose His Grace to have a family and retinue of 100 persons, 
he would then contribute to the salt-tax 30/., or one eight- 
thousandth part of his revenue, while the rural labourer on his 
estate would contribute one-twentieth part of his. It is pretty 
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clear that a tax on air, or on water, if they could be levied, 
would not be more unjust and unequal than a tax on salt; the 
loss of which, notwithstanding the many advantages which 
have followed its abolition, has been deeply regretted by some 
financiers in this country. The bread-tax, produced fe the 
operation of the Corn-laws, is of neatly the same character as 
the salt-tax ; the quantity and quality consumed by the different 
classes of society being nearly the same in all. The Corn-laws 
enhance the price of bread in this country to about double what it 
is on the continent of Europe, or raise the price of the quartern loaf 
from 4d. to 8d. Ofa labourer’s income of 30/., with a family 
of five individuals, one-half is expended on bread, or substitutes 
for it equally enhanced in price. Of this half, a moiety is 
bread-tax, so that the poor man is paying an income-tax of 
twenty-five percent. This tax becomes moderate as we advance 
in the scale of incomes, and as the incomes become large it 
becomes imperceptible. Of the same character, although not 
equally so, are the taxes on pepper, tobacco, sugar, beer, and 
even on tea and coffee. A man with an income of no more than 
60/. a-year will consume 10lbs of tobacco, and thus contribute 
30s. to the revenue, one-fortieth part of his income. The man 
with an income ef 6,000/. a-year will not contribute more,—indeed 
hardly so much, In short, the artisan and the man of fortune 
each pay their capitation tax of 30s., the only difference consist- 
ing in this, that the latter, consuming a better article, pays a 
lower duty on the value. : 

But besides articles of personal consumption, there are other 
imposts which fall with peculiar weight on the poor, originating 
in the same principle. The double tax on timber, viz. the 
monopoly tax and the fiscal; the double tax on window-glass, 
fees on baptisms and marriages, the tax on paper, the postage 
of letters, (from which eleven hundred of the nobility and gentry, 
with their relations, friends, and acquaintances, are exempted), 
together with the tax on advertisements and newspapers, are all 
examples. Ina country in which the diffusion of knowledge 
ought to be one of the first necessaries of life, and in which 
in fact the people begin to feel that it is so, the tax on news- 
papers makes a newspaper inadmissible to the poorer classes, 
renders it a luxury to the middle classes, while it is unfelt by the 
richer classes. The yearly cost of a daily paper is 9/. 2s, 7d., 

ual to from one-third to one-fourth of a labourer’s whole wages. 
Out of this the excise on paper and the stamp duty gs 
amount to 5/. 17s. 44d., or to a tax of 180 per cent on the value. 
This tax alone would amount to from a sixth to a seventh 
part of a labourer’s whole income; of course a daily paper is 
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inaccessible to the poor. A weekly paper complete in its news 
department, and replete with useful information, will cost one 
shilling, or 2/. 12s. per annum. Even this is inaceessible to the 
poor. Were there no taxes, such a paper might probably be 
sold for about 20s. a-year; and when distributed between four 
or five families, the charge would hardly be felt. While such 
taxes as these continue, it is but insult and idleness to talk of 
the imperative necessity of knowing the laws, of the diffusion 
of knowledge, and of systems of national education, At the 
very moment that ministers are declaiming on these topics, they 
are designedly taking the most effectual means to keep the 
people in ignorance, by making the most agreeable and effica- 
cious means of communicating knowledge inaccessible to them. 
From taxes on articles such as are above alluded to, it may be 
said that the evil of their falling more heavily on the middle and 
poorer classes is naturally and necessarily inseparable. This is 
true enough; and the ready answer to such objection is, that 
they ought not to be aned at all. They are selected by the 


taxing classes because they operate unjustly ; and the outcry with 
which the same classes receive every approximation towards the 
only tax fit for a free people, a property-tax, is evidence of the 
motive. One curious fallacy ry | put forth, is that the property 


is not equal to the payment of the taxes, This is the blunder 
of the political economist who said, that tithe could not be 
taken out of rent, because the tithe of an acre of carrots was 8/, 
and the rent only 2/.;—not discerning, that if the tithe in its 
present form were removed, the rent would rise to at least 10/., 
out of which it is possible enough to take 8/. So in the case of a 
property-tax, if other taxes were removed by feasible gradations 
and “ie sas proportionally substituted, the property in men’s 
hands must rise by atleast the amount of the taxes removed ;— 
so that if the government can only invent the organisation 
that shall get at a due estimate, veritable or proportional, of 
men’s property, there can be no difficulty in levying any sum 
that can be levied now. Such a process, besides causing the 
taxes to be paid by the rich instead of the poor (which of course 
the rich will resist as long as they are able), would finally double 
or treble the wealth of the community at large, by cutting up by 
the roots the system of throwing away wealth in all directions, 
to give half or a third of it to knots of monopolists in different 
quarters. 

On considering the character of the overbearing oligarchy 
which has so long ruled this country, the results will surprise no 
intelligent observer. That oligarchy not only places the main bur- 
then of taxation on the people, but in manifold ways contrives 
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to reimburse itself for its slender share of the public contribu- 
tion. As loug as such a power exists, the taxes will continue 
substantially undiminished; and therefore the whole efforts of 
the people should be directed to rid themselves of the incubus 
by fe ale peaceable, and vigorous exertions. 

A glance at the different departments of the government will 
at once show the nature of the legislation which may rationally 
be expected from it, To begin with the House of Commons ; 
every one of the 658 professed representatives of the people 
is, by law, with the exception of the twenty-three Scotch 
borough members, to be a landed proprietor; and it is only by a 
species of collusion that a few who are not so, find thew way 
into the House, Out of the whole number, 268 represent 
counties and universities, that is, represent directly the pecu- 
liar interests of the land, or to be more distinct, the landed 
aristocracy. The400 remaining members are, by the theory of 
the government, supposed to represent the manufacturing and 
trading interests; but in practice this is but an idle hypo- 
thesis. There are few boroughs in the kingdom of fewer than 
ten thousand inhabitants, which are not more or less under 
the influence of the landed aristocracy ; and there are many 
exceeding that population which are so. Of boroughs of under 
ten thousand inhabitants, there are in the United Kingdom 
116, returning 177 members. This by itself raises the rural 
representatives to 435, leaving a virtual majority in favour 
of the agricultural interest of 212, or making it preponderate in 
the proportion of two to one to the commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests. 

In the enjoyment of Church patronage, or in other words, 
interested in the continuation of one of the most flagrant of 
the public abuses, there sit in the House of Commons 79 
members; and there are 166 members immediately connected 
with the peerage, exclusive of the many connected with the 
great commoners who are proprietors of the land, and who 
are of the peerage in almost everything but the title. To 
this is to be added, the advantage conferred by mere wealth, 
through the absence of the ballot, and the absence of a consti- 
tuency of householders too numerous and independent to be 
bribed, cajoled, or intimidated. At the last general election, 
each of 258 county elections cannot be supposed to have cost 
less on an average than 3,000/., while the 400 city and borough 
elections may be very reg wd estimated at 500/, a-piece. 
Thus a general election of the Reformed Parliament cannot be 
estimated at a smaller sum than a million; and, if there are 
added twenty-five vacancies per annum during the existence of 
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a parliament, the sum will greatly exceed that amount. 
Nearly the whole of this sum is expended to maintain an aris- 
tocratic influence,—to maintain an influence hostile to the well- 
being of the people,—in short, is a premium for bad government. 

In the hereditary branch of the legislature the case is of 
course infinitely worse. Every one of the 426 Peers is a landed 
proprietor, and the value of their rents is considered not to fall 
short of 6,000,000/. per annum. The thirty bishops draw, it is 
understood, about 350,000/. a-year of the public money, Besides 
these, there are in the Upper House placemen, pensioners, and 
sinecurists to a number exceeding 100, and drawing directly of 
the people’s money between 5 and 600,000/, per annum. The 
Church patronage exercised by the Peers is enormous ;—212 
temporal peers, or more than half the whole number, share 
among them 1336 livings. The Lord Chancellor has for his 
own share above 900 besides; and the thirty spiritual peers 
have for their share 1728 livings. Somuch for this independent 
branch of the government. 

Then comes the apex of the pyramid, the Crown. The 
yearly expenditure for the Crown exceeds half a million, 
and that for the Royal Family 200,000/. The patronage of 
the executive is immense. In the ecclesiastical department 
there is the appointment of all the English and Irish bishops, 
and seven colonial bishops; upwards of 1,000 livings in 
England, a great number in Ireland, and about one-third of the 
church patronage of Scotland. In the collection of.the revenue 
it exercises a patronage expressed by the expenditure of 
3,000,000/. per annum. In the civil department of the admi- 
nistration, and in the administration of justice, there is ex- 
pended a million and a half each. In the diplomatic depart- 
ment there is expended 330,000/.; and in the army and navy, 
13,000,000/. In almost all these cases the great prizes are 
drawn by the aristocracy. In short, the upper classes of society 
are, as already shown, not only favoured in the matter of taxa- 
tion, but they have so contrived it, by exercising the power of 
making the laws, that what they do contribute is paid back 
to them again. In the meanwhile the lower classes of society 
are so pressed down, that some 7,000,000/. per annum must 
be raised to distribute amongst them in charity ; and the middle 
and industrious classes are almost squeezed to death between 
the oppressors and the oppressed,—between the privileged and 
the poor. After this exposition the only thing to wonder at 
is, how the condition of the people should not be worse, and not 
why it is so bad. 

t.is plain that the government as intended to be left by the 
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pretended reformers the Whigs, is a cunningly devised engine 
to make the poor keep the rich ;—that there is no soundness in 
it;—-that the whole head is sick, and the only chance left is that 
the whole heart may not be faint. It is clear what the result 
must be when the charcoal of the less educated classes comes 
into combination with the nitre of the more intelligent, if some- 
body in the meanwhile has not had courage and honesty to 
begin systematically taking down the sense of wrong which may 
at any moment clap the match to the whole mine. Knowledge 
is every day pouring the revolutionary gunpowder through new 
chinks and crannies communicating with one another, till 
society is becoming a moving volcano like a leaky ammunition- 
waggon, wanting only a collision with any accidental flint upon 
the road, to bring on an explosion. The Whigs have shown 
themselves neither honest enough nor bold enough to under- 
take the remedy; they are afraid to risk themselves in the 
magazine lest it should blow up while they are in it. Will the 
public follow anybody else? Will they follow those who 
explain to them the evil, and are therefore as likely to remove 
it as those who take pains to hold their tongues? The whole 
dispute is in a nut-shell; it is whether the higher classes are to 
rob the lower and middle. Three or four thousand of the 
interested in esse and in posse, have just made what the police- 
offices call a ‘ flare-up’ at Oxford, and tried to call themselves 
‘ the spirit of the age ;’ for which read ‘ spirit of the plunderers 
of the age.’ The thing is a failure, and is producing a propor- 
tionate re-action ; which is precisely the time for the other side 
to move. The Whigs have turned tail in all sorts of ways, and 
the next wave must bring up some of The People’s Own. Have 
the people sense and genius to agree who shall serye them, 
—or whether they will be served at all? 





Art. X.—Aide-Toi Society (Proposals for). In the Spectator News 
paper, of 12th, 19th, 26th April 1834. 


HE government of England is undergoing a sore trial 
through the agency of the Whigs ;—a trial in some sort like 

the bending all ways of a thin lath to determine its strength. 
They bend it one way and the other again and again, till by an 
unlucky twitch they may bend it once too often, to breaking. 

The Whigs are testing the possibility of the coexistence of 
re: recognition of whole principles, and the practice of half of 
them. 

Their lath will break. All intelligent men will rue the da 
when it does, if they be not prepared with another; which 
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there seems (perhaps from mere lack of looking about) to be 
little chance of. 

The Tories may turn out good prophets after all, through the 
instrumentality of these Whigs; who are striving hard to make 
come to pass their enemies soothsayings. 

When the intelligent reformers asked for reform, they did not 
beg a baseless or a half thing. What they asked for, was the 
principle that government was for the good of all,—with all 
the means to make it so, The Whigs say, It is true, but we 
cannot trust you with all the means; you will handle them too 
much to our disadvantage. We will acknowledge your right 
but cannot trust you with it till you grow older and know how 
to use it. 

Now the people are saucy enough to suppose that the prac- 
tice of managing their own interests would give them the 
required skill; at least they say, Do not consume our patrimony 
while you withhold it, nor use it to our wrong. 

But this the Whigs are doing. Again and again will they 
try the lath, and its day of breaking may not be far distant. 

How shall another be supplied? As to all appearance it 
must sooner or later break, it will be as well to look for another 
at once, or settle the best substitute. 


First of all, without — to anybody or to the turn of 
t 


chances, the people must help themselves, but not by violence ; 
and this may be done by operating on their representatives. It 
is true they have not always direct control over them; but as 
shame operates more or less powerfully on all, this must be had 
recourse to in order to influence them. Their pretences, their 
neglects and backslidings, their ignorance and incompetence, 
must be exposed to public view. 

This implies knowledge on the part of the people, and con- 
sciousness of the existence of that knowledge on the part of the 
representative. To supply this link then is the desideratum. 

To make known in full detail to. the public and the con- 
stituent, what the representative does, or fails to do, or suffers 
to be done by others, and so operate upon him,—and finally to 
operate on the government through the agency of this influence 
on the representative,—is the constitutional method of proceed- 
ing. It 1s a slow process, while parliaments are of long dura- 
tion and electors open to the evil influences. But it may be 
made sure by the persevering showing-up of ill-doing ; aud there 
is some consolation in the fact, that the temptation held out by 
the anticipated length of impunity, is likely to accumulate so large 
a bulk of offences that the least discerning cannot be blind to 
their existence. It has been one cause of past failures, that no. 
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running account being kept with each of the public debtors, it 
was impossible at the moment of settlement to discover how the 
balance stood; the labour was too overwhelming, and the 
emergency pressed hard, and called for energies in other direc- 
tions, 

One important function to be accomplished, is to preserve a 
strict account, as time runs on, of whatever public men do; that 
let the occasion come ever so suddenly, a transcript may be 
exhibited of the state of their balance. 

So far, as regards knowledge of doings. But there is another 
sort of knowledge of equal importance to the public, namely the 
motives of the doings (so far as they can be gathered from the 
position of the doer), and the evasions of doing, For this purpose 
the way would be to collect into a Magazine or store, all the 
general facts and considerations that done to each question, 
and publish them for the light and information of all. 

There is a third and most important function, namely to 
supply those aids to active members, which their own resources 
could not command in an efficient degree ; and this, that their 
energies of all kinds may be freer -for action on any emergency, 
and be sustained by the confidence that they will not want 
ammunition either for onslaught or defence. 


For all these prmppese, there must be appropriate machinery. 


The machinery should consist of-——-1. Members in the House. 
2. Members out of the House, 3. The Popular Press. 

The Préss already exists, and public opinion is at work ;— 
but they want their organ in the House. For how many years 
have suggestions the most valuable been urged by the Press 
and recognized by the public, but no individuals have existed 
who could or would work them by reiteration in the House. 
For instance, Bentham’s views on legislation might have 
been worked into the public mind through that House, if 
there had existed there individuals who would have tasked 
themselves to exhibit the same point in every form of illus- 
tration, with the pertinacity that Mr. Hume has employed on 
financial matters. 

Individuals do not so task themselves, because it involves phy- 
sical strength as well as powers of application such as few 
possess; and to supply their deficiencies by means of the 
agency of others, involves cost. t 

Now the object of beating the half-measured Whigs can only 
be accomplished, by showing up their half-knowledge, with consi- 
derable research; or rather by the gathering up the scattered 
wisdom of the Press, and making it to bear in full force on the 
government in the face of the public, 
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A man may be learned, and sound-principled, but he may be 
pardoned if he cannot bring up on the instant all the acquire- 
ments of past years, on all the subjects that crowd the public 
debates. 

Still more may he be forgiven for not knowing the many 
excellent views, the apt facts, the ridiculous exposures of con- 
tradictions and anomalies, which are floating through the mani- 
fold press. 

Time, strength, diverse aptitudes in one person, are all 
wanting to make the thing possible. 

The daring, ready, and well-spoken personage who may bring 
all these things in array in the House at the precise moment, 
cannot command the same flow of spirits for applying himself 
out of doors, to the storing-up of matters to be so used in the 
House. 

The day consists, too, only of twenty-four hours ; a man can 
apply effectually, and with vigorous effort, a few hours only; and 
in proportion to the vigour of the effort, is the need for relaxation 
at other periods. 

At all events a man cannot fulfil both avocations—the 
charging and discharging of the cannon. There must be one to 
load and another to fire the gun. 

The feebleness of the Radicals arises from the want of this 
co-operation. The Press does not furnish it in the right shape. 
That addresses a different audience ; its object is to give small 
doses at the right time. The Member must deal more fully 
and systematically with his subject;—be well armed with 
facts pertinent and strong. Men of the world, and practical 
men as they are called,—now that parables are in disuse, can be 
taught by no other means. 

Individuals may furnish much useful information on particular 
subjects, and render a great deal of aid ; but from want of suit- 
able training, they cannot reduce itinto shape. They are ignorant 
of the legal and parliamentary analogies, by the aid of which 
a novel subject is introduced to a House of Commons audience. 
They know the subject in its singleness, and the principles and 
practices that belong to it; but as a part of other things, they 
are ignorant of its bearings. : 

hat then is wanted? Combination by so many or so few, 
as are sufficient to bear the charge of a fit machinery. 

The Members in the House would be glad of the external aid. 
Let there be six or twelve of them taking charge of branches 
of that great subject Politics. 

Let there be one, two, three, or more, of men out of the House, 
ng em in furnishing the material of the public exhibitions of 
the others ; with one or more clerks to render efficient aid. 
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Let there-be a publication giving accounts of parliamentary 
matters, so that no one should be ignorant of what is going 
forward; a sort of circular, capable of expansion or extension 
as need might be; an organ of communication between the 
members of the Society and the Press favourable to the objects 
of it; not attempting to displace the Press, but coming in aid ; 
an office of information for it as well as the Members. The 
Press should subscribe; which would add considerably to the 
funds. Funds should be sought by a subscription throughout 
the country. 

The circular (by whatever name called) should comprise all 
that is done in the House, with notes on things to be noted. 
Every man’s work should be shown as his work, and his merit 
or demerit be thus displayed without the aid of terms of praise 
or blame. 

A principal part of such a circular would be an analysis or 
digest of the votes ; and would tell the public and the Members 
the exact amount of the legislative doings. The Press would be 
kept alive to many things which now escape its lynx-like vision. 
The newspapers can only tell as much as suits them,—seldom 
more than the talking part, which is commonly not the most 
important ;—for the absurdities of legislation are committed in 
the bye movements of the House. 

A series of political publications should be issued, stating 
and advancing the objects of the Society,—pointing out the 
character of the legislation going forward. There should be 
published cheap political tracts, dealing out plainly the full 
extent of principles,—garbling nothing. 

If any considerable party setting out with similar ty a 
should mistake the way, then a friendly parley should be held, 
not in a condescending instructive tone, as the cant of some 
has been, but such plain and courteous reasoning as one man 
may use to another. Had the men bent on public instruction, 
possessed wit enough to see this, the ta Naat from the 
proper road might not only have been told that they were going 
wrong, but what would be the better and shorter road for 
mending their uneasy condition. Take the Corn Laws for 
instance, or any other common grievance, and illustrate it by 
whatever may be gathered of illustration from the habits of the 
class addressed, or their peculiar situation. The object must be 
turned round and round again, and brought nearer or put farther, 
so that everybody may have it at that point of view at which 
he can see best. 

At the elections should be published displays of the conduct 
of Members, in a cheap form ; consisting of their yotes on divi- 
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sions, extracts from their speeches; for which purpose com- 
mittees should be appointed in all the places where popular 
constituencies exist. 

The popular Press in the country should be requested to 
subscribe ; and information as to the doings of their Members 
should be sent down each week. 

All the laws directed against Corresponding Societies, would 
be disarmed by the use of a circular. This should be the link 
as regards matters of a public and general nature; and as 
regards matters of a local nature, a communication with the 
most popular local Journal would serve all purposes. 

There is a clumsiness and complexity in Corresponding 
Societies. ‘There is moreovera jealousy constantly felt by the 
respectable people so called, towards the rougher comrades— 
who are most forward to do the work. 

All this is removed by the agency of a publication, which 
will tell to all what all the rest are doing. Hence the absolute 
necessity of having a direct organ. But to guard against the 
jealousy of the Press, and that the Press may be won to the good 
service, this me ga should be of a peculiar character, not dealing 
in the general or popular subjects which engage the Press, 
except so far as is indispensable for its peculiar purpose. The 
object should be, in such circular, to supply an organ for matters 
that either the Press would not tell of, or that it would be glad 
to take. 

Such a circular is necessary for the purpose of interesting 
the public, and so obtaining all the strength which an extensive 
alliance with it can give. What the French did in secret, the 
English may do openly. With such means, the next election 
would not find men looking about to see what they should do at 
the moment of action. A species of Free-Masonry would be 
established by the agency of common habits, that would super- 
sede the necessity for a more particular organization. 

The publication (or circular) should be published by sub- 
scription; agents being appointed in the provinces that the 
numbers of the body might be known. Trades Unions and 
other bodies, should be addressed on the character and uses of 
the publication. 

It is impossible to go over all the modes of operation that are 
open. The foregoing seem to be among the most feasible. 

All this need not be done at starting ; begin and grow. 

The beginning is, in truth, the grand difficulty. Many are 
the followers and imitators, when a plan is once set in action 
with probability of successful issue. But who shall make the 
beginning ? 
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‘ I will not, for the brightness of my unassisted genius will 
be clouded, if men think that its energies are aided by others.’ 

‘ J will not, for it will discredit me to belong to an undertaking 
whose issue may be failure.’ 

‘I will not, because the petty things which the petty re- 
sources at our command can accomplish, are not a tithe of what 
my magnificent notions would aim at.’ 

‘ Iwill not, because I must associate with men of questionable 
character; with quacks or imbeciles; with men unworthy to 
loose the latchet of my shoe.’ 

‘ J will stand alone; be great by myself.’ 

Not thus have enthusiastic men d ey talked and acted 

in other instances. When their means marked them poor in all 
things that win influence with others, they schemed what they 
would do if they had power in their hands ; and seizing the first 
chance that came, the energies thus created and exercised, in the 
issue often worked out the means by which their plans have been 
accomplished. 
- So here, it does not require the co-operation of multitudes in 
the first instance. Let one or two active, energetic, intelligent 
members in the House, and one or two persons without, join 
their resources. Collect a suitable library of parliamentary 
documents,—arrange them,—yather together the scattered views 
of the press,—take up one or more branches of business,— 
master them; and then, other men finding out by what means 
success has been earned, will not be slow to follow. 

If two or three would thus gather together, much good might 
be done without the expenditure of aught but personal labour and 
time ; and with the addition of a comparatively small outlay, 
the results might be made a hundred-fold more advantageous. 

What has been done by one man for himself, might be done 
by several for themselves, and at the cost, or little more than the 
cost, incurred by one. e 

The Red-tape school ought not to be leaders, but they are 
useful adjuncts. Their success should have taught, before now, 
the utility of having recourse to the same means; for it is in 
vain to deny, that they have been productive of advantage where 
ill-regulated genius has often been in straits. 

These means, if put im force, would form a link between the 
directing men and the practical men; and as the latter form the 
mass, and whatever strength is gained for any party must be 
found there, it is but plunging into the ditch instead of jump- 
ing over it, to neglect whatever is necessary to obtain their con- 
currence. 


To recur to the how and where the beginning should be made. 
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Let materials be collected and arranged. Let them be so ar- 
ranged, that whatever is wanted shall be at hand when the want 
arises. Itis often this alone which makes the difference between 
the opposition and the ministerial debater. The first talks in the 
general of what he knows imperfectly ; the other, throwing princi- 
sm aside, deals largely in facts, the only efficacious logical artil- 
ery in the eyes of members of parliament. Put the oppositionist 
on an equal footing as far as existing information permits, and 
fewer motions begun with patriotic ardour would be given up 
on the first show of resistance. The mover would be better 
prepared, and others would be ready to support him. 

Some things by use would grow so plain, that the most 
ordinary clerk could accomplish them. A question fully prepared 
one Session, would require only the gathering-up of the fresh 
accessions to that Be of knowledge, to furnish well, as far as 
that subject, the commissariat for the next campaign. 

All the questions that can be named, are not so numerous, 
but that in a year or two they would be mastered for practical 
purposes ; then other modes of activity might be entered upon, 
and the period of the most extensive usefulness would be 
hastened as the means of the Society grew. 

Nor are the methods above enumerated the only resources at 
command, If the nature of the beginning, and the objects to be 
accomplished, be fully understood, the wit of honest men will 
soon devise such as are suitable in their circumstances. 

No especial affection needs be entertained for any particular 
mode, nor is that a point of much importance acts there be 
an effectual propagation of the Radical feeling, and the people 
be served in the result through the ‘ousting’ of ‘the 
defaulters.’ 

The series of Extracts cited at the head of the Article take a 
view not intrinsically different from the contents of this paper. 

The first states succinctly the nature of the exigency. The 
second deals more in detail with the objects,—the things to be 
done, and the things to be disavowed. And the last is on the 
organization and form of the association. 

he passages do not admit of abridgement, and are not too 
long to be extracted.— 


‘ AIDE-TOI.’ 


‘ Tue irritation among the numerous classes runs high, as well it may. 
An administration commits an exceeding folly; when it gives into an 
iniquity that goes direct to the sensations of the rank and file. There 
are always men enough for pivots ; the difficulty is to get them some- 
body to fill up the skeleton of their battalion ; and this is exactly what 
the present Ministers have done. It would be an excellent time, for a 
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few well-informed men, in and out of Parliament, to lay a plan for 
ousting the defaulters when they shall attain the power; on the 
declared principle of procuring justice to the multitudinous classes, 
and doing every thing their rivals have treacherously declined. The 
difficulties about such a plan are much fewer than might at first appear, 
and the favourable chances much greater. How long it might be in 
coming to maturity, must rest with Providence ; but the acorn can 
never be planted earlier than now. There is a disposition to assume 
there is some superhuman difficulty about taking charge of the watch 
on deck. Look at the men that have got through it. What, for 
instance, have the actual Ministry to boast of? One individual of 
more than ordinary powers, if he chose to make use of them. Two 
or three of good average talents, improved by having held very 
favourable positions during longish lives. But in all this, there is 
nothing but what without candle may go to bed. For any real know- 
ledge of the public good or zeal to further it, they have been principally 
indebted to those they have made theirenemies. Any good the Whigs 
have done, has only been the light of other people shining through a 
horn lantern. What is required for the purposes of government at 
the present moment, is intelligence to see the causes of the people's 
wants, and honesty to remove them.* It is no nice fence, or dandy 
waving of the toasting-iron ; but the simple energy of saying intelligibly 
to the people at large, ‘‘ You ure here; you ought to be there; follow 
us.” It is true that the people are just now a good deal scattered. 
Four ‘ unclean spirits like frogs” might be enumerated in apocalyptic 
phrase, as typical of four great dynasties of error who are distracting 
them north, south, east, and west, from the requisite concentration. 
But before the acorn has put forth a branch that would hang a dog 
upon, all these will have been washed away in the great river Euphrates 
of the public intelligence, and mighty will be the force of the collected 
stream. And for the aid of men of name, there is not the hopelessness 
that some might think of. Foreign affairs, too, may give a prosperous 
turn: this is not the only country where a pretended juste milieu 
has had rope enough to twist about its own neck: The plot is a good 
plot. Aide-toi, et le ciel t'aidera. The seed is planted; let Apollos 
water, and God give the increase.’ —Spectator. April 12, 1834. 


‘ Arrer determining the aim of such an association, viz. the supers 
session of the Whigs by a better commodity, the next is to display some 
of the objects, by the avowal of which, adherence might be courted. 
And here it cannot be expected that any scheme should gain unanimous 
approval in all details; but it is worth trying to make something like a 
good average sample. The leading indication would be, to take up all 
those points on which the Whigs have committed themselves by treachery. 
The repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge shines in the first rank ; with 
the additional light thrown on it by the transportation of unfortunate 
men for not knowing, what the Whigs had previously determined to 
make it difficult to know. Military Flogging, which the Whigs roll 
like a sweet morsel ufder their tongues now they are in office, and 
Impressment, come under nearly the same class. The repeal of the 

VOL. xx1.— Westminster Review. o 
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Foreign Enlistment Act must of course be forced upon. thent, because 
they opposed it; the removal of all the other Ladges-of slavery which 
they once opposed, and now preserve for use ; the eleansing the stable of 
the Law, in fact giving us something that may be decently ealled a law ; 
the promotion of Public Education. In the same spirit should be taken 
up the removal of the Coru-laws; the opening of the Universities, 
especially since the irresistible observation of a City eommentator, that 
the desire of the Universities appears to be, that the Dissenters shall 
neither share in the advantages of the Universities, nor be allowed to 
have one of their own; a settlement of Ivish difficulties, on the broad 
ground that the Government is bound eitber to content Iveland to the 
extremest verge of reason, or concede any kind of independent gevern- 
ment she may ask. The people have had enough of keeping Ireland as. 
a warren for aristocratic greyhounds to flesh themselves in. It should 
be left to Irish honour, to do the least they can in supporting the land- 
lords robbery on the public in return. The extension of the suffrage ; 
shortening of Parliameats ; vote by ballot. In foreign poliey, an avowed 
support af civil liberty abroad, to the utmost extent the interest of the 
country in the given case with all its probable consequences. may war- 
rant. A declared surrender of unjustifiable claims on foreign nations, 
as for example on America for impressment of seamen, before war gives 
magnitude to a question which Englishmen will never be so base as to 
defend. In general conduct, to act upon the rule of always assailing the 
point that will easiest come down, and thereby laying an increased base 
for future operations. Next, of things to be disavowed. First, the 
plunder of the fundholders to save the landlords. Secondly, the taking 
the property of the Church to give it to those same landlords. Whether 
the compensation for the West Indians might not be taken out of it with 
artist-like graduality, and the Church be fully repaid by the treasure in 
heaven so good a work would lay up for them,—not forgetting also a 
certain Ausirian loan given by the Tories to the Church to escape the 
ill example of repayment to the people,—might be considered as reserved 
points. Thirdly, the paper-money fraud in all its branches. Fourthly, 
monopolies of all kinds. On these points, positive and negative, such am 
association should move briskly ; as believing that the Whigs have shown 
themselves not safe, and that if men do not work while it is called to- 
day, and cause the movement to go forward instead of backward, the 
extreme probability is that they will soon find themselves lying under 
the measureless tyranny of a number of half-informed and thoroughly- 


frightened old gentlemen, as is the case in France.'-—Spectator. April 
19, 1834. 


‘ THE next point to be determined for such a Society, is the form.’ 

‘And here the rule should be, to eschew all formation. As men im 
fair weather build umbrellas, and calculate entirely on suiting them to 
the wet, so here the calculation should be for running in the teeth of the 
greatest possible quantity of arbitrary power, for such is the object 
against which the whole ‘Mali is intended. The body should be 


instinct with life all over; a Multi 


icity, in which none should be before 
or greater than another, If simi 


r associations arise throughout the 
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country, anybody should correspond with anybody, and the sole chance 
left the Whigs should be to put down the Post-office. The only physical 
bond, should be an agreement to sup together weekly, at such place as 
should from time to time be fixed on. No lists; an introduction should 
be by one man bringing another, as to a common fireside. When an in- 
dividual consents to sup, it should by no means be considered as a declara- 
tion that he considers himself peculiarly fitted for any prominent part, 
but only as an. indication of general good-will. Nor should rigid 
inquisition be made into the extent of any man’s acquiescence in either 
the avowals or disavowals of the association ; a public announcement 
once for all, being quite sufficient to secure to them a practical majority. 
When a man comes there, it should be supposed he comes to aid, or look 
for aid, against the general enemy ; and there should be no attempt to 
hamper him with pledges beyond the present. Help to pick out a stone 
to-day, whether you will pick out another to-morrow or not. There 
would be no objection to sundry shades and gradations of hostility. 
Those who can handle a shovel, might occupy one corner; and such as 
can only twaddle with a checker at a time in a child’s basket, might get 
together in another. There should be no quarrel with the little creatures, 
if they will only avoid being in the way, and not get trodden on. The 
fixed object of the whole, should be to take advantage of the time, when 
the deserters, by their acts of omission and commission, have produced a 
revulsion of the public feeling, and to push the point of the auger as far 
as it will go. Either a Whig or a Tory Administration might be con. 
siderably puzzled through the instrumentality of such a concenacy.’— 
Spectator. April 26, 1834. 


The supper certainly has its recommendations. But such as 
object to late hours, or crowded rooms, may visit a library or 
reading-room to confer and read the news, in the manner of the 
old Whig frequenters of Ridgway’s. Let no man despair of find- 
ing a féllow Radical to talk over his grievances with. What he 
is especially to avoid is moping by his fireside. There is no 
need to be discontented and sorrowing. ‘ C’est le soleil d’ Auster- 
litz ;” and he should see with a ‘ joie indictble,” that the Whigs 
are labouring hard to execute all his wishes, if he will only 
be prepared’ to unite with others to share the advantages when 
the occasion comes. 





Art. XI.—Suggestions for the Architectural Improvement of the 
Western part of London. By Sydney Smirke, F.S.A, &c.— London ; 

Priestley and Weale. 1834. 

J EORGE IV. was the foremost Radical of his day in Metro- 
politan: Improvements ; Regent-street was lis Reform Act. 

Under the advice of his prime architect, Mr. Nash, he pianned 

(for the great things of a reign must be ascribed to him _— sits 

‘ O« 
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on the throne) the most splendid street in the metropolis, and a 
park a fit sequel to it. It matters not that the work sprang from 
personal vanity; we have it, and are ready, with hearts and 
voices, to cry out, ‘God save great George our King,’ who im- 
proved our own streets, with our own money, when he had more 
of it than he could in any way contrive to bestow upon him- 
self, 

But the great work has not terminated with this project ; the 
fashion which the monarch gave has gained ground east and 
west, and Mr. Smirke’s work is one fruit of the general desire to 
extend throughout London the improvements already com- 
menced. He takes thought, however, of the western part only. 
This is not in the spirit of Radicalism. The whole metropolis, 
in its great ways and small, is entitled to the equal regard of all 
reformers. And here are involved the important considerations, 
—to whom shall be entrusted the conduct of the requisite im- 
provements, and by whom shall be fixed the limit of the demand 
on the people’s purse? Lord Bacon suggests, that few should 

lan, and few should execute, but there should be many to deli- 
berate ;—and Lord Bacon is right. Mr. Smirke suggests, that 
the management should be entrusted to a Commission,—and 
Mr. Smirke is right ;—subject, it is to be understood, to the 
check of the persons interested. There must be somebody to 
say what money shall be given, when, and upon what condi- 
tions. If unfit men be appointed to do the work, or the men 
appointed mar it, much harm would not be done; the supply 
might be stopped, and a further yeaa check might be 
om in requiring that plans of the work should be made 

eforehand. These, with estimates and specifications, would 
help to fix the amount of the grant; and none need apprehend 
that good plans could not be produced, while talent and enthu- 
siasm abound among us. The commissioners are a secondar 
consideration at starting. A few blunders would be committed, 
the people would complain, and either new men or measures 
would be resolved upon, as the exigency might require. But 
it is of the first importance, and indispensable, that the people 
who pay the money, and who are most interested in the under- 
taking, should have the direct choice of the deliberative body. 

It is one of the virtues of a system of representation, that it 
enables the people to remove their grievances in their own way. 
They are thus deprived of all reasonable pretence for complaint, 
if they fail to use what opportunities may come to them. Their 
efforts may be adjusted according to their means, and the go- 
vernment becomes a mere machinery for executing the people’s 
will. If it exceed not its functions, it is exempt from online, 
on account of either the scheme or the cost of the work, 
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This is not the notion of the Whigs, any more than of the 
Tories who preceded them. Like all despots, they wish not 
that good should come, except from their own energies. If 
their intention were the offspring of the purest philanthropy, 
their knowledge, their mental and physical strength, bounded 
by the limit which time sets to all human exertions, would 
thwart the honest purpose. There never existed, from the 
creation of the world till now, a man of experience so extensive 
and various, or mind so active and indefatigable, that he could 
conceive and grapple with all the manifold wants of all classes 
of —— in all places, and in every time and circumstance. 

n matters of trade, all honest people scout the supposition, 
that government can interfere with advantage. Nobody talks 
about it but the dishonest seekers after a protection which 
means the right of robbing other people. And there seems 
no reason, beyond the reluctance of the rulers of the land, 
why people of every locality should not have the same rights 
conceded to them, in reference to matters in which they have a 

eculiar interest. The parliament is barely competent to the 
unctions of supreme government, (if judgment may be formed 
by the snail-like pace of its proceedings), where the general 
interest of the nation is involved. Can it stop a while and 
often, to consider the peculiar condition of districts? Such a 
system is like the half-fertile, half-desert Egypt. Its great river 
inundates and fertilizes the country through which it passes, but 
immense tracts beyond are unrefreshed by its bounties. A 
country which should everywhere have competent local autho- 
rities to watch the rising of its wants in every quarter and to 
supply them, would be as one watered throughout and at all 
times, b springs, streams, and rivers, tributary to each other, 
and by their allied resources, covering the face of the land with 
fertility and gladness. 

The myriads of concurring energies excited by and moulded 
to the exigencies of the occasion, would be promptly and uni- 
versally at work, according to the measure of the exigency. 
But now nothing is done but at the bidding of much importunity 
and clamour. The evil reaches its extreme height; time and 
opportunity have passed ; suffering has been endured, or enjoy- 
ment impeded ; thousands have been born, and have lived and 
died, in a state of being which might have been relieved of half 
its misery, and then Great Britain bestirs itself to find out a 
remedy. But, first, there must be inquiry,—a partial measure,— 
with promise of the rest when the next generation has followed 
to the grave. 

These remarks have been excited by the publication of Mr. 
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Smirke’s work. Many of the improvements suggested by him 
have long been desired by the inhabitants of this crowded city, 
and nearly the whole of them might be said to be indispensable. 
The present object is to point out the deficiency of means to 
bring about the improvements that are necessary, and at the 
same time to offer some suggestions as to the means that might 
be adopted, and the funds at present available, and how ad- 
ditional funds may and ought to be raised for such purposes. 

The Moderates, or those contented with as little as need be, 
are too apt to look to what has been done, as the aill-sufficient 
reason why no wore should be asked for. 

The improvements at the west end of the town, and those now 
going on in the City, will be cited as evidence of the unreason- 
ableness of the complaint that more has not been done. Thanks 
to His late Majesty, who saw the advantage of putting his name 
to the splendid new street and new park, one bold measure of 
reform in metropolitan architecture was carried, and has excited 
the spirit of improvement. The City functionaries, after a long 
interval, have followed the example; and both east and west there 
is promise of improvement, where the wealthy and the rider in 
coaches direct their steps. 

Moreover a Committee sat Jast year on public walks, and 
recommended many things, of which none has been yet at- 
tempted, nor is any at present like to be. 

In Holborn there are many juttings-out, that obstruct the way 
of that crowded thoroughfare. Cheapside is crowded. Many 
houses are burnt down, or are pulled down to be repaired and 
rebuilt, which being in obvious lines of improvement ought not 
to be suffered to be restored. 

The possible improvements ave the every-day’s gossip of 
every class, and yet little is done ; and all this because there is 
no body, or class of persons, whom complaint can worry into a 
performance of their duty. 

Now the City of London has its local parliament,—with funds, 
—the right,—the power. 

Why should not the whole metropolis have its local parlia- 
ment? The reform of the Corporation furnishes the good op- 
portunity of making one. Lord Mayors, and Aldermen, and 
Common Councilmen, might all be improved by it. The nar- 
rowness of Corporation feeling would probably be widened as its 
jurisdiction was extended ; and those funds, now raised by a tax 
on the trade of the port of London,—that is, on the inhabitants 
of the metropolis,—might be applied to the advantage of 
them all. 


To such a body should be entrusted the power of raising 
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funds for local improvements. The power of executing them 
must be placed, of course, elsewhere. The owners and occu- 
piers of houses m London would not object to a small annual © 
payment, to be applied to pulling down houses, widening the 
streets, and im other ways improving the town, and therewith 
the value of their own property. 

The multitude of houses to be let or sold, in every street, 
proves that the supply greatly exceeds the demand. 

Probably no property will hereafter prove a more valuable and 
certain investment, than houses in London. The facility of 
transit by means of the rail-roads, will at no distant period 
make London the general depot for every description of food, as 
it has been of all other commodities; and that which has 
chiefly rendered the metropolis the most expensive place to re- 
sidents, will probably be cheaper there than elsewhere. 

This leads to the remark of the want of power in any com- 
petent authority to establish or extend markets. At an enormous 
expense, a company, which had bought the Old Hungerford 
Market, obtained an Act of Parliament to extend it ; and great 
advantage has already accrued to prudent housekeepers in its 
vicinity. In other ways too, it is a public benetit. Its airy 
situation makes it a scene of family festivals on Sunday in 
summer; the writer of this passed through it last ‘ first day,’ 
and if Sir Andrew Agnew had seen it, he would have rushed 
violently down a steep place into the sea *. 

But as the town extends, it is necessary to provide the means 





* The thing was manifestly too good to go on without opposition. A 
steam-boat, to carry the smoke-dried citizens to Greenwich, was part of the 
delectations of the place; so the wherry-men armed themselves with poles 
shed with iron, and brake a multitude of holes ia its bottom. For. this 
they were fined; which only put them on their true mstrument of mis- 
chief, the law. The following acecunt appeared in one of the daily papers 
opposed to the interests of the people. 

* At the Thames Police-oflice on Wednesday [18 Jane] the captain of 
the steam-boat Adelaide, which has recently been running between Hun- 
gerford-market and Greenwich for the conveyance of passengers, to the 
great injury and annoyance of the Thames watermen, was fined 5/. under a 
by-law of the Watermen’s Company, for ecting as master of the steam-boat 
without being duly approved and licensed by the Watermen’s Company. 
Tt is understood that this verdict will go to put a stop to any further steam 
conveyance to Gireenwich ; as it is the intention of the Watermen’s Com- 
pany not to grant a licence to any steam-boat which shall only rua to 
Greenwich.’ 

Here then is a direct organization of law for the purpose of preventing 
the citizens from going to Greenwich as they like, and forcing them to pay 
for bad and drowning boais instead of the safe and agreeable one. This is 
Only a specimen of law as it is and will not be ;—a brick of the house, 
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of establishing other markets as the occasion shall arise. 
Oxford market ought to be extended, to meet the wants of the 
* people in that quarter. The poor are —- concerned in 

this. Smithfield market, which concerns only the butchers and 

ublicans in that vicinity, and is a nuisance to all the town 
eshice, is to be maintained because, forsooth, the a ey 
of London realizes a thousand a-year by it; and the Whiggish 
government supports their claim. Here was a fine opportunity 
to make a public walk for the pent-up people in that neighbour- 
hood ; or Newgate market might have been transferred to the 
open space. But petty interests,—the feasting of the Corpora- 
tion,—must be set off against the public weal. On what foot- 
ing does the Corporation exist? Is it for the public good, or its 
own? It is right that this should be settled once for all. 

The Commissioners of the Woods and Forests are not 
amenable to public opinion. A question is asked by some 
friend of the people, and answered any how, much to his satis- 
faction. For more than a twelvemonth the travellers on the 
dusty paths surrounding the Regent’s Park have eyed wistfully 
a splendid broad walk that has for a long time looked complete. 
The summer began, is going, and the smooth gravel way is 
still locked up. 

What they are all doing, is neither known in Parliament nor 
out. All that the public ever hears, comes in the shape of a 
gossiping paragraph in the newspapers, in which great doings 
are talked of. 

The City Corporation is as slow. ‘The new London Bridge, 
like Regent-street, has made obvious the necessity for improve- 
ments in its neighbourhood ; and both will serve in the end to 
make the same necessity evident in all places between them. 

But by whom shall these improvements be undertaken on 
behalf of the public? There is the difficulty. Something should 
be done every year, and London might in all parts earn the full 
claim to be the first city in the world. It is not, however, for 
the sake of an idle boast that this is recommended. Where so 
large a portion of the population dwells, and that too out of the 
reach of the softening influence of natural objects, the govern- 
ment, in the prudence of cunning policy, ought to take some 
thought of its pleasures. None can be greater than that obtained 
from parks, gardens, and fine buildings. Though a man live in 
a garret, and be engaged in labour all the live-long week, if he 
can have access to these he is gratified. His feelings are 
elevated, and his intelligence quickened and refined. Perhaps 
his pride becomes interested on behalf of his country, to which 
all these things belong. The grandeur of the ancient works of 
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Rome and Greece probably assisted to make even the slave 
proud of the land in which he lived. The health, besides, of all 
is concerned. The fever is bred in the dark and close alleys, and 
spreads everywhere else. If anybody will take the pains to 
go through St. Giles’s on a Sunday morning, or any other streets 
where the poor live, he will find them enjoying the coolness of 
the breeze in that confined region. Ought not places to be 
furnished where they may lounge in peace, undisturbed by the 
passing carriage, and refreshed by the purer atmosphere. If 
the people be represented, evidence of the fact does not 
appear in such provisions. It would be a noble policy on the 
= of the men who boast of the blessings of Toryism or the 

onesty of Whiggism, to show, by a preference for the works in 
which the poor had the largest share, that their happiness is con- 
sulted. 

But the thing cannot be; the rich generally cannot, by 
reason of the fullness of their enjoyments, understand the wants 
of the poor, or how to relieve them. It is the most difficult 
thing in the world to know how to do good to another as he 
weal like it ; and it is useless to expect gratitude if it be done 
in any other way. 

It comes back then to the point before stated, that there must 
be representation. The poor must be represented as well as the 
rich; and for that matter, everybody should be represented 
locally and generally. How absurd to load Parliament with all 
questions local as well as general. Can both be managed with 
advantage? Itis impossible. And therefore there ought to be 
local representation for local matters. This question of metro- 
politan improvements is one of them. 

Under this control should be placed all the monopolies which 
override this great city. First in order—the Water Companies, 
who in spite of all remonstrances have compelled the people of 
London to drink what no man, if he could help it, would give 
to his beast,—and charge moreover, in this day of reduction 
of profits, at a rate far exceeding a fair return to the capital 
invested. The Gas-light Companies are of the same species; 
and they who have the care of mending and watering the 
great thoroughfares, and keeping the streets free from filth, 
need the same watchfulness. any of the streets on the 
poor man’s holiday are so covered with filth, obvious to the 
senses of sight and smell, that the air is deprived of its fresh- 
ness ; and he seems to have exchanged his confined apartment 
for little advantage. A little labour bestowed at a late hour 
on Saturday, or an early hour in the morning of Sunday, would 
quickly remove the cause of offence. Until public walks be 
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provided, care should be taken to make all thoroughfares as 
agreeable as the nature of circumstances will permit, 

Furthermore — the Commissioners of Sewers need vigilant 
superintendence and control. Disease, to use an Irish phrase, 
stalks through many of the streets. It is wonderful that the 
people are so healthy. Yet there is little doubt that, if the care 
which is bestowed on the great thoroughfares were extended to 
less observed bye-ways, the occasion for many hospitals would 
be much lessened. Fools and blind, we strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. 

Until the wants of the poor are made the standard of 
legislation, hopes of general and social welfare are vain and 
hollow. Make them the standard, and therein is involved the 
happiness of all other classes. Are commodities cheap ?—the 
rich man has yet a larger share than the poor man whose means 
have been thereby increased. Is law made accessible to the man 
of low degree ?—the rich man obtains a proportionate blessing. Is 
the poor man contented and happy, from abundance of food,— 
from labour well rewarded,—from a share of relaxation, and the 
enjoyment of open and cultivated spaces and gardens, and 
all the other means by which even the poorest may be made 
happier in their condition ;—does he not smile on the wealth of 
the rich and bless it, as the source of happiness to himself and 
others alike? What is now the condition of all? A mingled 
class of haters and fearers, misunderstanding each other, and, 
as in other family feuds, magnifying and perverting each real 
grievance till all hope of reconciliation is gone. 

This general view is linked closely with the present subject. 
It is one of detail,—of the distribution of care to the many 
sources of improvement that may be made available for the pro- 
duction of greater blessings to the poor, according to their re- 
spective localities. The case is not one of London, or of one place, 
in preference to another. Ail people in all places, and especially 
in all large towns, are deeply interested. But as in London the 
power of doing good is greater than in any other place, and a 
greater mass of the people live there who demand their share of 
the good effects to come from the improvements in the general 
condition of the poor, it is meet that the first example should 
there be made. It is in vain to leave it to the constant care of 
Parliament ; and Parliament will not act a patriotic or enlight- 
ened part, if it do not invest the people with the full power of 
helping themselves in all these and such like matters. 

Besides the improvements of the thoroughfares, the supply 
of water, the lighting, paving, and cleaning of the streets, and 
the making and care of public walks, there are many other 
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things which it should belong to such a local representative 
body to order and control. The Thames Tunnel would perhaps 
come under the category of Public Ways; Pablic Docks would 
be another care; in short, whatever concerned the local wel- 
fare. General provisions might be framed to regulate the move- 
ments of such a body, in regard to the interference with private 
property. But there have been many precedents and much 
experience on that score ; and to a body of men, elected by the 
constituencies of this great metropolis and all places within a 
given range from it, surely such powers might be entrusted as 
are now confided to the Common Council. In short, there 
is neither legislative, constitutional, nor practical difficulty, 
if the governors we may have now or hereafter, have the 
will to do it; for in London such a body exists already in the 
Common Council; and it is only necessary to extend the con- 
stituency of that body so that it may be commensurate with the 
extended limits of the metropolis, and the work is done. There 
may at first sight seem to be more difficulty in the provinces ; 
but there the work has been done after a sort. Local bills 
have been passed, vesting the power of doing such and such 
things in certain bodies ;—one thing being entrusted to one 
body irresponsible, and another in the same place to another 
body irresponsible ;—no check required in raising money ;—no 
accounts published of the expenditure ;—the planning, the deli- 
berative, and the executive body often for many purposes one 
and the same ;—and sometimes, where a good measure had been 
proposed, the system so mangled by some thwarting impractica- 
ble provision inserted by the Lords, as to render it necessary to 
apply to Parliament a second time, the first expenses having 
been large enough to cramp considerably the resources of the 
district. 

An instance of one abuse of this sort occurred some time 
ago im the case of a bill for a harbour in Suffolk. The then 
county Member, contrived to get appointed for the majority of 
the commissioners, a number of clergymen having no connexion 
with the place; and that for a purely commercial object. 

But enough of these enormities. It is a practical impossibility 
to protect local interests in Parliament. Where sinister inter- 
ests do not interpose, there is ignorance or indifference, so the 
results are the same; and the evils of an unreformed Par- 
liament must for ever exist there to a great extent on such sub- 
jects. 
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Arr. XII.— 1, SYNEIZ@OPAL ENOZ EITPATINTIKOY. vdd\adiov A 
TIEPI TQN MEXYQN TOY ENQIAI El TO MEZIKON THN BOH@EIAN TOY EAACPOY 
MIMIKOY AIA TAY EKAOYAEYZEIE TQN MPOOTAAKQN, ME TO EKTON 
MEPOY TOY IYNEICIZMENOY APIOMOY TON INMMQN. (Eig NeosAAnvxdy xai 
Taadixcy. Of 33 mageygaQo: onasimvorras pd aeiOpovs Bie ray cbyxgiow 
tiv S00 yAwoowr.)—Contributions d'un Militaire. No. I. Sur les 
Moyens de procurer a I'Infanterie [Assistance de la Cavalerie 
Légére pour le service des Avant-Postes, avec le Sixiéme de 
UVordinaire de Chevaux. si yap Simou spariay, i aidan mpakar ro 
Sorta, pandimwore wavecOas,  Tois worulois xaxd Wopewwougar, % iavTn 
eyed. xenornon.—Londres; de l’'Imprimerie de Richard Taylor. 
1525. pp. 16. Planche. 


2. Idem; in French only. pp. 8. Sold by Egerton, Military Library. 


3. Idem; a rifucimento made in France. Extrait du Receuil In- 
dustriel et des Beaux Arts, publié par M. de Moléon, rue Godot- 


Mauroi, no. 2.—pp. 12. broché. Imprimerie d’ Everat, rue du 
Cadran, no. 16. 


mpuis and the subject of the Article that next after follows, 

are — on military subjects written and published 
in modern Greek and French in the year 1825. Of course 
they are not very acceptable to those who grieve over the 
battle of Navarino as an ‘ untoward event ;’ and it was ‘never 
intended that they should. Though the immediate occa- 
sion which led to their appearance is gone by, they possess 
some interest, as specimens of the Catholic spirit which animates 
the liberal portion of the European military, and the efforts they 
can make in its demonstration. And further,—at a moment 
when the British branch of the Holy Alliance has not done 
dandling of defeated despots, and intimates as one of its organs 
did a day or twoago*, ‘ the possibility’ of defending the cor- 
ruptions of the church ‘in arms’ at home, and the ‘ probably 
bloody’ struggle which the bullies of the Tory faction delight 
to represent as impending over the heads of their countrymen,— 
there is a virtue and a power in keeping up the recollections 
of military science, and demonstrating from time to time that 
knowledge on such points is not confined to the regulators of 
a moustache, or the tacticians of an army’s pantaloons. Of 
one thing the originators and contrivers of such discreditable 
bluster may be certain ;—that it will never occur without the 
opportunity being taken by the opposite side, tomake some 
appeal to the spirit and power of popular resistance, by way of 
keeping up the wholesome state of preparation which after all 





* Morning Post, 23 June. 
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is the best security for never seeing it called into action. The 
men of the people will never originate an appeal to military 
force, and never decline to answer to one upon the slightest 
intimation of their enemies. 

The fact is, that in the military branch as well as any other, 
the extension of knowledge has a direct connexion with the 
promotion of public liberty. In all European services there 
is a class of officers who might not unaptly be termed 
Xenophontean; men deeply impressed with the value of 
science of all descriptions, and zealous to know the most that is 
possible, for the sake of acting under its guidance; and of these 
it is rare to find an individual, who is not a liberal in politics 
and a cosmopolite in principle. 

The favourite arm of the aristocracy in all ages has been 
cavalry; and as memorable have been the defeats which they have 
sustained, when they have trusted too implicitly to its solitary 
powers. The giant-killing knight-errants of the middle ages, 
were manifestly nothing but a squirearchy comfortably clothed 
in mail, and riding about on. what Mr. Cobbett calls 
their ‘ cavalry horses,’ to put down raw-boned peasants who 
had the seo Bas to defend themselves with hedge-stakes and 
root-grown ashes, which mythologic lore has christened clubs. 
A time however came, when the peasant put an iron spike at 
the end of his pole, and then came such victories as those of 
Granson and Morat. The invention of fire-arms added still 
more to the superiority of the two-legged combatant, and 
cavalry merged into what it now is, an accessory most essential 
and important, but not the staff of war. 

The aristocracy in all countries manage their favourite arm 
very ill; and there is probably none in which the superiority 
of a popular army would png | be more decided. Look at 
the cavalry force of almost any European country, and there 
will be seen immense expense and luxury both ir men and 
horses, huge attention to everything that is splendid in the eyes 
of children, but very little to the real purposes of war. In every 
obstinate campaign, there is a struggle between the opposing 
cavalries, which shall keep itself in condition for action 
longest. Is this an object aimed at or sought for in modern 
cavalries? What are the substantial operations of cavalry, but 
those of a great hunting-match ; and who but a madman would 
f° a hunting in the guise and cumber of a modern dragoon? 

ong and quick marches are of the essence of cavalry opera- 
tions; and there is hardly a brigade of cavalry in Europe that 
would move thirty miles in four hours, and least of all by night, 
without being virtually incompetent to further operations, and 
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this through having never practised or meditated the principles 
required for causing extensive bodies to move rapidly in column 
without floating and coneussion of the component parts. Euro- 
ean cavalry is taught to move in line upon picked ground and 
in rolled barrack-yards ; but set a line of five or six thowsand 
horse to move at the gallop for two miles together over an 
ordinarily open country (which Saxe truly said was the test of 
a Line cavalry’s being good for anything), and everybody will be 
found abroad as to the theory and practice by which such an 
operation is to be accomplished. They have been accustomed to 
move for a hundred yards in a gimcrack line, and halt all together 
by a signal, which is precisely the thing not wanted in war; but 
the rapid doublings and undoublings by which the parts which 
meet with obstacles must preserve their aggregate position, the 
moderated average pace at which alone it is possible for the 
movement to be pa salir the preservation of the general hne 
on principles totally independent of the absolute uniformity of 
motion of all its parts,—all these are things very little under- 
stood or reduced to practice. Ona field-day, in all proba- 
bility,—and in a real movement against an enemy where the 
fear of misconstruction would operate against the execution of 
the festina lente, with all certainty,—the attempt at such an 
Operation would speedily degenerate mto a race, where each man 
would go as fast as legs could be laid to ground when the thing 
was practicable, and go slower only when it was not, and the 
whole would arrive at the end in a state of complete dispersion, 
presenting a perfect bonne bouche for an organized enemy who 
should be lucky enough to be waiting there for the chance of 
what might follow. At this moment it is not written down in the 
Regulations of any power in Europe, at what aggregate rate such 
a movement, in an average cavalry country, should be conducted, 
what should be the rate at which the parts delayed shall pro- 
ceed to recover their relative positions, what measures are to be 
provided to maintain the aggregate uniformity of advance if the 
divisions which in ordinary circumstances direct, are temporarily 
retarded by obstacles peculiar to themselves. They have regu- 
lated the moustaches and the sabretasches, but how all these 
other effects are to be produced, and as Jeremy Bentham would 
have said if he had been metamorphosed into a cavalry general, 
‘ maxinized, —they have left to chance and each man’s unprac- 
tised diseretion when the time comes. If the oligarchy were 
foolish enough to sound ‘ boots and saddles’ for the corruptions 
of the church, there is room left yet, for them to get a fling from 
Jeremy Bentham on horseback, they little dreamed of. 
Whenever the threatened tura-out of the oligarchy takes 


* 
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place, an objeet of considerable importance would be to pre- 
serve such portions of the organized cavalry as should be found 
taking ‘the better part,’ intact for the operations for which they 
are peculiarly qualified, and to get up an auxiliary force on 
cattle collected on the spur of the occasion, which should be 
competent to do one class of duties and thereby leave the others 
disposable for different purposes. Whoever is disposed to pick 
the small bones of the lobster with this object before his 
imagination, will find many bits applicable to his purpose in 
the course of the Neohellenic pamphlet. Neither the Greek 
nor French beimg vouchable for the very best of their kinds, 
sueh parts as may be extracted will be ‘done into English’ for 
the reader’s use. 


‘On the way to procure to Infantry the assistance of Light 
Cavalry for Outpost Service, with one-sixth of the ordinary number 
of horses.’ 

‘The object of this article is not to do any mighty things, but to 
lay down what in certain circumstances may be worth a troop of 
cavalry to the good cause, as has been proved by others who have 
tried it.’ ; 

1. ‘It is not necessary to be a militarist by profession to compre- 
hend, that no body of infantry acting by itself can be out of danger 
of being surprised, unless it has some mounted men as vedettes 
on its front and flanks. The principle of which is simply, that the 
mounted men can be moved to distances where men on foot could not 
stay without being certain to be cut off.’ 

2. ‘Such mounted vedettes in an open country may often be pushed 
forward in the day-time to the distance of a couple of miles. And in 
close or hilly countries, and at night, they can generally be pushed to 
a third of a mile in advance of the most advanced infantry sentries ; 
a distance which is quite capable ef being highly conducive to the 
safety of the whole. When surprises succeed on the part of the 
enemy, it is generally in consequence of the advanced posts not 
having been pushed far enough. And no post or camp can be cou- 
sidered out of danyer of surprise, if it has not got advanced posts or 
vedettes of some kind, who have perfect command over at least. a 
mile all round it both by day and night. Because a mile is what men 
on foot can go over in a quarter of an hour, which is the least time 
that can reasonably be allowed for making the necessary preparations 
in case of being attacked.’ 

3. ‘When there is a difficulty in getting horses or forage for them, 
there may be great use in a system by which one horse may often be 
made to do the work of six. On which it may-be useful to relate 
what actually befell an officer that might be mentioned.’ 

4. © It was his chance to be left in the command of eleven hundred 
infantry, in an imperfectly fortified position, where the object to be 
guarded against was being surprised by an Arab force. When the 
main body of the army was on the point of quitting, he got the 
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General in command to give him authority to purchase ten horses. 
For these he made bridles without bits, after the fashion of those which 
Marshal Saxe wanted to have for all the cavalry, (See Mémoires sur 
U Art de la Guerre, de Maurice Comte de Saxe, Chap. 3. Art. 3.); and 
as there were no materials to be had but rope-yarns out of old cables 
and worked up by seamen, these bridles were in fact halters, with a 
strong iron ring on each side of the nose-band where the bit commonly 
is, and the reins passed through these rings and led backwards, the 
part that went under the horses chin acting like a curb-chain. The 
part which passed through the rings could be changed every day, to 
prevent wearing; and by undoing the reins in the place where they 
were joined together, they could be taken off and taken care of, when 
the horse was at his pickets in camp. To the nose-band was attached 
a cord, which served to fasten the horse; and when the man was 
mounted, the end of this rope was brought to the saddle-bow on 
the near side, so that if the man had his reins cut, he had still the 
chance of this to have some guidance over the horse.’ 

5. ‘ With a bridle of this Kind, a horse that is supplied with forage 
and does not have the man upon his back, may stand on vedette night 
and day about as easily as stand in camp. And the man, by being 
on foot, will keep a much better look-out than he will on horseback. 
For it is a well-known fact that men often fall asleep on horseback ; so 
that if the man and horse be acquainted with their business, the odds 
are that if the enemy comes on, the man that was on foot will be 
ready for him before the one on horseback, by the difference of having 
kept a better look-out.’ 

6. ‘ For each vedette there must be three men on duty; and a man 
cannot be on duty more than, at most, every other day. On this 
principle therefore, six men were appointed to each horse; besides 
two serjeants, four corporals, and an officer who had the command of 
the whole. The men were volunteers from the different infantry 
corps; and they were removed from their corps and formed into a 
troop. The six men made a squad; and by doing the duty by half- 
squads together, the man always went on duty with the same horse. 
If there were men and horses sick, the men of the squad that were 
without a horse, were divided for the time among the squads which 
were short of men.’ 

7. * The saddles were the common ones of the country, of all manner 
of kinds. The stirrups were of the form used in the east, where the 
corner of the stirrup is made to act as a spur; by which means the 
men when off their horses were without the encumbrance of spurs,’ 

8. ‘ To every saddle were attached a sabre and a pistol. The pistols 
were ship's pistols; and the sabres were of all manner of forms, that 
had the necessary length.’ 


Here follows the mode of marching off the guards of the 
corps for duty; in which the only point there is room to 
extract is, that the mounted men carried their musquets slung 
over the left shoulder, the object being to give the solitary 
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vedette a second shot in case of the failure of one. But it is 
intimated that a carbine after the Napoleon model dit de l’an 9, 
and taking the same cartridge as the pistol, would have been a 
great improvement. 

In this manner seven horses,—a pretty fair proportion out of 
ten,—were posted every night at sunset,a third of a mile in 
advance of the most advanced infantry sentries, the men being 
relieved every two hours, those off vedette taking post with 
the most advanced posts of the infantry. 


15. ‘On the first shot from any of the vedettes, the advanced sentries 
of the infantry had orders to fall back upon the guards to which they 
belonged. And the commanders of these guards had orders to begin 
their retreat as soon as their sentries were in and they were convinced 
there was the enemy, and to fire from time to time as soon as the 
vedettes were in. On the second shot, the whole garrison was to turn 
out.’ 

16. ‘ The vedettes came in without further orders at sunrise ; and 
the whole came into camp along with the infantry picquets. To prevent 
the waste of cartridges, the same arms were used for the advanced 
vedettes every night, using only a few cartridges occasionally for new 
priming.’ 

17. ‘In all this no difficulty occurred. The volunteers were 
pat with their service, and no accidents happened except what 

appen always when recruits are to learn to ride. The bridles were 

found to answer every essential purpose; and there were even 
some horses that were hard to hold with the common bit, who 
were perfectly manageable with these. On which it may further be 
observed, that if objections are found to the bridles described, a horse 
can eat very well if he has only a snaffle in his mouth; which is the 
reason the Cossacks ride in snaffles. If therefore the horses have the 
European bridle, the purpose might be answered by unbuckling the 
bit on one side, and leaving the snaffle in the horse’s mouth ; a piece of 
caution which would prevent the danger that ensues when the men on 
the advanced posts take off the bridle at night to feed their horse ; 
because if the enemy should come on unexpectedly, the man might 
move off with the snaffle. For want of this the author was once 
very near being taken ; and he never forgot it afterwards.’ 

18. ‘ By these means the confidence of the garrison was such, that 
there was never any such thing asa falsealarm. And the spies brought 
word, that there had been a proposal to attack the place, and among 
other objections it had been stated, that the mounted men cut off the 
chance of surprise.’ 

19. * When the intention of destroying and leaving the place became 
evident and the danger of attack more imminent, the vedettes were 
increased to the total number of horses, without any bad conse- 
quences, And before more horses were got, two officer's horses which 
were all that could be had, were posted night after night in the manner 
described, without any harm to the horses.’ 

VOL, xxl—= Westminster Review. P 
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On this experiment, it would be easy to lay the foundation of 
a regular corps. In such a corps, 


23. ‘ The horses might be the smallest in the service. And in cases 
of necessity, if the men were used to mount without stirrups, a simple 
blanket doubled might serve for a saddle,’ 

24. ‘ It seems plain that a detachment of such a corps, with three 
horses only, might be the salvation of a body of infantry of any assign- 
able magnitude. There is no officer that does not know the difference 
between having three vedettes on his front and flanks, and none at all. 
It might therefore be laid down as a rule, that no body of infantry 
acting by itself, whether small or great, should be without a detach- 
ment of four horses and four-and-twenty men, besides three non-com- 
missioned officers; and that a body of infantry of a thousand strong, 
should have at least the double of men and horses, with an officer and 
five non-commissioned officers ; and for larger bodies in proportion, In 
this manner twenty infantry corps might be supplied, with the horses 
of a single squadron.’ 

25. * Since the dismounted men are just as effective as any other 
men on foot, there is in reality no additional expense but that of one 
horse in six.’ 

26. ‘ A Corps thus organized, might be called “ Voltigeurs,” mounted 
and dismounted.’ 


A further consideration is the effect which the establishment 
of such a corps might have on the composition of a Cavalry of 
the Line. For combats of cavalry against cavalry, the great 
machine which makes the difference is the horse ; it is therefore 
of importance to husband the good horses, which like all good 
things are scarce. 


27. ‘ Another advantage of this system would be, that when you 
came to make a Line or fighting Cavalry, you would have a greater 
number of horses at your disposal for it, and this cavalry might attend to 
its instruction and equipment, without being cut up by the daily 
demands for out-post duties. And it is clear that all that was saved by 
using a light cavalry as described, might be added to what was laid out 
on the Line Cavalry, or the artillery, or on any other branch of the 
service. For example, in a European army of 100,000 men, which may 
have perhaps eight divisions of infantry of 10 or 12,000 men each, there 
is generally for each division of infantry a regiment of cavalry of 600 
men attached to it for contingent service, with another regiment of 
mounted troops of some kind of equal force to support it. And these 
regiments are quite distinct from the divisions of Line Cavalry, which 
are te act in great masses and play the grand of cavalry in.time 
of action. But if instead of these 1200 men of mounted troops, there 
were three squadruns of Voltigeurs mounted making about 400, and 
800 men of the same »s dismounted (which is double the allowance 
of horses proposed above) there is reason to believe that the service wanted 
by the infavtry would be done just as well ; which would bea saving of 
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800 horses. And this saving, for the whole army, would amount to 
6,400 horses: The expense of which horses [first cost and keep} 
applied to the Line Cavalry, is enough to angment them by a number 
of horsés almost equal; inasmuch as the difference of the first cost of 
the horses is a small matter compared with the expense of their after 
keep, which is nearly the same for the large horses as the small. Or 
f the saving was applied to the horses of the artillery, it would be 
competent to furnish a well-horsed artillery instead of an ill-horsed ; a 
thing which, like the other, may be the settling of interests of the first 
maghitude*. Jt would further appear, that these advantages might be 
obtained, by forming a number of regiments of light cavalry for the pur- 
pose of being attached to divisions of infantry, of which one-third should 
be mounted and two-thirds on fuot ; an arrangement which will always 
meet with opposition from notions of chivalry and feudality [in the 
French idées chevaleresques et féodales, in the Greek ras B2gGaginas nai 
SovrAsmas iDéas], but which will perhaps be put in practice by some 
people that has no object except beating the enemy. But what is 
economy for large armies, will be economy for small ; the proportions 
being always the same. And the example has been taken in a large 
army, to make the result more striking.’ 

Follow some observations on the possibility of making 
aftillery-harness out of the same materials as described for the 
bridles, and on the general value of sailors with a land force ; 
with drawings in the Plate. In confirmation of the last it may 
be adduced, that Napoleon seems always to have had his grand 
army accompanied by a division of ‘ Marins de la Garde.’ 





Arr. XIII].—2YNEIZ@OPAI ENOE ETPATINTIKOY. dvdAaddioy BY. rept 
AIOPPANHSERE THAETPACEQN EIIMON KAI MEZOQN, AIA TAT EKAOYAEY- 
ZEIZ TON STPATEYMATON. (Eis NeoeXAnvixdy xai Taddds. Of 33 taed- 
yeade: Sirovras wagdrarndor, Bid vd magaldrrrra: wi ro Taddxdy dy 
thgloueral 11 Svevinres els +o NéotAXnvixov.) "Ev Aovdivw’ ix tis Tumo~ 
yg2Pias “Pindedov Tatdog. 1825.— Contributions d'un Militaire. No. IT. 
Sur ' Organisation des Télégrapheurs @ cheval et a pied, pour le 
service de campagne. (En Grec moderne et en Francais. Les 
paragraphes sont arrangés parallélement dans les deux langues, 
afin de faciliter la comparaison du Frangais quand il pourrait y 
avoir de l’obscurité dans le Grec. )—Loudon; Printed by Richard 
Taylor. 1825. pp.32, and 4 moveable pages of lithograph in 
imitation of manuscript; with a Plate. Sold by Egerton, 
Military Library. 

THIS is a System of Signals for the service of land-troops in 
the field. When nations begin to fight in good earnest,—as 

* « si dans Ia premitre campagne de Bonaparte, Parmée edt eu son 
arfillerie bieh aftélée, la paix efit été signhée dans Vienne.”— dide- Mémoire 

& Pusage des Officiers d’ Artillerie de France. 1819. p. 380. 

P2 
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will be the case when the English and foreign Holy Alliance 
bring on the campaign of Armageddon which will make Europe 
free,—something of this kind will be in requisition. It is 
remarkable that the system of Naval Signals, at least in any- 
thing like its present organized state, is no older than the reign 
of Charles the Second. And there can be no doubt that when 
it was proposed to direct the movements of fleets by bits of 
bunting flickering in the wind, a large list of obstacles was got 
up by seamen of the old school, consisting in the chances of 
mistake, of fogs, of uselessness by reason of distance, and the 
frivolity of supposing that the ocean thunder and the big war 
were to have their operations regulated by little painted flags 
on slips of paper. Nevertheless the invention was tried and 
prospered. It was not always foggy; if there were some dis- 
tances at which certain flags could not be seen, there were 
others where they could; mistakes diminished by practice ; 
experience could improve the powers of the system and relieve 
its defects. Just so will it be on land, when, as intimated, men 
fight again in earnest. If one kind of flag or other object 
cannot be seen, another will be found that can. One advantage 
gained, or defeat prevented, will give reputation; and a tele- 
«grapher on horse or foot, will probably at some time be as 
indispensable an adjunct to an officer of a certain rank, as ever 
was an orderly. In fact what has the telegrapher to do, but be 
the orderly ; and if the nt oe are practicable, why should 
not all orderlies be telegraphers ? 
The quotation in the title-page* is evidence that Xenophon 
nce Be the advantage that might be derived from the use 
of visual signals in the field; and the inference is not weak- 


ened by the intimation being inserted in a work not strictly 
to be considered as true history, but rather as a frame for 
displaying the military and — opinions of the author. 


A passage from Cesar might have been added+, which exhibits 
that great commander as providing for the most important 
movements of his army, by an organization of the same nature. 
The book consists of thirty-two pages (Greek and French 
opposite to each other, and haveloes reducible to half that 





* See rois xigao: onsiov, umxits arw mogwse0a:.— Cyroped. 7. 1. 

* he put up a signal for the wings, not to go any further in advance.’ 

+ Simul tertiz aciei, totique exercitui imperavit, ne injussu suo concur- 
reret: se, quum id fieri vellet, vexillo signum daturum.— Cesar de Bell. 
Civil. iii, 89.—* At the same time he gave directions to the third line and 
the whole army, not to move forward on the enemy without his orders ; 


= that when he wished this to take place, he would give a signal with a 
ag.’ 
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number in one language) bound in parchment like the soldier's 
account-book or what the French call ‘ /e livret du soldat ;’ and 
purports to be at once a complete ‘ Ordonnance pour les 
Télégrapheurs a cheval et a pied,’ and to be the signal-book for 
the application of the signals. Little more can be done 
than enumerate the heads of chapters. Any person in possession 
of two copies, may set to work at once to prove the powers or 
defects oF the system. 


Composition of a corps of Telegraphers, mounted or dismounted. 

Equipment of the Telegrapher. Consists of a long lance for displaying 
the signals; two flags of a yard square, one red and white in two 
parallel bands, the other blue and yellow in ditto: one red pennon, five 
feet long, and six inches broad at the end next the staff. A copy of the 
book which is the subject of this Article. A blank book for notin, 
signals. A pen or pencil, with a knife to cut it. A watch and smal 
telescope for each of the officers, and if possible for the non-commissioned 
officers. Arms, for the mounted a pistol and sabre attached to the 
saddle ; for the dismounted a carbine, and sword for clearing away 
obstacles. 

Ordinary signals. In number 368 ; with a double table, by numbers 
and by the signification alphabetically. Nearly analogous to the ordinary 
numerical signals in the Navy. 

Auxiliary signals. Proposed to be at the disposal of commandants of 
corps of a certain magnitude, and all commandants acting separately.: 
Distinct in their form from the ordinary or general ; and consequently not _ 
mistakeable. 

Alphabetic signals ; giving the further power of expressing anything 
by spelling it with the letters of the alphabet. 

Private signals. 

Si distinctive of rank. It is proposed that a General of Division 
should have a right to be accompanied by ‘hree mounted Telegraphers 
with a flag on the lance, instead of three horse-tails ; the General of 
Brigade two ; and the Chef de Demibrigade one. 

© form the chain of Telegraphic Communication. An admirable 
exercise for a young staff man wag gifts. 

Night signals. Applicable to any succession of posts, that can procure 
a lantern to each post. 

On the establishment of Posts ( Postes aux Lettres) for the army, 
and Extraordinary Couriers. Objects which it is conceived may be 
usefully appended to the establishment of a chain of telegraphic posts. 

On the means of perfecting the Code of Signals. By necessary changes 
from time to time, and otherwise. 

On the individuals who are to be in possession of the Code of Signals. 
All officers of the rank of commanding a battalion, all staff-officers* in- 





* In one part of the book there is inserted a definition of Staf"; a point 
in which the military authors appear to be generally defective. 

In any military body, the ‘ staff’ (¢at-major) consists of those officers 
whose services relate to the whole body, and are not confined to any of its 
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cluding adjutants, and everybody else that pleases. No secrecy to be 
professed about anything, except the cypher which is the key to the 
private signals, which is only to be in possession of certain individuals, 
and to be changed from time to time. 

Paradigms Se the Greek has it) of the eypher for private signals, 
and of the ordinary system of notation of signals made and received. 

All this is printed. Besides which there are four pages of 
lithograph in imitation of manuscript, slipped through a string 
at the end of the book, and representing the numbers of a table 
of Auxiliary Signals, the significations of which are to be filled 
up by heads of corps; and also a ‘Paradigm’ of the distin- 
guishing numbers attached to divisions, brigades, regiments, &e., 
new leaves being supposed to be substituted from time to time 
according to circumstances. 

The system, after being first duly deposited in the catacombs 
of the Quarter-Master-General’s Office, has been pretty widely 
circulated in France, and is understood to have attracted some 
attention in Sweden. ‘The executive part appears to be carried 
to great minuteness, and the one thing wanting, as in the case 
of Naval Siguals ‘before they were made,’ is to know what may 
be the precise extent to which they may be,practically applicable. 
An excellent step towards such knowledge, would be if some 
Artillery-officer at a siege would try their efficiency in com- 
municating with his dépots in rear of the first parallel. Will 
nobody make the trial, before the battle of Armageddon? 





Art. XIV.—1. Report from the Select. Committee on Parochial 
Registration. Parl. Papers, Session 1833. 
2. Bill to establish a Registry of all Births, Marriages, and Deaths in 
England and Wales. Parl. Papers, Session 1834. 


Ts it desired to find instance in proof of the incompetence of 

the Whigs for the leadership of the free people of England in 
times called enlightened? Their conduct in relation to the 
questions on Registration may be cited. It displays want of 
comprehension of the plainest tield of statesmanship, the scope 
of their functions even as to space and objects existent Sa 
natural inference therefore is realized, that they would lack also 
the prescience of tomorrow. Their wavering fear, talking boldly 





arts separately. Hence there is a staff of battalion, demi- brigade, brigade, 
jivision, &c. The serjeant-major and pay-serjeant may with equal pro- 
priety be called the staff of a company. 
Among the ancieut Greeks, officers performing the functions ef Etat- 
major, are discoverable under the titles of cuvemysAntai, ixraxzos, imidextor, 


« 
UBNpeT Os 
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when danger is out of sight, and crouching at its presence, 
bespeaks them imbeciles, that could endure neither in despotisms 
nor in republics, however apt they may be for the uncertain 
policy of a mixed constitution. Like the Lords, they are mani- 
festing the defects, and shading the advantages, of the system 
which they profess to venerate and preserve, 

It was impossible, after the very able Report made by the 
Committee on Parochial Registration, to plead ignorance or 
doubt of the value of that object. Accordingly Lord Althorp, 
on being asked on the first day of the Session whether it was 
the intention of the Ministers to bring in a Bill to carry into 
effect the recommendations of the Committee, had no other 
answer, than that he was not prepared to say, until he knew by 
what machinery the thing was to be done, and whether the ex- 
pense would be likely or not to exceed the amount of evil in the 
present system. 

Thus the matter would have, remained, had not the Dissenters 
been roused by the evident attempt of the Ministers to evade 
their claims, in the shape of Lord John Russell’s abortive 
Marriage Bill. . 

It might have been thought that it would have been con- 
sistent, even with the narrowness of Whiggish policy, to have 
adopted the suggestions as to the machinery of the Parochial 
Registration Committee as a prelude to a larger system of 
statistical registration. 

The arrangement proposed by Mr. Brougham (whose Bill, by 
the bye, as in other cases, the Ministry are eager to take hold of), 
now that its favour with the public is past doubt, will do asa 
beginning. It separates the function of registration from the 
Church, which, in the manner of things gone by, had contrived 
to establish a claim for a vested interest in registration. 

But this Bill will extend to one particular only of matters to 
be registered, and furnishes no means of providing for other 
particulars. There is no excuse for this partial attention, as in 
the Report above referred to, the matter was ably indicated by 
one of the witnesses, Mr. Edgar Taylor. 

This witness, on being asked im what way he considered 
‘ that an effectual and thorough record for all legal, political, and 
statistical purposes could be formed,’ makes the following state- 
ment, which will be found to contain an interesting picture of the 
state of the much-vaunted iustitutions of Great Britain.— 


* Such a complete document can, | think, be looked for only in the 
establishment of eivil officers in every district, by whom the business 
of registration should be performed nearly in the manner in which it 
is transacted in France,’ 
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« The notice of this subject leads me to observe to the Committee 
how useful the creation of a civil officer, with a permanent officer in 
each district, might be made in connexion with almost every branch 
of public, official, and legal business, and how singularly deficient the 
institutions of this country are as regards the existence of any officer 
and place of public business capable of being applied to purposes of 
this sort, as well as for the discharge of many other functions now 
distributed at random through all sorts of irregular channels.’ 

‘ Our internal police is without any plan or connexion ; it is the 
same in the present complicated state of society as it existed centuries 
ago. We have no connected chain of officers applicable to matters of 
public policy or legal authentication, acting in connexion with the 
heads of the civil powers, and capable of being referred to, as resident 
functionaries of credit, in all courts, for the notification of facts, 
which might be received on the faith of their certificates.’ 

©‘ We have notaries, it is true, and in other countries notaries are 
eminently useful, but in this country they are of little or no practical 
utility, and in fact, they are not recognized in our courts at all, except 
for a few commercial purposes.’ 


Then as to the deficiency of the provision for the deposit and 
preservation of public documents, Mr. Taylor proceeds,— 


‘ We have no permanent office or place of record for those local 
documents which are perpetually accumulating, and which are of 
importance to the properties and legal interests of the inhabitants 
of every neighbourhood. Our magistrates, commissioners of taxes, 
coroners, &c. &c. often meet at their own houses or at taverns, and 
the minutes of their proceedings are as transitory as their functions. 
The parish chest, which is a clumsy receptacle for all sorts of 
matter, and is often kept in a damp church, where nothing will 
endure but a very brief space of time, is made the depository of one 
thing, the clerk of the peuace’s office is or ought to be the place for 
another, the ordinary’s court for another. The coroner's place of 
business follows his personal residence. The high constable’s, in 
general, does the same ; and many documents are left with officers 
who come and go, and have no offices at all. For one legal or 
municipal purpose a churchwarden’s certificate or voucher is required ; 
for another, the overseer’s is selected; for another purpose the 
minister, for another the constable is the authority; and the courts 
of law give credence to the voucher of none of them. You cannot 
open the statute book without observing that the contrivances resorted 
to for public purposes amply show the want of permanent district 
functionaries to carry laws into practical effect.’ 

‘ For purposes of public notice we are equally at fault. Divine 
service is broken in upon for the minister or his clerk to read parish, 
military, or revenue notices. The church doors are encumbered with 
placards, and, after all, a great proportion of the population do not go 
to the church at all, so that as to them there is no notice whatever. The 
church and the vestry, too, are continually (for want of more proper 
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places for business) devoted to purposes little consonant to such 
buildings, and embarrassing to all parties concerned in their use. The 
time surely must soon come when we shall have (as almost every 
country in Europe has) some officer (whether by a new name or by the 
enlargement of the functions of some old constitutional authority, 
such as the high-constable,) who should have a permanent establishment 
in all conveniently-sized districts, to whose acts and certificates under 
an official seal, faith might, in ordinary cases, be given in all our courts ; 
who should have all notarial functions adapted to many more purposes 
than at present, and at whose office all municipal business should be 
transacted, and all its documents deposited. Each such district officer 
would communicate directly with a county central officer, and in many - 
matters with a metropolitan dépét, under the supervision of the Home 
Department.’ 

‘ Without the regular establishment of some such accredited organs 
for the purpose of internal police, and for the transaction and record 
of the civil and a good deal of the legal business of the country, it 
will be very difficult to effect many highly necessary measures of legal 
and municipal reform; and on the other hand, if a well-connected 
chain of authorities were once established, reform might be effected in 
almost all departments of business of incalculable importance in every 
point of view, but especially in the saving of expense.’ 


He then proceeds to define the duties of a proper officer, for 
the registration and kindred objects. 


‘Perhaps the Committee will let me hastily notice a few of the 
matters which would, in my view, properly come within the scope of 
such an officer, premising that moderate fees would (especially in po- 
pulous districts) amply remunerate a respectable man and his necessary 
assistants for performing the duties which might be assigned to him. 
He should have received a competent legal education, and be elected 
by the householders of the district, subject to effectual control some- 
where as to the fitness of the party chosen, and as to his conduct in 
office.” 

‘In matters of Police.—First, Such an officer should have the 
registration of births, deaths, and marriages : births and deaths should 
of course be entered on deposition as to the fact ; and as to marriages, 
the simplest plan would be to make the attendance of the registering 
officer, or a deputy, necessary at every marriage. For obvious reasons 
of convenience and regularity, he should be surrogate of the bishop 
for the granting of marriage licences. Second, All the operations 
attendant on a census would be naturally transacted at his office, and 
the documents would be there preserved. Third and Fourth, The jury 
lists should be formed there, and the list of voters forelections. Fifth, 
All notices of a public character would be there exhibited and affixed 
by the officer wherever else circumstances required. Sixth, All rates, 
assessments, and. parochial documents would be deposited at his office, 
and the militia-rate, land-tax, and other tax business should be transacted 
there, the officer being (as such) the clerk to be employed in the con- 
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duct of the whole. All meetings for such public purposes, and all 
petty sessions of magistrates, should be held at his office, he being 
ex officio the clerk on such occasions ; and all depositions and minutes 
of proceedings would be preserved by him for their proper uses. The 
constables of the district should be placed in connexion with the office, 
and under its superintendence for the purposes of business. Seventh, 
He would be the easy channel of all official correspondence on mat- 
ters of police and internal regulation with the central authorities. 
Eighth, He would be authorized to administer oaths and take 
recognizances, &c., in magisterial business. Ninth, The business of 
coroners should be transacted and preserved at the district office. 
‘Tenth, And the officer should be the deputy of the sheriff for the ex- 
ecution of all duties in his district.’ 

‘In matters relating to Property—First, All deeds, wills, &e., 
executed before such an officer, or his deputy, and attested under his 
seal, should prove themselves primd facie in all courts. Second, All 
deeds to pass the property of married women, should be required to be 
so executed and certified on private examination. Third, All deeds 
intended to be enrolled should be acknowledged before the civil officer. 
Fourth, All certificates of parties being alive, &c., for public or legal 
purposes, would emanate from the same quarter. Fifth, Powers of 
attorney for public and legal purposes might be there executed and 
certified. Sixth, Bills, &c., might be there noted and protested. In 
short, this officer should as such be a notary ; and notarial functions 
might be much more resorted to than at present. Seventh, All notices, 
where the parties wish to perpetuate the fact, and to save hazard of 
future proof, might be served through the district officer, his certificate 
of the fact under his office-seal being annexed, and superseding further 
evidence.’ 

‘ In connexion with the Courts of Law.—First, This officer should 
be competent to take all affidavits, &c. in every court. Second, He 
should be commissioner for taking all bails. ‘Third, It might save much 
abuse and extortion, if (as deputy of the sheriff) he and his subordinates, 
the constables, &c., received and executed all warrants from the 
sheriff.’ 

‘ Under all the above heads there are no doubt a great many more 
legal functions than now occur to me which such an officer would 
appropriately discharge, and when once established he would furnish 
facilities for the adoption of regulations of every description for im- 
proving the administration of justice and police.’ 


Nor are the above suggestions mere visionary projects. Mr. 
Taylor’s recommendations are shown by the evidence of Dr. 
Bowring on the French institutions in the same particulars, and 
of M. Adolphe Quételet on the Belgian, to have been put in 
practice in those countries, to some extent and for a long 
period ;—and furthermore, that they are continued without com- 
plaint or objection from any quarter. Mr, Parke’s evidence 
furnishes also some strong instances of the necessity of exer- 
tions to obtain the same sort of good here. 
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It may be added, that the expense now incurred for the 
defective machinery already in use, would be sufficient for 
all the purposes of the most improved machinery. The work 
now done is paid for; but by fees, to officers practically 
irresponsible. The matter of expense would be soon set at 
rest, if the government were required to furnish a return of the 
officers now employed for these sundry purposes, and the fees 
which they are entitled to receive. At present the office of the 
clerk of the peace is the local Registry, and if the statutes are 
enforced, many things should be registered there. But the 
fees of that office are far from being the whole of the fund 
which collected into one hand might be made available to the 
purposes of national Registration. And other advantages might 
be obtained from the concentration. If the total amount were 
as considerable as is supposed, a great reduction could be made 
in the amount of the fees now granted ; or officers might be 
appointed for more convenient districts, and the whole made 
responsible by being placed under a general superintendence. 

Mr. Taylor’s evidence is of the first importance, inasmuch as 
it bears upon reforms of other institutions, which according to 
the habit of British statesmanship, being taken up separately 
and on their own isolated merits, are likely to fall short of com- 
pleteness, and to lead to the erection of a number of anomalous 
and uncongruous branches clashing with each other, instead of - 
a simple system combining the whole. 

Of this character are the proposals for a system of general 
registry of all deeds and muniments, and the proof of wills. It 
might have been conceived that both these objects might be 
effected by the same institution ; but then that would be to 
travel quite out of the track of present institutions, and too 
much, as the phrase is, would be attempted. The question 
regarding each, is not what, putting out of view present parties, 
would in the abstract be best, and then ascertaining how far 
present practices may be adapted to the most efficient plan. 
The reverse method is pursued. How can a change be effected 
with the least departure from things as they are, and the most 
striking semblance of good? Accordingly there must be a 
Prerogative Court to prove wills, and for their custody ; and 
there must be a general Registry for the custody of deeds; and 
these must be in London, for there have been their prototypes. 

Both these questions are but parts of the general question of 
national registration. If all matters of national interest are 
to be recorded, it is obviously more convenient that this should 
be done by proper officers, for extensive districts, not too large 
to preclude an efficient superintendence and check on the 
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information supplied. That there should be an officer in the 
metropolis controlling the whole, for uniformity sake, does not 
admit of doubt ; but to him should be transferred only general 
indexes and summaries of the information recorded in the pro- 
vincial offices. Each office or district, being entrusted with a 
limited field of inquiry, would discover its whole extent, and 
the inaccuracies of the first records would be removed as they 
proceeded ; but how could an officer at the head of affairs have 
such minute inspection of the details of districts, as to be able 
to discover deficiencies, vitiating, perhaps, the entire collection ? 
In the case of the population Censuses, immense difficulty 
has been experienced Sete the incompleteness of details, 
and the inefficiency of subordinate officers under no intermediate 
control. 

The great mistake seems to arise from a misconception of 
the principle of centralization. It is right that the whole should 
be reduced to a summary, as in the balance sheets in account- 
keeping ; but it is not therefore necessary that all things should 
be done at head-quarters. The details should be worked out in 
the districts where the information is obtained, and the people 
live who are most interested in it. Every publicity should be 
given to the local returns furnished by the local officers, that 
they might be exposed to instant check in case of falsehood or 
blundering. From the want of a check of this description, the 

ublic — the legislature have been oftentimes duped by false 
information. The evil, indeed, runs through the whole system 
of returns, for which the country pays so much in printing, and 
by means of which legislators are enabled to prate of facts 
which are no facts, apparently established by them. 

Again, the Local Courts, as a part of the system of universal 
government which all enlightened radicals seek to introduce, 
might be made available to registration purposes. Whether or 
not these proposed courts form a part of the discussion on any 
one of these questions, their aid and subordination to the general 
oe ought to be borne in mind, that the later reforms may not 

e forced into incompleteness on account of their clashing with 
those which have chanced to be treated first. 

Among the lawyers there are two parties on the subject of these 
reforms,—the town and country. The latter oppose the general 
registry, because of its tendency to carry all business to the 
great metropolitan monopolists of legal justice ; while the former 
are friendly. On the other hand the latter favour local courts, 
which the former oppose. No one can be blind to the motives ; 
and the people ought to derive the same advantage which is 
usually gained from the quarrels of thieves, and make away with 
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the goods while their enemies rave at each other. The folly of 
the people is in mixing up the real matter in debate, the public 
ner with the professional bye-motives of these parties. All 
their assertions that the thing is bad for the country, must be 
interpreted as meaning that it is bad for themselves. 

It remains only to be said, that the Dissenters will take a very 
shortsighted course, if they do not take part with the permanent 
interests of the whole people, and make their own practical 
grievances a means and occasion for effectuating national 
reforms in other matters. There has been in some quarters 
a too manifest looking to partial interests, and provided they be 
cared for, an indifference as to the result of the struggles 
of others. Some, and those not a few, have talked of modera- 
tion, and trusted that their reforms would not be considered as 
a party question, or any source of political strife. But what 
measure of good was ever won by other means? At what time 
in the history of man, has the wrong-doer been overcome, 
without the show of a force that it was not wise or safe 
to resist? But it seems to be in the uature of man, to hold 
out impunity to other wrongs, as a sort of bribe for the 
surrender of his own. 





Art. XV.—Journal of Three Voyages along the Coast of China, in 
1831, 1832, and 1833, with notices of Siam, Corea, and the 
Loo-choo Islands. By Charles Gutzlaff—London ; Westley and 
Davis. 8vo. pp. 450. 1834. 


THE active, enterprising, and intelligent adventurer who tells 

his own story in this book, is now a Protestant missionary 
in China, and by birth a native of Stettin in Prussia. He is 
understood to have been educated by the King of Prussia, and 
intended for the medical profession. Mr. Gutzlaff however, 
in due course, was inspired with a laudable desire of converting 
the heathens of Asia, and having expressed his wish to his 
royal patron, he received from His Majesty a letter of recom- — 
mendation to his kinsman the King of Holland. The latter 
forwarded him to Java, where he at once entered with an 
unusual share of zeal, talent, and information, bs his office of 
amissionary. The first of the voyages described was —— 
in a Chinese junk from Bangkok the capital of Siam,to Teen-tsin, 
the port of Pekin the Chinese peat and lying nearly in the 
fortieth degree of latitude. The second voyage was performed 
in the ship Amherst, which in 1832 proceeded on a voyage of 
commercial discovery along the northern coast of China. This 
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is the voyage already noticed in a former number of this awe 
The third voyage was performed in the trading ship Sylph, in 
1832-33, and extended from Canton up to Kae-chow, in Chinese 
Tartary, in about the forty-first degree of latitude. The 
accounts of the two first voyages are i many respects both 
novel and interesting; but that of the last, is only a meagre 
outline, owing, it may be presumed, to the commercial adven- 
turers having interdicted the worthy missionary from publishing 
to the world the trading results of the voyage, which appears 
to have been successful. 

Mr. Gutzlaff had resided in Siam for three years; but the 
accounts which he gives of this country, as well as of Laos, 
Camboja, Cochin-China, and Tonquin, all derived from hearsay, 
are neither new nor ample, nor very interesting. The satne 
may be said of the very poor countries of Corea and the 
Loo-choo islands, which were visited in the voyage of the 
Amherst. The following sketch will therefore be limited to the 
information which the book supplies respecting thé great, the 
very tolerably civilized, and now the highly important empire of 
China. In the former number of this journal already alluded to, 
China was described as containing 361 millions of inhabitants, 
which for an area of 1,400,000 square miles gives only 234 
inhabitants per mile, which is twenty-four per mile less than 
that of Ireland. Of this vast population, above 196 millions 
belong to the seven maritime provinces; and here where the 
population is much denser than that of the average, there are 
about 400 to the square mile. The notion that the population 
of China has long been stationary, seems to be an error. In 
1762, by acensus taken, it appears to have been oily 198,214,553 ; 
if 1792, it had iricreased to 307,467,200; and in 1812, it had 
risen to 361,693,879 ; the increase in the first périod of thirty 
years was fifty-five per cent, and in the next period of twenty 
years it was eighteen per cent ; while the whole increase in the 

riod of half a century which elapsed between the first and the 
ast census, was eighty-two per cent. This is by no means 
comparable to the inctease which appears to have taken place in 
the population of Ireland in similar petiods. Between 18)2 and 
1831, the increase there was more than thirty per cent; and 
Ireland is here referred to more especially, because in refetence 
to the great numbers of the people,—no high compliment either 
to Ireland or to China,—it is that which of all the countries in 
the world perhaps bears the nearest resemblance to the Celestial 
empire. 

* Westminster Review No. XXXIX for Jan, 1834, Article ‘ Voyage of 
Ship Auiherst.’ 
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The statements given by Mr. Gutzlaff re the condition 
of the Chinese, tend to corroborate the populousness thus 
ascribed to China. In his account of Chaou-chow-foo, one of the 
ten great divisions into which the province of Canton is divided, 
he has the following observations, made in the voyage which he 
performed in the Chinese junk.— 


*‘ As soon as the first promontory of the Chinese continent was in 
sight, the captain was prompt and liberal in making sacrifices, and 
the sailors were not backward in feasting upon them. Great numbers 
of boats anpeared in all directions, and made the scene very lively. 
..- This district is extensive, and closely peopled. The inhabitants oceupy 
every portion of it; and must amount, at a moderate calculation, 
to three or four millions....The people are, in general, mean, un- 
cleanly, avaricious, but affable and fond of ceeery oe Necessity urges 
them to leave their native soil, and more than five thousand of them 

‘0 every year to the various settlements of the Indian Archipelago, to 

Yochin-China, and to Hainan, or gain their livelihood as sailors.... 
Rice being very cheap in Siam, every sailor had provided a bag or two, 
as a present to his family. In fact, the chief thing they wish and 
work for, is rice ; their domestic accounts are regulated by the quantity 
of rice consumed ; their meals according to the number of bowls of it 
boiled ; and their exertions, according to the quantity wanted. Every 
substitute for this delicious food is considered meagre, and indicative 
of the greatest wretchedness. When they cannot obtain a sufficient 
quantity to satisfy their appetites, they supply the deficiency of rice 
with an equal weight of water. Inquiring whether the western 
barbarians eat rice, and finding me slow to give them an answer, they 
exclaimed; “ O, the sterile regions of barbarians, which produce 
not the necessaries of life! Strange that the inhabitants have not lon 
ago died of hunger!” I endeavoured to show them that we hac 
substitutes for rice, which were equal, if not supérior to it. But all 
to no purpose ; and they still maintained, that it is only rice which can 
properly sustain the life of a human being.’—p. 83. 


This however, it ought to be observed, is by far the most 
populous district of the province to which it belongs. 
n describing the country in the neighbourhood of Fuh-chow 
in the province of Fuh-keen, one of the finest cities in China, he 
has the following observations. — 


‘ At the close of our daily business, which generally lasted eight or 
ten hours, we often traversed the extensive rice fields. The people 
have shown much ingenuity in laying out thesé fields. To satisfy 
immediate want, seems to be the object of the Chinese peasant. 
Instead of cultivating grain, and a variety of vegetables equally 
nutritious, he is satisfied to plant the rice, and seltlom cultivates 
vegetables to any extent. Every corner is planted with rice, and, in 
the cold season, with wheat, for they have here two crops a-year. 
Their daily food, with searcely any variation, is rice, with a few 
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vegetables as a relish. Meats seldom fall to the lot of the common 
people, except on holidays, and even the higher ranks consume meat 
more sparingly than the common people in Europe or America. No 
Chinese in the southern provinces, will admit that he has made a meal, 
unless he has eaten a sufficient quantity of rice. Even at their grand 
festivals, where a great variety of dishes is prepared, they end with rice. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that they undervalue all other vegetable 
diets, and bestow so much pains to supply each member of their 
families with a sufficiency of rice.’—p. 228. 


It may be remarked in passing, that the European 
prejudices of the author are here pretty nearly as striking 
as the Asiatic ones of the Chinese. Grain according to 
him, means, it may be presumed, only wheat, barley, oats and 
rye; but rice is a grain or corn as well as any of these, and 
within thirty degrees of the equator throughout all Asia it takes 
the place of wheat, or is the most veils corn which is 
cultivated. ‘No Chinese,’ says the author, ‘in the southern 
provinces, will admit that he has made a meal unless he has 
eaten a sufficient quantity of rice.’ This is about the same kind 
of truism as it would be to say, that no Prussian or Englishman 
will admit that he has madea good meal unless he has eaten 
a sufficient quantity of rye or wheaten bread. 

The three southern provinces of Canton, Fuh-keen, and Che- 
keang, constitute a bold mountainous country, much varied by hill 
and dale, and, as will be shown by and by from some extracts 
from Mr. Gutzlaff’s book, in many parts highly picturesque 
and beautiful. The next province north of them, Sacabasn. 
the greatest and most populous in China, is of a very opposite 
character, and so to a considerable degree is that of its popula- 
tion. It contains the débouchements of the two great rivers 
which nearly traverse the whole empire from west to east, and is 
a flat, fertile, alluvial country. 


‘ The aspect of the country,’ says the author, ‘ here differs widely 
from Che-keang ; all is one fertile flat, not much above the level of the 
sea, well cultivated, without the least hill. The ravages occasioned 
by inundations are here very great, since no banks, made of this loamy 
soil, can resist the swollen river. In such low ground one would 
expect many meadows, but even the name of them is unknown. The 
Chinese have taken proper care to drain these marshy grounds of 
water, and to render them well adapted to the culture of rice, which 
requires alow and moist soil. They do not prize milk and butter, 
nor do they like to rear cattle for slaughter ; hence they would derive 
no advantage from meadows. But to procure the immediate necessary 
of life, rice, as well as to furnish their tribute of grain to the capital, 
which in this province is very considerable, all their energy is directed 
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to raise annually two crops of grain from this fertile soil, one of rice 
and another of wheat.’ 

‘ We visited some houses which are very spacious, serving at 
the same time for granaries and dwellings. ‘The natives are diminu- 
tive in size, and very dirty in their persons, as well as in their houses. 
They shewed very little curiosity or alarm at seeing us come suddenly 
uponthem. While walking through the luxuriant fields, then covered 
with a ripe crop of wheat, we saw everywhere the people busy gather- 
ing in their rich harvest. As far as the eye could reach over this ex- 
tensive plain, there was no spot bare of cultivation, or of exuberant 
vegetation. The dwellings were built in small clusters; the inha- 
bitants possessec just so much land as would maintain their families ; 
these hamlets we.2 very numerous,.’—p. 278. 


The same part of the country is again described thus.— 


‘In the evening we went to the opposite side of the river to visit 
some of the hamlets, scattered everywhere over this alluvial soil. The 
cottages are generally built among a cluster of trees, and would be 
very pleasant, if care were taken to keep them clean. But even the 
smell of the exhalations from the environs, is so offensive that one 
scarcely dares to enter. All the fields yield very good crops, but the 
number of the inhabitants is sufficient to consume their most abundant 
harvests. —p. 307. 


The character of the country and of the people, and the con- 
dition of the latter, differ materially in the northern from what 
they are in the southern provinces, and are all of them much 
inferior. 

‘ The entrance of the Pei-ho,’ says Mr. Gutzlaff describing the 
metropolitan province in a portion of it not 100 miles from the capital, 
‘ presents nothing but scenes of wretchedness ; and the whole adjacent 
country seemed to be as dreary as a desert. While the southern winds 
blow, the coast is often overflowed to a considerable extent ; and the 
country more inland affords very little to attract attention, being 
diversified only by stacks of salt, and by numerous tumuli which 
mark the abodes of the dead.’ 

‘ Most of the inhabitants, who reside near the shore, are poor 
fishermen; their food consists, almost exclusively, of Barbadoes 
millet*, boiled like rice, and mixed with water in various proportions, 
according to the circumstances of the individuals ;—if they are rich, 
the quantity of water is small; if poor, as is usually the case, 
the quantity is large. They eat with astonishing rapidity, cram- 
ming their mouths full of millet and vegetables, if they are fortunate 
enough to obtain any of the latter. Most of the inhabitants live in 
this way; and only a few persons who are wealthy, and the settlers 
from Keangnan, Fuh-keen, and Canton provinces, enjoy the luxury of 
rice. In a district so sterile as this, the poor inhabitants labour hard 


ad 





* Holcus Sorghum.—Reviewer. 
vol, xx1.— Westminster Review. 
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and to little purpose, in trying to obtain from the productions of the 
soil the means of subsistence.’ : 

‘The village of Ta-koo, near which we anchored, is a fair 
specimen of the architecture along the banks of the Pei-ho; and 
it is only on the banks of the river, throughout these dreary 
regions, that the people fix their dwellings. The houses are 
generally low and square, with high walls towards the streets ; they 
are well adapted to keep out the piercing cold of winter, but are 
constructed with little regard to convenience. The houses of all the 
inhabitants, however rich, are built of mud, excepting only those 
of the mandarins, which are of brick. The hovels of the poor have 
but one room, which is, at the same time, their dormitory, kitchen, 
apd parlour. In these mean abodes, which, to keep them warm, are 
oe up at all points, the people pass the dreary days of winter; and 
often with no other prespect than that of starving. Their chief 
enjoyment is the pipe. Rich individuals, to relieve the pressing wants 
of the populace, sometimes give them small quantities of warm 
millet ; and the emperor, to protect them againt the inclemency of 
the season, compassionately bestows on them a few jackets. 1 had 
much conversation with these people, who seemed to be rude but 
hardy, poor but Cheerful, and lively but quarrelsome. ‘The number of _ 
these wretched beings is very great, and many, it is said, perish an- 
nually by the cold of winter. On account of this overflowing popula- 
tion, wages are low, and provisions dear; most of the articles for do- 
mestic consumption are brought from other districts and provinces ; 
hence many of the necessaries of life, even such as fuel, are sold at an 
enormous price. It is happy for this barren region that it is situated 
in the vicinity of the capital; and that large quantities of silver, the 
chief article of exportation, are constantly flowing thither from the 
other parts of the empire.’ —p. 115. 


There appears some deficiency in the political economy of 
the missionary; it isa little @ Uantigue. The ‘ articles for do- 
mestic consumption which are brought from other districts and 
provinces, —for what are they brought in return? The ‘large 
—— of silver’ which so fortunately are constantly flowing 

rom the other parts of the empire,’—wherefore do they flow ? 
Nobody in this country but a Tory, will believe this takes place 
gratis. The people must therefore of necessity have large 
quantities of something; and they that have that, and are 
allowed by their mandarins to exchange it, are not necessarily 
poor. 

Even in point of physical appearance, there seems to be a 
considerable difference between the inhabitants of the southern 
and northern provinces. The author, in reference to the people 
of the district of Teen-tsin, makes the following observations 
on this subject.— 


‘ The features of the inhabitants of this district more resemble the 
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European than those of any Asiatics I have hitherto seen. ‘The eye 
had less of the depressed curve in the interior angle than what is com- 
mon, and so characteristic, in a Chinese countenance. And, as the 
countenance is often the index of the heart, so the character of these 
people is more congenial to the European, than is that of the inhabitants 
of the southern provinces. They are not void of courage; though 
they are too grovelling to undertake anything arduous or noble, and 
too narrow-minded to extend their views beyond their own proviace 
and the opposite kingdom of Corea. They are neat in their dress ; 
the furs which they wear are costly ; their food is simple ; and they 
are polite in their manners. The females are fair, and tidy in their 
appearance,—enjoy perfect liberty, and walk abroad as they please.’ 
p. 137. ' 

The difference.of soil and climate indeed, between the 
northern and southern provinces, independently altogether of 
political causes, are sufficient to produce a material difference 
in the physical and moral character of the people. The 
southern provinces have generally a mild or a warm climate, but 
the winter cold of the northern seems to be intense, and far 
beyond what is experienced in the corresponding latitude of 
Europe. 

‘ The 9th of November [1831],’ says Mr. Gutzlaff, when he was in 
about the 40th degree of latitude, ‘ was a very pleasant day ; but during 
the night the wind changed and a strong northerly breeze began to blow. 
In a few hours the rivers and creeks were frozen up. ‘The cold was 
so piercing, that I was obliged to take the most active exercise, in 
order to keep myself warm; while the Chinese around me, covered 
with rags and furs, lay down and kept themselves quiet.’—p. 147. 


On the 17th of the same month, and when as low as the 37th 
degree of latitude, there was a fall of snow. This has reference 
to the voyage performed in the junk ; but the cold experienced on 
that occasion was nothing in comparison with what was felt in 
the voyage of the Sylph in the samie latitude, in the end of No- 
vember and beginning of December. The ship struck on a 
sand-bank, and was in imminent peril of being wrecked. 

‘The next morning [November 29th, 1832],’ says Mr. Guizlaff, 
‘a fierce north wind blew from the ice-fields of Kamtchatka down the 
bay ; the water decreased, the ship fell over on her beam-ends, and 
all our Lascars were disabled by cold from doing any work.’ 

‘After having failed in all our efforts to get her off, a party of 
volunteers was made up, and departed for Kae-chow to procure assist- 
ance from the mandarins. ‘The land was more-than twenty-five miles 
distant, the cold was most intense, and we had thirteen helpless 
Lascars in the boat. Entirely covered with ice, we arrived at a head- 
land and were received most humanely by some fishermen and a 
priest, but found no mercy before the mandarins. One of the Lasears 
was frozen to death, the others were on the verge of eternity. —p. 422. 
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The ship happily got off the bank and when Mr. Gutzlaff and 
his companions returned they found her ‘ coated inside as well 
as outside with solid ice.’ The contrast exhibited here be- 
tween the puny natives of India and the robust inhabitants of 
Southern China is very remarkable. The latter suffer no more 
from the cold than Europeans would do under the same circum- 
stances, while the Indians are either destroyed or rendered 
wholly useless by it. 

The extensive emigration which takes place in China, is 
satisfactory proof that the population is pressing hard on the 
means of sdbaletente. It takes place however, only where the 
character of the people is most enterprising. The provinces of 
Canton, Fuh-keen, and Shan-tung, are the chief seats of it. Mr. 
Gutzlaff has some exceedingly interesting passages in reference 
to it. Speaking of the country near the celebrated emporium 
of Amoy, he observes ;— 

‘The whole adjacent country being sterile, forced the inhabitants 
to seek some means of subsistence. Endowed with an enterprising 
spirit and unwearied in the pursuit of gain, they visited all parts of the 
Chinese empire, gradually became bold sailors, and settled as merchants 
all along the coast. ‘Thus they colonized Formosa, which from that 
period to this has been their granary ; visited and settled in the Indian 
Archipelago, Cochin-China, and Siam. A population constantly over- 
flowing demanded constant resources for their subsistence, and this 
they found in colonization. This they have promoted all along the 
coast of China up to Mantchou Tartary. As soon as the colonists 
amass sufficient money they return home, which they leave again when 
all is spent.’ 

‘ This constant emigration of the male part of the people contri- 
butes very much to the destruction of domestic happiness. It isa 
general custom among them to drown a large proportion of the new- 
born female children. This unnatural custom is so common among 
them, that it is perpetrated without any feeling, and even in a laugh- 
ing mood; and to ask a man of any distinction whether he has daugh- 
ters, is a mark of great rudeness. Neither the government nor the 
moral sayings of their sages have put a stop to this nefarious custom. 
The father has authority over the lives of his children, and disposes of 
them according to his pleasure. The boys enjoy the greater share of 
paternal affection. Their birth is considered one of the greatest and 
most fortunate events in a family. They are cherished and indulged 
to a high degree ; and if the father dies, the son assumes a certain 
authority over his mother. There is also carried on a regular traffic 
in females. ‘These facts are as revolting to humanity as disgusting to 
detail.’ —p. 173. 


The emigration from Shan-tung is alluded to as follows.— 


‘The houses are built of granite, and covered with sea-weed : the 
people seemed very poor, and indeed poverty reigns all over Shan-tung 
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province. They are stronger, and apparently much more healthy than 
the inhabitants of the southern provinces ; but the females, on the con- 
trary, look pale and languid. Nothing can exceed the clownishness of 
these natives, who, though born in the land of Confucius, the great 
author of ceremonies, are regardless even of the common rules of 
decorum. The odour of garlic which proceeds from them keeps every 
stranger at a distance, and is often quite intolerable. But they are 
more honest than their southern countrymen; and, if well trained, 
would make good soldiers; for of all the Chinese which I have seen, 
they are the bravest. Necessity obliges them to seek the hospitable 
shores of Mantchou Tartary, where they find plenty of work and 
various means of subsistence. Thither they have lately flocked in 
great numbers, and formed very large colonies, which greatly contribute 
to the prosperity of both countries.’—p. 311. 


The character, employments, and mode of transporting the 
colonists, are thus described.— 

‘ All the districts belonging to Fuh-chow-Foo, to which Ting-hae 
likewise appertains, send forth a great number of colonists, who spare 
neither danger or toil to gain a scanty livelihood in their foreign homes. 
A part of their hard earnings is annually remitted to their kindred who 
are left in their native land ; and it is astonishing to see what hardships 
they will suffer, to procure and send home this pittance. A man of 
tried honesty is appointed to collect the individual subscriptions of the 
emigrants, who also engages to go home with them, and there make 
an equitable distribution to the donees. The subscriptions are regularly 
noted down, and a certain per-centage paid to this commissioner. 
Before he goes on board, a banquet is given by the subscribers, and 
then he embarks with all the wishes which human voices can utter, for 
his prosperous passage. On arriving at his native shores, he is wel- 
comed by all those who are anxiously waiting for this supply. The 
amount of these remittances is often large, and there are instances where 
junks have taken on board more than sixty thousand dollars for this 
purpose. Notwithstanding the great precaution taken to find a proper 
man for so important a trust, it often happens that he runs away with 
the money entrusted to him, and the poor families, whose sole depend- 
ence it was, are reduced to starvation. Good faith is surely not a 
virtue of which the Chinese can generally boast, though there are 
honourable individual exceptions; at the same time, it must be ad- 
mitted, that their affection towards their kindred is very strong ; 
neither time nor distance can withdraw their attention from the beloved 
objects they have left behind in their native land. If an emigrant can 
send but a dollar he will send it ; he will himself fast in order to save 
it; indeed, he will never send home a letter unless accompanied with 
some present ; he will rather entirely cease writing than send nothing 
more substantial than paper. There are also swindlers among the 
colonists, who, on their arrival from China, engage in extensive mer- 
cantile speculations, and having acquired credit, and got much pro- 
ai in their hands, either run away, or abide the consequences in a 
Jail. 
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‘ The condition of the emigrants in general, on their arrival in 
a foreign country, is most miserable, without clothing, or money for 
one day’s subsistence. Sometimes they have not money enough to pay 
their passage from home (six or twelve dollars,) and they become 
bondmen to anybody who pays this sum for them, or fall a prey to 
extortioners, who claim their services for more than a year. The 
junks which transport them in great numbers, remind one of an 
African slaver. The deck is filled with them, and there the’ poor 
wretches are exposed to the inclemency of the weather and without 
any shelter, for the cargo fills the junk below. Their food consists of 
dry rice and an allowance of water; but when the passages are very 
long, there is often a want of both, and many of them actually starve 
to death. As soon as they arrive, they fall with a ravenous appetite 
upon the fruits of India, and many die by dysentery and fever. The 
climate also has often an enervating effect upon them ; but they very 
soon recover from it, and resume their industrious habits’—p. 165. 


The junks transporting the emigrants reminded Mr. Gutzlaff of 
an African slaver; but this conveys rather an exaggerated view 
of the discomfort to which the emigrants are subjected, poe 
much more nearly resemble the vessels that transport Iris 
emigrants to America; and if it be considered that the voyage 
is always shorter, that it is commonly performed with a fair 
wind, that the climate is warm and congenial, and that there 
are neither women, boys, nor children among the emigrants, the 
Chinese probably suffer less misery than the Irish. The 
Chinese emigrations are of a very peculiar character. No 
women ever emigrate ; and among the males it is very rare that 
there is any one under twenty years of age. Then the whole 
consist of the labouring class of society, for no capitalist ever 
emigrates, unless under this head is imcluded the rare occur- 
rence of a few wealthy individuals who have formed their per- 
manent domicile abroad and are returning to it from a tem- 
porary visit to their relatives in China. A single junk has been 
known to convey 1200 emigrants, and from 500 to 900 are not 
unfrequent. All those who quit China, do it with an intention 
of returning ; but from one cause or another, not one in a 
hundred ever does so. 

The author has furnished materials for giving a fair estimate 
of the character of the Chinese government. Its results prove 
that it is, on the whole, by far the best Asiatic government in 
Asia. It is better than any of the Mohammedan despotisms ; it 
is better than any government which the Hindus ever possessed ; 
and it is immeasurably preferable to the Theocracies of the 
Birmans, Siamese, and other Hindu-Chinese nations. The 
absence of a powerful and influential priesthood, and the absence 
of a hereditary and privileged aristocracy, as well as of petty 
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principalities with delegated and hereditary authority, may be 
stated as among the leading causes which have conduced to 
produce the prosperity of the Chinese empire as we see it. The 
civilization of China is of very old standing, and may be con- 
sidered as the creature of some forty centuries. It is probable 
that it never attained so great an height as at the present 
moment. With the exception of a few partial insurrections, the 
country has enjoyed freedom from foreign invasions, and internal 
peace, for a full century and a half, A vast increase has taken 
place in the cultivation and population. Emigration is carried 
to a greater extent than ever it was before; and the foreign 
trade, more important to China than the Chiuese are willing to 
allow, or than is generally believed, is at the present moment 
carried to an extent quite unprecedented in all former periods 
of Chinese history. If proofs of the superiority of the govern- 
ment of the Chinese to that of other Asiatics be required, they 
are at once exhibited in the greater industry and ingenuity of 
the people, their greater advances in the common and useful 
arts, and in wealth; results which could only have been pro- 
duced by institutions competent to give a fair share of security 
to life and property. But there are many drawbacks against 
this picture of the xesults of the Chinese administration. 
The rigid discipline of the Chinese institutions, while it is com- 
petent to secure life and property, has broken the courage of 
the people, rendered the upper classes corrupt, mendacious, 
and cowardly beyond precedent ; the lower classes generally 
timid and slavish; and all classes gross and sensual beyond 
the example of other nations. To this probably it may be 
ascribed, that the Chinese are of all nations the least imagin- 
ative. Their literature, if we except their chronology and 
statistics, which are respectable, is contemptible. ‘Their poetry 
is below the rank of what would serve for the pufling adver- 
tisement of an European newspaper. Their painting and 
sculpture do not belong to the fine, but to the very coarsest of 
arts. Both of them would disgrace a sign-post. Such, in 
works of imagination, is the condition of a people who are skilful 
agricuJturists, tolerable gardeners, acute merchants, who grow 
and manufacture the only good tea in the world, who make 
good porcelain, and manufacture good silks, and who did so for 
several thousand years before the arts were known to European 
nations, and who were in full possession of the arts of fabri- 
cating paper and of printing, for many generations before they 
were invented in Europe. . 
The government of China, as is pretty well known, is what is 
called patriarchal, But it is patriarchal on the largest scale of 
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which there is any record, for the family consists of between 
three and four hundred millions of inmates. China may be con- 
sidered as a huge school-house, the master having the birch con- 
stantly in his hand, frequently using it, and delegating his autho- 
rity to a couple of millions of ushers, who are equally liberal in 
its application. But the rod, although the chief, is not the only 
instrument of government. There is the cangue or wooden 
ruff, a kind of portable stocks or pillory, very convenient to 
the executors d the law but exceedingly inconvenient to the 
wearer, who can neither sleep nor lie down for it. ‘Then there 
is imprisonment in cages; furthermore decapitation, not how- 
ever very frequent ; and in extreme cases there is crucifixion, 
or as it is technically called, the death by painful and slow 
means. Then finally, there is extortion, fining, confiscation, 
and banishment to Testers, chiefly inflicted as a punishment 
on the natives of the warm regions of the south. 

The grand panacea however, after all, is the rod. The 
general application of this vigorous instrument of administra- 
tion, is by no means confined to China, but embraces without 
exception every country of the East, from Japan to Bengal, 
including about 500,000,000 of people, or more than half the 
human race. There the rod, under its various appellations of 
bamboo, cane, cudgel, or birch, is actively at work from morn- 
ing till night, and afterwards from night till morning. The Grand 
Patriarch canes his first minister; the Prime Minister canes 
the Secretary of State ; the Secretaries of State admonish Lords 
of the Treasury by belabouring their backs; these enforce 
their orders to the First Lord of the Admiralty by applying 
what is equal to a cat-o’-nine-tails.. Generals cane field- 
officers, and field-officers the captains and subalterns. Of 
course the common soldiers of the Celestial army are caned 
ad libitum by everybody. Then husbands cane their wives, 
and wives cane their children. In short, the Chinese and their 
neighbours may be truly described as well-flogged nations. In 
Mr. Gutzlaff’s voyages the illustrations of the application of the 
bamboo are very frequent,—so frequent indeed, that the traveller 
seems not to have had time to particularize them, in so far as the 
Chinese themselves are concerned. In Corea however, he gives 
a sample.— 


‘ Meanwhile the two mandarins, one of the military class, whose 
surname was Kin, and the other of the literary class, surnamed 
Le, both made their appearance, sitting on an open sedan chair, car- 
ried by four men. They immediately ordered that the sentinel sta- 
tioned at the lanes, who had suffered us to proceed so far, should be 
punished. The poor fellow threw himself down upon the ground, be- 
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fore the chair, and awaited his punishment, which was to be inflicted 
by blows, with an instrument similar to an oar. At this critical mo- 
ment, we interceded, and told the mandarins, that if this innocent man 
was punished on account of us, we should immediately withdraw. 
Such an interposition had the desired effect, and the soldiers desisted 
from inflicting the punishment. The spectators were delighted with 
this act of humanity, and we were now going to transact our business. 
But the mandarins ordered that a shed should be set up on the beach, 
and mats spread on the sand, for us to sit upon, whilst our hosts had 
seated themselves on tiger skins. We very soon explained to them 
that such incivility, in not permitting us to enter a house to settle 
public affairs, quite surprised us; and that, if our letters and presents 
could not be respectfully received, we were ready to withdraw. This 
had the desired effect. They sent one of their creatures to an empty 
house, and finally introduced us to the outside of one, where we 
squatted down upon the “ sloping place.” Before we entered, a poor 
fellow was seized, laid prostrate before the mandarins, and received two 
strokes over his thighs, under the pretence of improper behaviour in 
public business, but, in reality, to impress us with due awe of mandarin 
authority.’—p. 334. 


A little flagellation seems to be a necessary prelude to the 
commencement of all important business among the Chinese. 
To do them justice, the punishment is always inflicted with due 
regularity and discretion. The party flagellated is laid, or lays 
himself, or herself, firm on the ground, and the blows are 
inflicted in this position on the fleshiest part of the human 
body, without regard to age or sex. 

The corruption of the Chinese officers is matter of old fame 
and notoriety. Hourly proofs of it are exhibited in every 
branch of the administration. The foreign trade is a capital 
example. Opium is at the present moment smuggled into the 
country to the annual value of three millions and a half sterling, 
and the consumption of this article is advancing yearly with an 
extraordinary rapidity; although the use of the drug is in 
contravention of the laws of the empire,—although annual 
edicts are issued against it,—and although within the last two 
years the Emperor lost his son and heir by the excessive use 
of the drug, and consequently felt himself sore, angry, and 
insulted by this contraband trade. The trade owes its existence 
no doubt in a good measure, to the extreme cowardice of the 
naval and fiscal establishments of the government ; but far more 
to the corruption of the public officers, who are known to share 
regularly and largely in the profits of the smugglers. The joint 
export and import trade of European nations with China, cannot 
at present be estimated at a lower value than twelve millions 
sterling per annum. The imperial revenue derived from this 
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great trade does not exceed 300,000/, per annum. Every ship, 
as is known, pays a tonnage duty, ol a specific present, with- 
out regard to her buithen. Now these two items alone united, 
ought to yield to the imperial treasury yearly, upon the total 
foreign tonnage, about 100,000/., or one-third of the whole 
amount. But besides this, there are duties of import and of 
export upon almost every article, very considerable, but the 
rates of which it has been found impossible to determine, owing 
to the complexity of the system, evidently adopted or perse- 
vered in for the purpose of covering extortion, fraud, and mal- 
versation. Upon most articles of import it does not appear to 
amount to less than twenty per cent. Were the trade therefore 
in all its branches legal, and the duties faithfully accounted 
for, the duties on imports alone ought to afford to the public 
treasury 1,200,000/. The duties on exports do not appear to be 
less than ten per cent. This ought to yield 600,000/.; and the 
whole revenue, therefore, including the 100,000/. for tonnage, 
&c. ought to border upon two millions per annum ; but as it is 
only 300,000/., it is clear that through malversation and conni- 
vance at smuggling, there is received by the public officers, 
independent of innumerable and heavy fees, at least a million 
and a half sterling. The public offices of Canton are conse- 


quently the best paid in the Empire, and are in ~~ request at 


the Court of Pekin; and the emoluments of the Governor and 
Intendant of the Port are so great, that few are allowed to 
continue in this situation above two or three years. 

The low pay of the inferior officers of the Chinese government 
seems, of itself, to be a suflicient provocation to extortion and 
peculation ; but in the state of morals in China, and in the ab- 
sence of all public opinion, it is not likely that any amount of 
salary, however large, would insure purity in the administration 
of the laws. Some of the higher officers of the state are not 
inadequately rewarded by fixed salaries ; of which the following 
are examples.— 


ZL: 

The governor of Petchelee ee ee «+ 4,800 
The treasurer of ditto oe ee oe 
The governor of the province of Keang-soo ee 
The superintendent of the rivers of Keang-nan_ .. 
The superintendent of transport on the grand canal — 2,800 
The governor of Fuh-keen oo ee -» 5,400 
The chancellor of Fuh-keen .. a oe 1,200 
The general commanding the garrison of the city 

of Fuh-chow oe ee ee ee 480 
The lieutenant-governor of Che-keang +e 
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The governor of Canton oe oe «» 4,500 
The lieutenant-governor of ditto ee ~- $,900° 

The officers of the different provinces appear to be paid in 
proportion to the population of each. Some of the great pro- 
vinces are, for the purposes of administration, divided into two ; 
while two small provinces are commonly united under one local 
administration. Upon the whole, the Chinese salaries, although 
respectable, are not for magnitude comparable to those of the 
English. Thus, the Chancellor of Great Britain, with fourteen 
millions of inhabitants, has a salary of 15,000/. per annum ; 
whereas the Chancellor of the imperial province of Petchelee, 
with double the number of people, has only 1200/, or less than 
one month's salary of the British Chancellor; and not a word 
is said in China about retiring pensions, all being too happy to 
be allowed to quit office with their heads on their shoulders. 

The government of China is, in theory, paternal and pro- 
tective. When the country is visited by public calamities, such 
as scarcities, famines, and insurrections, the Emperor assumes 
the whole blame to himself; he acknowledges that he has not 
been sufticiently vigilant in the discharge of his public duties, 
or attentive in the performance of his devotions, and he pro- 
mises amendment for the future; he distributes titles and 
rewards merit, and condescends to the most minute scrutiny 
into the private affairs of his people. All this while, however, 
he and _ his officers go on in the usual course, fleecing his peo- 
ple, deterred only from pushing matters to the last extremity 
by the terror of insurrection. 

‘In one of the houses,’ says Mr. Gutzlaff when he is giving the 
narrative of a visit to the coast of Keang-nan, ‘ we saw stuck up a 
yellow paper given by the emperor, in token of his great respect 
towards an aged pair, who had lived a hundred years. This paper, 
with a large present, had been granted upon the representation of the 
local magistrate, who highly extolled this faithful pair. In reading the 
excellent sentiments contained in the paper, one could not avoid 
thinking that paternal government does really exist in theory, and 
that an occasional show is made in practice. I have often made these 
remarks to the natives, and exhorted them to value a national govern- 
ment founded on such amiable principles. They always laughed 
heartily at these remarks, and ascribed them either to my ignorance 
or egregious stupidity. ‘‘ Our rulers,” say they, ‘‘ want money, and 
care little about the means by which it is obtained. If you know this, 
you know the principles and practice of our government.’’"—p. 280. 

The missionary, for any novelty, might have been in the 
home dominions of the ‘ Defender of the Faith.” 





* Companion to the Chinese Kalendar. 
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The Chinese army is wonderful for its numbers, but far more 
wonderful for its pusillanimity and inefficiency. The men are 
badly paid, and worse armed,—some with bad matchlocks, some 
with spears, and some with bows and arrows. It is, however, 
regularly a standing army, composed of conscripts drawn from 
the mass of the people, and in its higher departments at least, 
officered by Tartars, whose courage seems at present to be pretty 
nearly on a level with that of the Chinese themselves. The 
fortresses are unskilfully constructed, and allowed to crumble to 
pieces. The artillery 1s miserable. It = be suspected that 
the military force employed on the northern frontier is somewhat 
braver and more efficient than that which has been generally 
— to Europeans in the southern provinces. This may 

e collected to be the case, from the distant conquests achieved 
by the Chinese of late years over the Mohammedan Tartars of 
Kasghar and Turkistan, and over the people of Tibet, until their 
frontier has almost touched that of the British provinces in 
Bengal ; as well as from their capacity of maintaining ee 
over the Mantchou tribes. Yet after all, this may be muc 
more owing to the superior resources of the Chinese which 
enable them to maintain a superior army in the field, and of 
bribery and other forms of chsh management, than to discipline 
and bravery. Mr. Gutzlaff in his account of the great com- 
mercial emporium of Shang-hae, — a vivid picture of the 
condition of the military force in China.— 


‘We visited,’ he says, ‘the fort on the left side, and saw the 
internal economy of the defences of the country. It was a very mas- 
sive structure, and they had done their best to arrange the batteries ; 
yet the most despicable force could take it, for they have no skill in 
fortification, but place their whole reliance on the thickness of the 
ramparts and walls. With the slightest inspection we perceived that 
both the forts were constructed after the European model, which they 
had probably received from the Jesuits. Though the river is here 
more than two miles broad, these forts might command it if the 
cannon carried to any considerable distance. But the powder is 
very bad, the guns are ill served and worse directed, their touch-holes 
are often very wide, they are made without proportion, and I am fully 
persuaded that some of them would more endanger the gunner’s life 
than his at whom they were aimed. From the long peace which China 
has enjoyed, all their military works have fallen into decay. They even 
seem anxious that all should crumble to dust, and that wars should 
be blotted from remembrance. As far back as Chinese history informs, 
this empire was never so large as at this moment. The reigning Tar- 
tar family has grasped dominion in every direction, and been success- 
ful in all their ambitious enterprises. That so happy a termination of 
their warlike exploits should suggest to them that the nation is invin- 
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cible, and can defend itself without fortifications, is not surprising. 
Their contempt of European tactics, without the aid of which they 
rendered whole nations, north and west of China, tributary, is as 
natural as the Turkish military bigotry, while they vanquished 
Europe.’ 

‘ Notwithstanding, it is really difficult to ascertain the means by 
which so extensive an empire is kept together. Persons in the least 
acquainted with Chinese institutions, can by no means ascribe it to the 
wisdom of the theoretical laws of the Celestial Empire. Many of them 
read excellently, but cannot be reduced to practice, because they are 
not adapted to existing circumstances. Others are trampled on both 
by mandarins and people, and few are strictly observed. Nor can we 
ascribe this political phenomenon to the internal vigour of the dynasty. 
So far as I have known the Tartars, they are great cowards, and they 
have received their political lessons from the Chinese. Apparently, 
the principal means which confirm their administration are bribes, 
which are profusely distributed to those who have the disposition to 
question their authority, and the power to enforce this questioning.’— 
p. 293. 


The true cause of the facility of governing China arises out 
of the docility, peaceful and industrious habits, and timid and 
unwarlike character of its inhabitants. A few Tartar shepherds 
lead them or drive them almost as quietly and with as little 
trouble, as they guided their own flocks of sheep in their native 
steppes. Had not the Chinese, by the discipline of ages, been 
rendered among the most yielding and obsequious of mankind, 
it would have been utterly impossible for a few rude and un- 
skilful strangers to have maintained authority over them for 
more than two centuries, and in nearly all this time to have held 
them under a single administration. The Chinese government 
is maintained in its integrity on the same prittciple, but carried 
to a greater length, with that by which the English maintain 
their supremacy over 120,000,000 of Indians, In both cases, 
the docility and industry of the conquered people yield the re- 
sources which enable the conquerors to maintain their authority 
over them. But the task of the English is by far the most dif- 
ficult of the two; for their subjects are less industrious but 
more warlike than those of the Mantchous. The account how- 
ever is more than balanced by the superior skill, courage, 
and civilization of the English. It is clear that a comparative 
handful of warlike barbarians, would have easily baffled the 
power both of the one set of conquerors and of the other. 

There is one passage more which may be extracted from Mr. 
Gutzlaff’s narrative, peculiarly characteristic of the military 
prowess of the Chinese.— 


‘ As soon,’ he says, ‘ as we had left the harbour [of Shang-hae], they 
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fired most valiantly, leaving us no doubt of their heroism ; the mili- 
tary camps were immediately withdrawn, and the mandarins no doubt 
began to breathe freely. Had we come hither as enemies, the whole 
army would not have resisted half an hour, for they were all dispirited ; 
and the mandarins went so far as to report that one soldier had actu- 
ally died at the sight of our second mate: the war-boats are unable'to 
keep out the smallest well-armed ship; and the people highly dis- 
approve of the restrictions upon trade. All this we have fully ascer- 
tained, and make report of it to draw the attention of missionaries, as 
well as merchants, to this interesting field. At the same time, we 
should highly disapprove of violent measures to obtain an object, 
which might be gained by firmness and resolution.’—p. 310. 

In matters theological, the Chinese may be described as an 
irreligious yet a superstitious people. But among their many 
superstitions, it must be allowed that there are none which are 
bloody, cruel, or very offensive. The great object is to pro- 
pitiate the good-will of benignant spirits, and to deprecate the 
wrath of evil ones. With this view hogs and poultry are sacri- 
ficed, and corn and fruits are deposited at the shrines of certain 
idols; but the necessaries of life are far too precious in China 
to afford throwing these good things away, and consequently 
they are invariably devoured by the votaries. The sacrifice is 
only distinct from the feast, where the necessaries of life are 
abundant, as among the Siamese, Birmans, and others, with 
whom it is held in abomination to use food once offered to the 
gods, The Chinese, like the Greeks and Romans, exhibit plays 
in honour of their gods; and a frequent and cheap form of pro- 
pitiating their gods, or invoking the manes of their ancestors, is 
to burn incense-rods or bits of paper covered with tinsel, or to 
strew the latter upon the ground, or throw them into the water. 

There are three forms of worship prevalent among the Chi- 
nese. The religion of Confucius, or the worship of the elements 
or joint powers of earth and sky,—this is the fashionable 
religion among the learned. Then there is the religion of Taou, 
a sort of mysticism, less prevalent. And the worship of Budha 
or Fo, imported from India, and a favourite with the vulgar. 
The introduction of these three forms of worship appears to be 
nearly cozval, and took place shortly after the Christian era. 
The veneration and worship of ancestors are common alike to 
the three religions. The notions of the Chinese respecting the 
unity of the Deity are very imperfect. — 

‘ There is,’ says Mr. Gutzlaff, ‘ strictly speaking, no state religion: 
The Confucians are latitudinarians ; yet there are certain rites pre- 
scribed which must be observed by all who are in the service of the 
government [4 Test!-Act, by the head of Confucius!|. The emperor 
himself very solemnly worships heaven and earth (Teen-te); the 
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provincial governors, the gods of the land (Shay and Tseih), with all 
the spirits presiding over the elements; the queen of heaven, (Teen- 
how), who, with Lung-wang, rules also over the sea ; the god of war, 
(Kwan-te) ; and, above all, Confucius, and the gods of literature. The 
worship of their ancestors is observed by the literati with far greater 
strictness than by the common people. Thus we meet atheism in 
league with polytheism, and both in opposition to true religion.’— 
p. 378. 


‘ Their fears and hopes,’ adds the author, ‘ terminate with this 
life.’ But this, it may be suspected, is too sweeping a conclu- 
sion with respect to the whole of the Chinese people. The fol- 
lowers of Budha, as every one knows, believe in a state of 
future rewards and punishments; and the universality of the 
worship of the spirits of ancestors, shows that the people gene- 
rally, in one shape or other do the same thing. The disbelief, 
or rather the want of knowledge, of the unity of the Deity, 
originates among the Chinese, not from the exercise of their 
reason, but from ignorance or confusion of ideas, and above all, 
from indifference to such questions. Certainly there are some 
among them who are ina state of great doubt concerning the 
existence of a future state; but they are not for this reason to be 
accounted atheists, any more than the ancient Jews, who in this 
matter were exactly in the same predicament. 

The character of Chinese religion is by Mr. Gutzlaff depicted 
in the following paragragh.— 

‘ Astrology, divination, geomancy, and necromancy, prevail every- 
where in China. Though some of these practices are forbidden by the 
government, yet the prohibitions are never carried into effect. ‘The 
Chinese wear amulets, have tutelar deities, enchanted grounds, &c. 
all the offspring of blind superstition. We lament the deep degrada- 
tion of human nature in a nation endowed with sound understanding, 
and no wise destitute of reflecting minds. We, at the same time, can- 
not avoid noticing their general apathy towards all religious subjects. 
They are religious, because custom bids them to be so. Forms and 
ceremonies are the whole which occupy their minds, their hearts 
scarcely ever participate in any religious worship. That the doctrines 
of Confucius have greatly contributed to form the national character 
in this respect, is doubtless the fact. With him every thing is form, 
and the outward ceremony is worship. Farthly pursuits fill the whole 
mind of a Chinese; to gain money, to obtain honour. to see his name 
propagated in his offspring, are the objects for which he constantly 
strives. When he has gained his end, he relaxes in energy, and 
calmly enjoys his felicity. He dreads death as the destroyer of all 
bliss, and frequently builds splendid temples to avert the indignation 
of the gods on account of his ill-gotten gain. ‘There are few excep- 
tions to this general assertion, that, in religious matters, the Chinese 
are among the most indifferent people on the earth.’—p. 389. 
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The religion of Budha, although often decried by the govern- 
ment as a dangerous doctrine, because, it may be presumed, it 
takes a stronger hold of the imagination than either of the other 
forms of worship, appears to be more common and flourishing 
in some parts of China than is generally suspected. Mr. Gutz- 
laff and his companions found one island of the Chu-san group, 
in the latitude of 30° 3’, wholly occupied by the priests and 
temples of this form of worship ; and the following description is 
given of it, in the narrative of the voyage of the Sylph.— 


‘ At a distance, the island appeared barren and scarcely habitable, 
but as we approached it, we observed very prominent buildings, and 
large glittering domes. A temple built on a projecting rock, beneath 
which the foaming sea dashed, gave us some idea of the genius of its 
inhabitants, in thus selecting the must attractive spot to celebrate the 
orgies of idolatry. We were quite engaged in viewing a large building 
situated in a grove, when we observed some priests of Budha walking 
along the shore, attracted by the novel sight of a ship. Scarcely had 
we landed when another party of priests, in common garbs and very 
filthy, hastened down tous, chanting hymns. When some books were 
offered them, they exclaimed, ‘‘ Praise be to Budha,” and eagerly took 
every volume which I had. We then ascended to a large temple sur- 
rounded by trees and bamboo. An elegant portal and magnificent gate 
brought us into alarge court, which was surrounded with a long row 
of buildings—not unlike barracks,—but the dwellings of the priests. 
On entering it, the huge images of Budha and his disciples, the 
representations of Kwan-yin, the goddess of mercy, and other deformed 
idols, with the spacious and well adorned halls, exhibit an imposing 
sight to the foreign spectator. With what feelings ought a missionary 
to be impressed when he sees so great a nation under the abject con- 
trol of disgusting idolatry? Whilst walking here, I was strongly 
reminded of Paul in Athens, when he was passing among their tem- 
ples, and saw an altar dedicated ‘‘To the unknown God.” For here 
we also found both a small hall and an altar.covered with white cloth, 
allotted to the same purpose. I addressed the priests, who followed 
us in crowds, for several hundreds belong to this temple ; they gave 
the assent of indifference to my sayings, and fixed their whole atten- 
tion upon the examination of our clothes. It was satisfactory, how- 
ever, to see that the major and intelligent part of them were so eagerly 
reading our books, that they could not find a few moments even to 
look at us. ‘The treatise which pleased them most, was a dialogue 
between Changand Yuen, the one a Christian and the other an ignorant 
heathen. This work of the late much-lamented Dr. Milne, contains 
very pointed and just remarks, and has always been a favourite book 
among the Chinese readers.” 

‘The high priest requested an interview. He was an old deaf 
man, who seemed to have very little authority, and his remarks were 
common-place enough. Though the people seemed to be greatly 
embarrassed at our unexpected appearance, their apprehensions 
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gradually subsided ; meanwhile we had the pleasure of seeing our 
ship coming to anchor in the roads. Having therefore renewed my 
stock of books with a larger store, I went again on shore. At 
this time-the demand was much greater, and I was almost over- 
whelmed by the numbers of priests who ran down upon us, earnestly 
begging at least a short tract, of which I had taken great quantities 
with me; I was very soon stripped of all, and had to refuse numerous 
applications.’ 

‘We afterwards followed a paved road, discovering several other 
small temples, till we came to some large rocks, on which we 
found several inscriptions hewn in very large letters. One of them 
stated that China has sages! The excavations were filled with small 
gilt idols and superscriptions. Ona sudden we came in sight of a 
still larger temple, with yellow tiles, by which we immediately recog- 
nised it as imperial. A bridge, very tastefully built over an artificial 
tank, led to an extensive area paved with quarried stones. Though 
the same archichecture reigned in the structure of this larger building 
as in the others, we could distinguish a superior taste and a higher 
finish. ‘The idols were the same, but their votaries were far more 
numerous ; indeed this is the largest temple I have ever seen. The 
halls being arranged with all the tinsel of idolatry, presented numerous 
specimens of Chinese art.’ . 

‘These colossal images were made of clay, and tolerably well 
gilt. There were great drums and large bells in the temple. We 
were present at the vespers of the priests, which they chaunted 
in the Pali language, not unlike the Latin service of the Romish 
church. They held their rosaries in their hands, which rested folded 
upon their breasts; one of them had a small bell, by the tinkling 
of which their service was regulated ; and they occasionally beat the 
drum and large bell to rouse Budha to attend to their prayers. The 
same words were a hundred times repeated. None of the officiating 
personages showed any interest in the ceremonies, for some were 
looking around, laughing and joking, whilst others muttered their 
prayers. The few people who were present, not to attend the worship 
but merely to gaze at us, did not seem in the least degree to feel the 
solemnity of the service. Though we were in a dark hall, standing 
before the largest image of Budha, there was nothing impressive ; 
even our English sailors were disgusted with the scene. Several times 
I raised my voice to invite all to adore God in spirit and in truth, but 
the minds of the priests seemed callous, and a mere assent was all 
which this exhortation produced. Though the government sometimes 
decries Budhism as a dangerous doctrine, we saw papers stuck up, 
wherein the people were exhorted to repair to these temples in order 
to propitiate heaven to grant a fertile spring ; and these exhortations 
were issued by the emperor himself. What inconsistency !’ 

‘ This temple was built ag the time of the Leang dynasty, several’ 
centuries ago (about a.p. 550,) but it has undergone great repairs; and 
both under the last and present dynasties enjoyed the imperial patronage. 
It was erected to emblazon the glorious deeds of the goddess of mercy, 

VoL. xx1.— Westminster Review. R 
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who is said to have honoured this spot with her presence. On the 
island are two large, and sixty small temples, whieh are all built in 
the same style, and the idol of Kwan-yin holds a prominent station 
among her competitors. We were told, that, apon a spot not exceed- 
ing twelve miles square, (for this appears to be the extent of the 
island,) 2,000 priests were living. No females are allowed to live 
on the island, nor are any laymen seffered to reside here, unless they 
be in the service of the priests. ‘To maintain this numerous train 
of idlers, lands on the opposite island have been allotted for their ase, 
which they farm out; but as this is still inadequate, they go upon 
begging expeditions not only into the surrownding provinces, but 
even as far as Siam. Front its being a place of pilgrimage also the 
priests derive great profits. Many rich persons, and especially success~_ 
fal captains, repair thither to express their gratitade and spend their 
money in this delightful spot. For this reason the priests have large 
halls and keep a regular establishment, though they themselves live 
ona very sparing diet. We never saw them use any meat; few are 
decently dressed ; and the greater part are very ignorant, even respect- 
ing their own tenets. We saw many young finé-looking children, whom 
they had bouglit to initiate them early into the mysteries of Budhism. 
They complained bitterly of the utter decay of their establishment, 
and were anxious to obtain from us some gift. To every person who 
visits this island, it appears at first like a fairy land, so romantic is 
every thing which meets the eye. Those large inscriptions hewn in 
solid granite, the many temples which appear in every direction, the 
highly picturesque scenery itself, with its many-peaked, riven, and 
detached rocks, and above all a stately mausoleum, the largest which 
I have ever seen, containing the bones and ashes of thousands of 
priests, quite bewilder the imagination.’—p. 438. 


How like are man’s ways in one country, to his ways in an- 
other. What did the missionary find here, that he might not 
have seen in Italy or Spain; though he does not appear to 
have found it out? 

It has been already stated, that there is no hereditary priest- 
hood, no richly-endowed religion at all, and no state religion 
in China; and to their absence, without doubt, may be 
ascribed much of that ingenuity, industry, and civilization 
which distinguish the Chinese beyond other Asiatic nations. 
The Chinese, indeed, may be thought to carry their distaste to 
the owen ener too far. The clergy of China are in fact 
despised and looked upon as among the lowest of the people ; 
and there is nothing known of thew habits and acquirements 
which should entitle them to a higher rank in society. 
In truth, they are little better than what our old English calls 
‘sturdy and valiant beggars ;’ and it is natural enough that 
beggars of whatever order, should be little respected among an 
eminently industrious people. They seem generally to be looked 
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upon, and indeed generally to be employed, in the same manner 
as gipsies and fortune-tellers are looked upon, and employed by 
ourselves. The vulgar believe and have recourse to them, 
without respecting them ; and the educated classes neither 
believe them nor employ them. 


‘ The natives here,’ says Mr. Gutzlaff speaking of those of the 
metropolitan port of Teen-tsin, ‘ seemed to be no bigots in religion. 
Their priests were poorly fed, and their temples in bad repair [an 
odd argument in its converse}. The priests wear all kinds of clothing ; 
and, except by their shaved heads, can scarcely be distinguished from 
the common people. Frequently I have seen them come on board 
the junk to beg a little rice, and recite their prayers, with a view to 
obtain money. But, notwithstanding the degradation of the priests, 
and the utter contempt in which their principles und precepts are held, 
every house has its /ares, its sacrifices, and offerings ; and devotions, 
if such they may be called, are performed with more strictness even 
than by the inhabitants of the southern provinces.’—p. 138. 


In China, there are found a few Christians, a few Mohammed- 
ans, and a still smaller number of Jews. The Christians are the 
descendants of the converts made by the Jesuits in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. The Mohammedansare natives 
of Turkistan, and a few of them were encountered by the 
voyagers. The Jews have a single synagogue at Kae-fang-foo, 
the capital of the province of Honan, and are supposed to have 
come to China two centuries before the Christian era. In China 
every new sect, or heresy from one of the established religions, 
is either persecuted or liable to persecution, and the Emperor 
is constantly issuing edicts against them. Notwithstanding the 
indifference of the Chinese, under ordinary circumstances, to 
religious opinion, this matter is easily accounted for. Innova- 
tion is commonly hateful to every established government, and 
above all, hateful to a despotic government like that of China, 
sensible of its own infirmity. To be able to throw off the tram- 
mels of the established superstitions, indicates a dangerous spirit; 
and although the innovation be only ina matter of doctrine or 
opinion, the Chinese government is fully aware that religious 
reform is ever accompanied by a desire for political reform. 
A heresy in philosophy can | probably share the same fate 
in China as a heresy in religion, and for the same reason. It 
would imply that men dared to think for themselves, which 
would be a treason not to be endured. 

The commerce of China is to this nation at the present 
moment a question of peculiar interest and importance, and the 
natratives of Mr. Gutzlaff afford some valuable notiwes res peeting 
it. The native trade may first be referred to. The author sailed 
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in a Chinese junk ; associated entirely with its crew ; and being 
well acquainted with the language and writings of the people, 
his testimony is of course of very high value. In describing 
the trade with Siam, the most important branch of the native 
foreign trade of China, he has the following observations. — 


* They [the Chinese traders] select the export cargo according to 
their several places of destination, and leave Siam in the last of May, 
in June, and in July. ‘These vessels [the Chinese junks] are about 
eighty in number. .They are called Pak-tow-sun, (or Pih-tow-chuen, 
white heated vessels), are usually built in Siam, and are of about 290 or 
300 tons, manned by Chaou-chow men from the eastern district of 
Canton province. The major part of these junks are owned either by 
Chinese settlers at Bankok or by Siamese nobles. The former put on 
board, as supercargo, some relative of their own, generally a young 
man, who has married one of their daughters ; the latter take surety of 
the relatives of the person whom they appoint supercargo. If any thing 
happens to the junk, the individuals who secured her are held respon- 
sible, and are often, very unjustly, thrown into prison. Though the 
trade to the Indian Archipelago is not so important, yet about thirty 
or forty vessels are annually despatched thither from Siam.’ 

* Chinese vessels have generally a captain, who might more properly 
be styled a super-cargo. Whether the owner or not, he has charge of 
the whole of the cargo, buys and sells as circumstances require ; but 
has no command whatever over the sailing of the ship. This is the 
business of the Ho-chang or pilot. During the whole voyage, to observe 
the shores and promontories are the principal objects which occupy his 
attention, day and night. He sits steadily on the side of the ship, and 
sleeps when standing, just as it suits his convenience. Though he has, 
nominally, the command over the sailors, yet they obey him only when 
they find it agreeable to their own wishes ; and they scold and brave 
him, just as if he belonged to their own company. Next to the pilot 
(or mate) is the To-kung (helmsman), who manages the sailing of the 
ship; there are a few men under his immediate command. There 
are, besides, two clerks ; one to keep the accounts, and the other to 
superintend the cargo that is put on board. Also, a comprador, to 
purchase provisions ; and a Heang-kung, (or priest), who attends the 
idols, and burns, every morning, a certain quantity of incense, and of 
gold and silver paper. The sailors are divided into two classes ; a few 
called Tow-muh (or head men), have charge of the anchor, sails, &c. ; 
and the rest, called Ho-ke, (or comrades), perform the menial work, 
such as pulling ropes, and heaving the anchor. A cook and some bar- 
bers make up the remainder of the crew.’ 

* All these personages, except the second class of sailors, have 
eabins ; long, narrow holes, in which one may stretch himself, 
but cannot stand erect. If any person wishes to go as a 
passenger, he must apply to the Tow-muh, in order to hire 
one of their cabins, which they let on such conditions as they 
please. In fact, the sailors exercise full control over the vessel, and 
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oppose every measure which they think may prove injurious to their 
own interest; so that even the captain and pilot are frequently obliged, 
when wearied out with their insolent behaviour, to crave their kind 
assistance, and to request them to show a better temper.’ 

* The several individuals of the crew form one whole, whose prin- 
cipal object in going to sea is trade, the working of the junk being 
only a secondary object. Every one is a shareholder, having the 
liberty of putting a certain quantity of goods on board ; with which 
he trades, wheresoever the vessel may touch, caring very little about 
how soon she may arrive at the port of destination.’ 

‘The common sailors receive from the captain nothing but 
dry rice, and have to provide for themselves their other fare, 
which is usually very slender. ‘These sailors are not, usually, 
men who have been trained up to their occupation; but wretches, 
who were obliged to flee from their homes; and they frequently en- 
gage for a voyage, before they have ever been on board a junk. All 
of them, however stupid, are commanders ; and if anything of import- 
ance is to be done, they will bawl out their commands to each other, 
till all is utter confusion. There is no subordination, no cleanliness, 
no mutual regard or interest.’ 

‘ The navigation of junks is performed without the aid of charts, 
or any other helps, except the compass; it is mere coasting, and 
the whole art of the pilot consists in directing the course according 
to the promontories in sight. In time of danger, the men 
immediately lose all their courage ; and their indecision frequently 
proves the destruction of their vessel. Although they consider 
our mode of sailing as somewhat better than their own, still they 
cannot but allow the palm of superiority to the ancient craft of the 
‘* Celestial Empire.” When any alteration for improvement is pro- 
posed, they will readily answer,—‘‘ If we adopt this measure we shall 
justly fall under the suspicion of barbarism.’’—p. 53. 


The character of the Chinese mariners is thus described.— 


‘ The Chinese sailors are, generally, as intimated above, from the 
most debased class of the people. The major part of them are 
opium-smokers, gamblers, thieves, and fornicators. They will indulge 
in the drug till all their wages are squandered ; they will gamble as 
long as a farthing remains; they will put off their only jacket and 
give it to a prostitute. They are poor and in debt; they cheat, and 
are cheated by one another, whenever it is possible; and when they 
have entered a harbour, they have no wish to depart till all they have 
is wasted, although their families at home may be in the utmost want 
and distress. Their curses and imprecations are most horrible, their 
language most filthy and obscene ; yet they never condemn themselves 
to eternal destruction.’—p. 61. 

Again, he says— 

‘ Our sailors, having disposed of their part of the cargo, and 
obtained their full wages, gave themselve up to gambling—the gene- 
ral diversion of this place. Nor did they desist from this practice 
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until most of them had lost every thing they possessed. They had 
now to borrow money in order to purchase clothes to protect them 
against the inclemency of the weather; new scenes of contention and 
quarrelling were daily exhibited ; and the lives, as well as the persons of 
sowe individuals, put in great jeopardy. They also indulged freely-in 
the use of spirituous liquors, which were very strong and intoxicating ; 
and finally they betook themselves to wretebed females. Jn these 
circumstances their misery was extreme; several of them were seized 
upon by their creditors, some hid themselves, and others absconded.’ 
—p. 141. 


This description is perhaps a little coloured, the result 
of the worthy missionary’s disgust at the superstitions prac- 
tised by the Chinese sailors. ‘ The most disgusting thing on 
board a junk,’ he says, ‘is idolatry, the rites of which are 
performed with the greatest punctuality.’ And this is said, be 
it remembered, after the long catalogue of ugly vices above 
recited. ‘the character of the Chinese sailors is probably, after 
all, not much worse than that of the sailors of some other 
countries which might be named. There is a marvellous like- 
ness in some points, to the Jack Tar of the old regime ;—pigtails 


included. 


*On the 17th of November,’ says the author, ‘ we finally got under 
way, passed along the rugged coast of Leaoutung {Chinese Tartary], 
and on the next day reached the province of Shan-tung. Unluckily 
for us, snow now began to fall, and our sailors thought it expedient to 
come to an anchor, though we had a fair breeze, which would have 
enabled us to make the Shan-tung promontory. My strongest argu- 
ments and representations were all to no purpose.—‘‘ Down with the 
anchor, enter the cabins, smoke opium, and take rest,” was the 
general cry among the men. The next day they showed no disposi- 
tion to proceed, and went on shore to buy fuel. When we were again 
under way, and the wind was forcing us round the promontory, the 
sailors thought it hest to come to anchor at Toa-sik-tow (or Ta-shih- 
taon), near the promontory, where there isa large harbour. This place 
is too rocky to yield any provisions ; but some of the adjacent country 
is well cultivated, and furnishes good supplies. The inhabitants carry 
on some trade in drugs, but are generally very poor. The sailors 
crammed our junk, already well filled, till every corner was over- 
flowing with cabbages and other vegetables; even the narrow place 
where we dined was stuffed full. ‘We must trade,” was their 
answer when | objected to these proceedings.” 

*A favourable breeze now began to blow, and 1 tried to per- 
suade the men to quit the shore, and get the junk under way. 
They, however, told the pilot plainly, that they did not wish to 
sail; but after many intreaties, he finally prevailed on them to 
weigh anchor. A fair wiud had almost borne us out of sight 
of the promontory, when the breeze veered round to west, and 
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the sailors immediately resolved te return and anchor: all sails, 
therefore, were hoisted in order to hasten the return; but the wind 
changing back again to a fair point, they were unable to effect their 
purpose, and so cast anchor. They continued in this situation, 
exposed to a heavy sea, till the wind abated; then they entered the 
harbour, and went on shore, the same as previously,—wholly regardless 
of the wind, which had now again become fair. I strongly expostu- 
lated with them, and urged them to go out to sea, but—*‘ It is not a 
lueky day,” was their reply. Nor was it till after a wearisome delay, 
and when other junks, leaving the harbour, had set them an example, 
that they were, at length, prevailed ov to get under way. We had not 
proceeded more than fifty leagues, when the fellows resolved once 
more to return, but were prevented by strong northerly gales, which 
now drove us, nolens volens, down the coast.’—p. 148. 


The foreign native trade of China is conducted with the fol- 
lowing countries ; Japan, the Loo-choo Islands, Corea, Tonquin, 
Cochin-China, Camboja, Siam, the Philippine Islands, and 
about eight different ports or places of the great Indian 
Archipelago. Beyond Acheen, on the western extremity of 
this archipelago, the Chinese have never ventured, and the 
world further west than this longitude is known to them 
only by hearsay. Besides the toreign trade seawise, the 
Chinese have a considerable inland trade with Russia on the 
Siberian frontier, and with Tonquin, Siam, and the country of 
the Birmans, on their respective frontiers. The whole trade 
seawise may be probably estimated to employ about 80,000 tons 
of shipping, to give employment to from about 16 to 20,000 
seamen, and to be in value, including imports and exports, 
about two millions sterling per annum, China and the coun- 
tries with which it holds a foreign trade, stand to each other 
pretty much in the same relation as do Europe and America 
to each other; the civilized and populous country furnishes the 
less civilized and less populous countries with manufactured 
articles, and receives in return a great variety of raw produce. 

The foreign native trade of China is, after all, but a small 
affair in comparison with the trade which is carried on seawise 
between one province of the country and another. The nature 
of this commerce, as well as the extent of the commercial 
capacity of China generally, may be best appreciated by a 
sketch of some of the principal ports visited and described by 
Mr. Gutzlaff and his companions. 

From the eastern border of Tonquin, in latitude 21°40 
longitude 108° 10’, to the northern frontier of Che-keang in lati- 
tude 31° and longitude 121°, a distance of not less than 1,500 
miles, the coast of China is bold, and composed of primitive 
mountains. It is indented with bays and great estuaries, 
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skirted by many islands, and contains many of the finest har- 
bours in the world, admirably well calculated for the aL of 
promoting a great foreign and coasting trade. rom the 
northern frontier of Che-keang again, until approaching the pro- 
montory of Shan-tung in latitude 36° 50’, a distance of 360 miles, 
the land is low, flat, alluvial, and rich, containing the debouche- 
ments of the two grand rivers of China. Here there are few or 
no islands on the coast, the land is little broken, the coast is 
lined by sand-banks, the entrances of the rivers are either 
unnavigable or dangerous, and there are no known harbours, 
After passing the promontory of Shan-tung, in the whole of the 
Yellow Sea, up to the head_of the gulf of Leaou-tung in 41°, the 
coast is low, there are few harbours, and the dangers of the 
navigation of this quarter are aggravated by the peculiar severity 
of the climate, so close to the cold regions of Siberia. The first 
portion, with the countries included within it, may be described 
as a warm or tropical country, the second a temperate and fer- 
tile region, and the third a cold one. The wide bounds of 
China in fact may be considered as ype in themselves, 
what may be considered at once as sr ent to tropical 
America, the temperate regions of the south of Europe, and the 
cold regions of Russia, Sweden and Denmark. The intercourse 
which naturally subsists between regions of the’ same country 
so dissimilar in physical geography and climate, and con- 
sequently in production, is necessarily of the same character as 
that which subsists in other parts of the world between different 
nations in distant regions of the globe. 

Canton is too well known to need description. The first 
== emporium of trade north of it, is Amoy, which is thus 

escribed by Mr. Gutzlaff.— 


-‘ After many delays we finally arrived at Amoy. This place is 
situated on a very large island, on the left side of a bay, which deeply 
indents the country, and forms numerous islands. The city is very 
extensive, and contains at least two hundred thousand inhabitants. 
All its streets are narrow, the temples numerous, and a few large 
houses owned by wealthy merchants. Its excellent harbour has made 
it, from time immemorial, one of the greatest emporiums of the 
empire, and one of the most important markets of Asia. Vessels can 
sail up close to the houses, load and unload with the greatest facility, 
have shelter from all winds, and in entering or leaving the port, expe- 
rience no danger of getting ashore. ’—p. 173. 

‘ We arrived at Amoy harbour about three o’clock. Scarcely had 
we come to anchor when a mandarin boat approached, and one of 
the boatmen joyfully exclaimed, “‘ Oh! she is a trader !”—p. 176. 


At this place the English and Dutch once had a considerable 
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trade; and the slothful Spaniards have still permission to trade, 
but do not avail themselves of it. 

The great city of Fuh-chow in 26° of latitude, one of the 
rm aa trading ports of China, with its neighbourhood is 
described as follows.— 


‘We arrived to-day in the harbour of Fuh-chow, after having, the 
day before, slightly touched the ground. The whole atmosphere was 
shrouded in darkness, which obscured the landmarks at the entrance 
of the harbour; yet we had excellent pilots on board, who brought us 
in safely. We are now come to that district whence the greatest 
quantity of tea is furnished for consumption in Europe.’ 

‘ The hills where the tea is cultivated, stretch abroad in every direc- 
tion. The soil does not yield a sufficient quantity of rice for home 
consumption ; however, the exports of timber, bamboo, and teas, more 
than balance the imports of rice and cotton. The whole region is very 
romantic: ridges of undulating hills, naked in part, and partly culti- 
vated, in form of terraces, up to the top, give the whole a most pictu- 
resque aspect. The river, which leads up to the capital, is broad and 
navigable as far as the city. Here are no fragments of ancient edifices, 
or other classic ruins, but a display of Chinese industry and skill in 
all its variety. The villages and hamlets are very numerous all alon 
the river ; often in beautiful situations. The Dutch anciently trad 
at this port ; but even the remembrance of it is now lost. Our ap- 
pearance, therefore, struck the inhabitants with astonishment. The 
entrance of the river is in latitude 26° 6’, longitude 119° 55’. As 
soon as we had anchored, we were visited by the inhabitants of the 
adjacent village. They made no inquiries after trifles, but were 
anxious to ascertain the prices of our cargo, and invited us to their 
village. Fertile fields, sown with wheat, naked rocks, and plains of 
sand, gave a diversified aspect to the whole environs. We visited 
our friends in their houses, and held very long conversations with 
them, principally upon trade. They received the books with hearty 
pleasure, and read them most diligently. After going through the 
village, and scrambling over several cliffs, we were intending to return, 
but were pressingly invited by a merchant to partake of a supper, 
which he had prepared for usin a public hall. We supped, therefore, 
upon very good fare, among an immense crowd, who were extrava- 
gantly delighted to see us their guests, and urgent that we should 
partake freely of their refreshments. We felt very happy in the midst 
of these cheerful people, who did not act on the principle of the 
mandarins, that barbarians must be treated as enemies.’ 

* Ignorant of the situation of Fuh-chow, we started in search of it. 
Steering north by west, the first object which drew our attention was a 
war-junk, anchored in alittle bay. Hitherto we had not been annoyed 
by them, and we began to cherish the hope that we might escape their 
vexatious visits. ‘The beautiful scenery on the banks of the river, which 
reminded me of the Rhine in Germany, was enlivened by the numerous 
hamlets in all directions. We came to the entrance of a second river, 
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which is more shallow than the first by which we came in. Near the 
junction, a village is built, with a granite jetty: on both sides are dis- 
mantled forts, apparently without garrisons. As soon as the mandarin 
on the opposite side espied us, he immediately ordered us to return. 
But finding us obstinate, he tried to terrify us by the tremendous peal 
of the gong. When every measure failed, he gave us over to the 
mercy of the other boats in pursuit of us. But as. none of them 
could come up with us, they gave up the pursuit, and returned to their 
stations. When we had passed the narrow point of the river at 
Min-gan, the boats molested us no more, and we had the pleasure of 
admiring the cascades, which fell down the rocky declivities. Farther 
up is an island, in the midst of the river; the water shoals from seven 
to five and a half fathoms. On the southern bank is a large pagoda, 
with high, towering hills, in the back ground, cultivated up to the very 
summit. Many junks were passing to and fro, to which we distri- 
buted books.’ 

‘The river, which is here two miles broad, divides into two 
branches; the northern, and largest of which, leads to Fuh-chow. 
There is a lofty mountain, bearing north-west one-half west from this : 
near the north bank of the river is a large shoal, with two fathoms 
water ; on the south, varying from one to three fathoms, Perceiving, 
at a distance, a forest of junks, which we supposed pear the city, we 
steered for them, and the city gradually opened to view. On a nearer 
approach, the numerous small craft were found to be coasters from 
the Che-keang province, and vessels constructed purposely for the car- 
riage of timber and bamboo. The next object which arrested our atten- 
tion, was a great stone bridge ; a rude, but substantial structure, built 
quite across this broad river. The natives, from all quarters, crowded 
around us, to behold the novel sight of foreigners. We speedily 
stepped ashore, and found an easy passage through all the crowds, 
whose politeness was by no means inferior to their curiosity. As we 
had drawn up a petition, we proceeded in quest of the governor, 
passing through a very long street, both sides of which were lined 
with shops, richly supplied with every variety of merchandise. Many 
dwellings were spacious and commodious ; and, though of wood, were 
built in an elegant Chinese style. ‘The eyes of all were fixed upon us, 
and their reiterated inquiries were satistied, by simply distributing a 
small pamphlet which had been written ‘ upon the English nation.” 
Scarcely any means adopted to promote a friendly intercourse, proved 
so effectual as the circulation of this paper.’—p. 213. 


It may be commemorated of this pamphlet, that it was a 
special subject of rebuke from the wiseacres of the East India 
Direction. ‘Truly when a nation is disposed to give fortunes to 
men for injuring its interests, it seldom fails of accomplishing 
its object. 

Mr. Gutzlaff, in another place, observes of this port, in 
narrating the voyage of the Amherst ;-— 


‘ During this period we had been very successful in trade, and we 
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might have traded to a greater amount if we had not demanded too 
bigh a price, aud been desirous to retain our cargo for the northern 
ports.’—p, 235. 

Ning-po, a great commercial port and city once frequented by 
Europeans, and in about the same parallel of latitude with 
Cairo in the old and New Orleans in the new world, is thus 
sketched.— 

‘The banks of this river are so low that dykes are very necessary : 
the whole region, with the exception of long ridges of sterile hills, is 
highly cultivated. It was the time of wheat harvest, and all the 

were in the fields, cutting their corn, which this year amply 
repaid their labour. Even in the houses of the peasants we remarked 
more comfort and neatness than in the parts we had hitherto visited, 
To a mandarin boat which had come up with us we gave a report of 
our ship, and passed on undisturbed towards Ning-po, situated about 
eleven miles up the river. The noise of junk-building, and the large 
quantities of timber which were piled up on both sides of the stream, 
announced the seighbourhood of Ning-po. ‘The people looked very 
disdainfully at us, and repeatedly called out hih-dwei, ‘* black devils.” 
In the middle of the city the river divides into two branches, neither 
of which has fresh water. The junks here were larger and more 
numerous than at Fuh-chow. While in search of the principal office 
we passed a broad street, well lined with the most elegant shops, which 
even exceed those at Canton. European manufactures, as well as 
Chinese, were here displayed to much advantage. Mirrors and pic- 
tures also, with the most splendid silks, embellished and decorated 
the scene.’—p. 242. 

‘Returning by a ciccuitous route to our boat, we came to the 
city wall, a very massive structure, but overgrown with weeds, and 
in a state of decay. We had here a view of the whole city. In 
extent it may vie with Fuh-chow, and in population is not inferior to 
many of the lange trading towns of Europe. !t surpasses anything 
Chinese which we have yet seen, in the regularity and maguificence 
of the buildings, and is behind none in mercantile fame. The Por- 
tuguese traded to this wey as early as the sixteenth century. They 
found here a ready market for European products, and they exported 
hence to Japan a great amount of silk. After being once expelled 
they renewed it again, and other European nations participated with 
them in the trade, til the extortions became so great as to limit the 
foreign merchants to Canton.’'— p. 246. 

Shang-hae, one of the great emporia of the foreign native 
trade, in about the 3lst degree of latitude, not far from the 
entrance of the greatest of the Chinese rivers, and in the rich 
province of Keang-nan, is referred to as follows.— 

‘We had now advanced half-way up to the city, whither many 
junks were proceeding. Those belonging to this place are of an 
eblong form, and have generally four masts, and canvas sails, They 
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seldom exceed two hundred tons burthen, are all of them numbered, 
and have the place where they belong written in very large letters 
along the side. They are bad sailors, and are very frequently wrecked. 
They visit, principally, the harbours of Leaou-tung, or Mantchou Tar- 
tary, from whence they import oil-cakes and peas ; whilst they export 
silks, and other manufactures of Keang-nan.’—p. 281. 

‘The city is built on the left side of the river, with houses 
generally very low, streets narrow, shops numerous, some magnificent 
temples, and excessive bustle. —p. 282. 

‘It will not be amiss to remark here that Shang-hae ranks after 
Canton in importance. Though this may not be the only emporium 
near the Yang-tsze-keang, and thus the only place for importation to 
Keang-nan, the junks from all the southern provinces are prohibited 
from proceeding to the harbours north of this great river.’ 

‘There is always a brisk trade carried on, which would be much 
increased, if Europeans were admitted to the port. ‘The consumption 
of foreign articles, among the many millions who inhabit central 
Asia, is very great. Hence the imports far exceed the exports; the 
latter consist chiefly of raw silk, silk stuffs and teas, besides manu- 
factures fabricated by the skilful hand of the Keang-nan people. 
Ships bound to this place might touch at Sha-po in Che-keang pro- 
vince, Hang-chow district, and at Soo-chow, a little south-west of 
Woo-sung river. This latter place is one of the most populous and 
delightful districts of the whole Chinese empire, and.might fully 
claim the poetical name of Arcadia. That so large a field for mer- 
cantile enterprise has been hitherto overlooked, is really surprising. 
[Nothing surprising at all. Have we not been in the hands of mono- 
polists and rogues ?} The fear of infringing Chinese laws has deterred 
ships from even attempting to open commercial intercourse. It is 
true there are obstacles, but not insurmountable; they are surely 
less than at New Zealand or Madagascar.’—p. 308. 


In another place he further observes of the same part of the 
country ;— 


‘This central part of China is very fertile, being a continuous 
plain of a black, loamy soil, well irrigated by numerous ditches and 
canals. The population is immense, and if we ought to judge from 
the numerous children which we saw, it ison the increase. Shang-hae 
appears to be the greatest emporium of the empire. We found there 
more than a thousand junks moored opposite the city, and others were 
.arriving whenever the weather permitted. We may call it the gate of 
central Asia, and especially of the central provinces of China. During 
the time we remained in the port, (from Dec. 25th, 1832, till 
Jan. 5th, 1833,) though it is situated in latitude 31° north, the 
— was rather severe, the thermometer seldom rising above 33.’ 
—p. 428. 


The description of the Chinese ports visited by the voyagers, 
may be closed with a very intéresting one given of Cha-poo, the 
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emporium of Japanese commerce, lying between the 30th and 
31st degree of latitude.— 

‘Cha-poo is the only place from whence the imperial monopoly with 
Japan is carried on. It has a tolerable harbour, with considerable 
overfalls. The rise and fall of the tide is very great, so much so that 
the smaller junks are left high and dry at low water. Together with 
its suburbs, the town is perhaps five miles in circuit, built in a square, 
and intersected by numerous canals, which are connected with the 
Hang-chow river. Nothing can exceed the beautiful and picturesque 
appearance of the surrounding region. We may say, that as far as 
the eye can range, all is one village interspersed with towering 
pagodas, romantic mausoleums, and numerous temples. The adjacent 
country is called the Chinese Arcadia; and surely if any territory in 
China is entitled to this name, it is in the tract around Hang-chow and 
Cha-poo. It seems that the natives also are sensible of their preroga- 
tive in inhabiting this romantic spot. They have tried to improve 
upon nature, and have embellished the scenery with canals, neat roads, 
plantations, and conspicuous buildings. We found no where so much 
openness and kindness as among them. ‘Their intelligent inquiries 


respecting our country were endless, and they never seemed satiated 
with our company.’—p. 429. é 


These are all of them the people who the East India Directors 
assured us, had so deadly a hatred to a foreigner, that nothing 
short of the Company could approach them. Truly the veracity 
of the higher orders in this country, is past calculation. Like 
the Chinese we may say, ‘Our mandarins are rogues,’ in all 
directions. . 

And now for the European commerce. This, as every one 
knows, is, by the imperial laws, confined to the port of Canton ; 
although during the last ten years a good nufnber of vessels 
have proceeded to the northern ports and there disposed of 
opium, commonly receiving bullion in exchange. Canton is at 
present the largest port of trade in the East, not excepting Cal- 
cutta. The total Rename and American tonnage employed 
in it, is not under eighty thousand tons; and the value of 
the joint exports and imports may be taken, without exaggera- 
tion, at twelve millions sterling, which added to the two millions 
of native trade, will make the whole foreign trade of the empire 
about fourteen millions a-year. The value of one article of im- 
port alone, opium, is at present about three and-a-half millions 
sterling, and during the last seventeen years has been multiplied 
five-fold. The value of metals and woollens in this trade may 
be taken, in round numbers, ata million. The exports of tea 
amount in quantity to about fifty millions of pounds weight, and 
in value to about two millions and a half sterling. The value of 
the raw and wrought silks may be taken at a round million, 
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and the average of the gold and silver bullion exported of late 
years has considerably exceeded that amount. The whole trade, 
oppressed as it has been in one of its most essential departments 
by monopoly, has within the last fifteen years increased im 
value by about one-third, and in the quantity of merchandise in 
a far greater proportion. It will be seen at once by this state- 
ment, that the trade of China, although nominally considerable 
in value, is, in comparison to the industrious millions with whom 
it is conducted, but a pittance after all, and that European in- 
tereourse with this great country is stillin its infancy. 

It appears quite certain that the Chinese, a money-making 
and money-loving people, are as much addicted to trade, and 
ag anxious as any pation on earth to court a commercial inter- 
course with strangers. The government and its officers are per- 
haps not less anxious for foreign commerce than the people 
themselves, could they see their way to admit it without dan- 
ger. Their political apprehensions,—and it must be admitted that 
they entertain them on no slender grounds,—alone prevent them 
from throwing their ports open to foreign commerce. The re- 
straints under which the Chinese government places foreign 
trade, have their origin in causes purely political. ‘ Smuggling,’ 
says an imperial edict of 1817, ‘is a trifling affair ; but having a 
communication with foreigners, is a thing which involves vast: 
interests. It is indispensably necessary to strain every nerve to 
eradicate the first risings of baseness or mischief.’ Here the 
secret is out; it is ‘ destructive principles.’ Of the epee 
of the Chinese people for trade, and the kindness with which 
the common people are disposed to receive strangers, Mr. Gutz- 
laff gives many*examples. The two following extracts, deserib- 
ing his residence at ‘Teen-tsin, the port of the capital, are fair 
examples.— 

* Several persons of rank and influence paid me frequent visits, and 
held long conversations with me. They were polite and even servile 
in their manners. Their inquiries, most of them trivial, were princi- 
pally directed to Siam; and their remarks concerning Europe 
were exceedingly childish. ‘The concourse of people became so great, 
at length, that 1 was obliged to hide myself. A gentleman, who lived 
opposite to the house where I resided, wishing to purchase me from 
the captain, with a view to attract customers by my presence, offered 
to pay for me the sum of 2000 taels of silver (about 2700 dollars).’— 
p- 132. 


On quitting the place, the kindness with which his friends 
took leave of him is thus described.— 


‘ As we had arrived here so late in the season, just at the time when 
many of the junks were about leaving, it was necessary to shorten our 
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stay, lest the Pei-ho, freezing up, should detain us over the winter. 
On the 17th of October we began to move slowly down the river. 
Before leaving Teen-tsin I received numerous presents, which were 
accompanied with many wishes for my welfare. A great many per- 
sons came to take an affectionate leave of me at our departure. At 
the earnest request of some individuals, I was constrained to promise 
that, if God should permit, I would return the next year ; and, in the 
case of such a visit, some of them engaged to accompany me to the 
capital—while others wanted to make with me a journey overland from 
Teen-tsin to Hea-mun (Amoy). I can scarcely speak in too high 
terms of the kindness I enjoyed during the whole time I was at this 
place ; and the reason for such unexpected treatment I must ascribe 
to the merciful interposition of the Almighty, under whose banner I 
entered on this undertaking. The favour and kindness experienced in 
Teen-tsin were a rich compensation for my former bereavements and 
trials”—p. 142. 


‘Phe Chinese are expert smugglers, and extremely dexterous 
in evading the government duties. After the arrival of the junk 
in which Mr. Gutzlaff went to Teen-tsin, he thus describes the 
mercantile transactions which ensued.— 


* In the mean time our men went ‘on with their trade. Under the 
superintendence of some officers who had farmed the duties, they 
began to unload, and to transport the goods to the storehouses. Many 
a trick was played in order to avoid the payment of duties, although 
they were very light. Indeed, the sailors’ merchandise was almost 
entirely exempt from all charges. As soon as the goods were removed 
to the warehouses, the resident merchants made their purchases, and 
paid immediately for their goods in sycee silver. These transactions 
were managed in the most quiet and honest manner, and to the benefit 
of both parties. On the sugar and tin very little profit was gained, 
bat more than one hundred per cent was made on the sapan-wood 
and pepper, the principal articles of our cargo. European calicoes 
yielded a profit of only fifty per cent ; other commodities, imported 
by Canton men, sold very high. On account of the severe prohibi- 
tions, there was a stagnation in the opium trade. One individual, a 
Canton merchant, had been seized by government ; and large quanti- 
ties of the drug, imported from Canton, could find no purchasers.'— 
p- 134. 


Through the activity and enterprise of our merchants, it seems 
tolerably certain that a very considerable contraband trade is 
likely to be carried on with the northern parts of China, in spite 
of every effort of the Chinese government to prevent it. This 
will be such a trade as once existed between our West-India 
Islands and the Spanish main; and, indeed, such a trade as 
already exists (chiefly, but not exclusively, in the article of 
opium) at the island of Lintin. This will increase with time, and 
the Chinese government will eventually tolerate what it cannot 
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hinder. If any outcry should be raised against this on the 
score of conscience, it will be speedily put down by the convic- 
tion which is gaining ground universally, that smuggling 
everywhere is not a vice but a virtue, a creditable effort of the 
common sense of man, against the folly and dishonesty of 

overnments. Already, indeed, ships have been actually built 
in this country for the express purpose of carrying on this par- 
ticular branch of Chinese commerce. A revolution in China, 
a thing not improbable considering the tottering state of the 
present dynasty, would inevitably throw all the ports of China 
open to foreign intercourse. In such an event, it is not difficult 
to anticipate the nature of the trade which Europeans would be 
enabled to carry on. They would conduct nearly the whole 
foreign trade; and, considering the badness of the Chinese 
shipping and the unskilfulness of Chinese mariners, it is most 
probable that a large portion of the domestic or coasting trade 
would fall into their hands; there being little prospect under 
such circumstances, of a continuity of folly sufficient to put in 
execution the absurdity of a Navigation Act. They would 
not only furnish China with the manufactures of Europe, and 
the rare produce and luxuries of India and its islands, but also 
with many of the necessaries of life. Every part of China 
stands more or less in need of corn and timber, which the coun- 
tries in its neighbourhood produce in abundance. These cannot 
be furnished in any quantity, or in sufficient cheapness, through 
the clumsy and consequently expensive navigation of the Chi- 
nese, but might easily be so under the expert and skilful 
management of Europeans. The northern provinces stand in 
need of, and have, an effectual demand for many articles of 
colonial produce, now furnished scantily through the junks, 
either from the southern provinces or neighbouring countries, 
such as sugar, pepper, and similar commodities. A cheaper and 
more abundant supply would of course be furnished by the 
enterprise and commerce of Europeans. 

It is marvellous how in all countries, to put down the trumpery 
government of the few, and establish the operation of the in- 
terests of the many, is the one thing needful to raising man in 
the scale of being, and giving him his portion of the good 
which nature intended for his use. 
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Art. XVI.—First Report on the Commercial Relations between France 
and Greal Britain, addressed to the Right Honourable the Lords 
of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade and Plantations, 
by George Villiers and John Bowring, with a Supplementary 
Report, by John Bowring.—Presented to both Houses of Par- 
liament by Command of His Majesty—London: Printed by 
W. Clowes. fol. pp.251. 1834. 


(PHERE is something so novel in seeing the negociations 
between two leading European nations taking the course 
of right reason, humanity, and. common interest, that the 
present Report may claim an elevated place among the 
noiseless events which enable man to bear up against the 
evil of those which history and folly delight to honour 
with their notice. Extraordinary testimony has also been 
borne to its importance, by the bitter scorn and earnest hate 
with which those employed in its construction were during 
its progress treated by the enemy of man. That two whole 
Commissioners should be employed abroad on a mission of peace 
and good-will, involving no interests but those of the industrious 
classes of two great nations, was an offence only to be surpassed 
by the idea of an army which should be employed abroad and 
not for absolutism, or a fleet which should establish the freedom 
of an injured people, instead of dangling, as was the olden 
fashion, at the heels of some despot in danger of being kicked 
out by an indignant nation. Had the expense of the Com- 
mission been incurred in conveying a baby frigate to furnish 
the toy-shop of some continental sovereign, or to transport 
some injurious foreigner to be the bearer of the expiring 
hopes and wishes of the English oligarchy to the whiskered 
enemies of freedom abroady the thing would have been 
hailed with reverence due, and even the standing types which 
announce the unbroken existence of sound bills of health 
at Windsor, might have been displaced to make room for the 
announcement. But the event is at once a symptom and a 
cause. In spite of custom, a modicum of John Bull’s money has 
been expended in his service ; and the precedent of its happening 
once, will be a dangerous step towards repetition of the like. 
The Commissioners, men not altogether unknown to 
fame,—one of them a rising young Patrician, who has 
the genius to see what may A accomplished in conjunction 
with the people, and to be among the first to strike out for the 
grand chances of diplomacy in their coming service,—the other 
a well-entered servant of the popular cause, possessed of the 
personal confidence of its — in all quarters of the globe 
Vou. XXivme Westminster Review. . 
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to a greater extent than any other man in Europe,—proceed 
as follows, to state the origin and object of their Commission.— 


‘The Commercial Legislation of France has been founded, for the 
most part, on the desire to make that country independent of every other, 
and to force within itself the production of the principle articles of 
consumption, in spite of natural difficulties, and without any reference to 
their cust. That legislation received its greatest encouragement under 
the Imperial r¢gime, when Franee was excluded from many of the 
markets of the world, and when, in order to possess without interrup- 
tion those objects of luxury which long usage had made necessaries, it 
appeared absolutely needful they should be created by her own industry, 
or grown on her own soil. And though the cost of so producing was 
ruinous to the consumer, and, in the long run, scarcely less so to 
the producer, yet the Government and the people lulled each other with 
the fallacy “that the cost mattered not, as the money was spent in the 
nation, and the wealth of France was not expended on Foreigners.” The 
fact, however, cannot be denied, that many of the efforts made by 
France to produce the commodities she had been aceustomed to import, 
were forced upon her by the isolation into which she was thrown by 
the naval superiority of Great Britain. But these efforts, however well 
suited to the peculiar exigencies of the time, and however creditable to 
the ingenuity of those who exerted them, necessarily flung the eapital 
of France into false and unfavourable positions. When the return of 
the Bourbons opened to France the commerce of the world, so many 
interests had been created, so much labour and wealth were engaged in 
the production of articles which might have been more economically 
imported, that it was found difficult suddenly to change that legislation 
which gave to the French producers the benefit of a monopoly, without 
which they would have fallen ; and their fall would inevitably have 
brought with it much suffering and distress. A part of the arguments 
on which the prohibitory system was reared, namely,—that drawn from 
the rivalry of hostile nations,—naturally lost much of its force when 
France entered upon an era of tranquillity and peace. Mutual inter- 
course softened mutual jealousy : pophlar antipathies became gradually 
lessened by more intimate relations; and, as the severe regulations 
which a state of warfare introduces, become modified in a period of peace 
and friendly feeling, it was obvious that important commercial changes 
were at hand.’ 

‘It is true, that many attempts had been made by the Government of 
England to induce that of France to consent to a revision of their com- 
mercial policy, and that these had met with little success. Formal 
negociations carried on by the higher authorities of the two Govern- 
ments, presented formidable difficulties; for such negociations could 
searcely be directed to the minor objects, through which alone, perhaps, 
those of a higher importance could be ultimately reached. The state of 
things produced by interference with the natural course of commerce 
becomes so eomplicated and artificial, as torender any sudden or extended 
alteration only less dangerous than persistence in an erroneous course ; 
for, however desirable and imperative it may be to get rid of a vicious 
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system of commercial legislation, yet the interests it has created and 
fostered become susceptible to alarm in the very ratio of their insecurity, 
and of the demand they make upon society, In England, it cannot be 
denied, that opinion had given to the Government a power of calling 
sound principles into action, which the Government of Irance did not 
possess, The perfection of many of our manufactures had been long 
considered on the continent as pervading them all. They were repre- 
sented almost universally as destined to crush all rivals by their irresistible 
superiority ; and the manufacturing interest of France, appealing 
habitually to the self-esteem and apprehensions of the nation, had 
acquired a concentrated power, which the commercial and agricultural 
interests, even though supported by a considerable amount of intelligence 
among the people, and the favourable dispositions of some members of the 
Government, were unable to resist.’ 

‘In the year 1830, one of your Lordships Commissioners, being then 
employed by the British Government in- the investigation of Financial 
matters, had frequent occasions of communicating with the official 
authorities of l'rance, and of ascertaining the feelings that existed on the 
subject of the Commercial Regulations between that country and 
England: he found, that though the Government was unwilling to 
contemplate changes which should be at once extensive and immediate, 
yet there was a sincere and growing disposition to revise the Tariffs of 
the two countries, with a view to improve the intercourse between them, 
by the removal of those restrictions, impediments, and prohibitions, 
which had hitherto narrowed the sphere of their mutual relations. In 
order to accomplish this object, Baron Louis, the French Minister -of 
Finance, proposed that a mixed Commission should be nominated by the 
two Governments, to hold its sittings either in Paris or London, or in 
both ; that they should suggest, for the consideration of each Govern- 
ment, such changes as were likely to be beneficial and practicable, and 
gather together such facts as might illustrate the past or present state 
of the commercial relations of ‘the two countries, or be useful with a 
view to their future extension. He stated, that he should deem every 
step towards a more liberal intercourse, however seemingly unimportant, 
as something gained; and that it was his earnest desire to give the 
inquiry every possible impulse towards a system of freedom. We feel it 
due to Baron Louis, who took so marked a part in the establishment of 
our Commission, to state, that he has always exhibited the most intelligent 
and unwearied zeal for the advancing of its important objects.’ 

‘ The first written communication on the part of Baron Louis was the 
following :— 

‘ Paris, le 28 Juillet, 1831. 
Ministére des * * MonsiEurR, ’ 
‘ J'ai 10 avee un vif intérét la Lettre que vous avez bien voulu 
‘m’écrire, et je vous remercie beaucoup de l’envoi que vous y avez joint. 


SUE ee eee a eee 


Paris, July 23, 1831. 


Ministry of e« Sir 
Ca- 2 
the 


‘1 have read with lively interest the letter which you have had the 
goodness to write to me, and thank you much for the transmissi which 
.9 
s 2 
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‘ Les opinions que professe votre Gouvernement en matiére de commerce 
* sont aussi les miennes, et je vous répéterai volontiers par écrit ce que je 
* vous ai dit devive voix. Si, comme la raison l’enseigne, |’affranchissement 
‘du commerce est dans les intéréts de tous les peuples, la France et 
* Angleterre, les deux nations les plus riches du monde, ne peuvent que 
: er toutes deux a étendre des relations d’¢change qu'une politique 
‘ étroite a soumises a trop de restrictions. Un régime de douanes plus 
‘ liberal augmenterait la richesse des deux états, et donnerait au maintien 
* de la paix de nouvelles garanties. C’est done avec une véritable satisfac- 
* tion que je verrais se former une Commission mixte, qui préparerait le 
* travail, et indiquerait les modifications que la législation des deux pays 
* est susceptible de recevoir dans le sens du libre commerce.’ 

‘ Pour ma part, je tiendrais 4 honneur de contribuer en quelque chose 
‘ 4 une réforme de si haute importance pour les progrés de la civilisation. 
‘ Mais vous devez sentir, Monsieur, que c’est a.votre Gouvernement a 
‘ prendre l’initiative pour un semblable projet: il a déja entrepris la 
* réforme commerciale: il rencontre moins d’obstacles, et n’a pas a lutter 
‘ contre des préjugés aussi puissans. Qu’il exprime son veeu : il trouvera, 
* du cété du Gouvernement Frangais, concours et sympathie.’ 

‘ LOUIS.’ 
‘A Monsieur 

* Monsieur le Docteur Bowring.’ 

And it was repeated in another Letter, dated the 16th August :— 

+ ‘ Vous avez di recevoir par l'entremise de M. Hamilton, Secrétaire 
‘ de l’Ambassade britannique, la Lettre que j’ai eu l’honneur de vous 





accompanies it. The opinions avowed by your Government on the subject 
of commerce are my own, and 1 shall readily repeat to you in 
writing what I have already said by word of mouth. If, as reason points 
out, the liberation of commerce is for the interest of all nations generally, 
France and England, the two richest in the world, cannot fail to gain on 
both sides by enlarging a system of exchange which a narrow policy has 
hitherto subjected to too many restrictions. A more liberal arrangement 
of the Custom Duties would increase the riches of both countries, and give 
new securities for the continuance of peace. It would therefore be with 
real satisfaction that I should see the formation of a Mixed Commis- 
sion, which should prepare the work, and point out the alterations which 
= be made in the existing laws of the two countries in favour of free 
trade.’ 

‘For my own part I should account it an honour to contribute in any 
way to a reform of such high importance to the progress of civilization. 
But you will be aware, Sir, that it is your Government that must take the 
initiative in any similar project. It has already entered on commercial 
reform ; it is met by fewer obstacles, and has not to struggle against preju- 
dices so powerful as we. It has only to express its wishes, and it will 
find on the part of the French Government a community of operation and 
of interest.’ 

* Louis.’ 

To Dr. Bowring. 


+ ‘ You will have received through Mr. Hamilton, Secretary to the 
British Embassy, the letter which J had the honour to write to you on the 
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‘ écrire le 28 Juillet dernier, en réponse 4 la vétre du méme mois. Je 
‘n’en saisis pas moins avec satisfaction cette nouvelle occasion de vous 
‘ confirmer tout le prix que j’attache au succés des mesures qui pourraient 
‘ @tre adoptées de concert entre nos deux Gouvernemens pour étendre 
‘ leurs relations commerciales en les dégageant des entraves que le régime 
‘ des douanes apporte encore a leurs développemens. ’ 

‘ LOUIS.’ 


‘ The presence of the Vice President of the Board of Trade in Paris, 
in the autumn of 1831, and the efforts which he made to give effect to 
the amicable dispositions of the French Government, removed many 
obstacles to the appointment of the French Commissioners, and great 
difficulties of detail, and enabled him to lend important assistance to the 
initiatory proceedings of the Commission. 

‘ The Commissioners nominated by the French Government were 

The Baron Freville*, Counsellor of State, and 

The Count Tanneguy Duchatelt, ditto ; 
and to their intelligence, zeal, and aptitude, no tribute of ours can be 
sufficiently ample. 

‘ The instructions we received from Mr. Poulett Thomson for our 
guidance were as follows :— : 

© Paris, 29 November, 1831. 

‘ GENTLEMEN. 

‘ The Government having complied with the suggestion, that they 
* should appoint a Commission in order to discuss conjointly with the 
‘French Government the commercial relations between Great Britain 
‘and France, and having named you to fill the office of Commissioners 
‘ for that purpose, I think it right, before I leave you to pursue your 
‘labours, to put you in possession of the character which I understand 
‘this Commission bears, and to draw your attention to the objects to 
‘which it seems to me it is desirable that it should be particularly 
* directed.’ 

‘As Mr. Bowring has been so long upon the spot, and has been ne- 
‘ cessarily aware of the circumstances which have led to the adoption of 
‘the plan of a Commission, it will not be necessary for me to dwell 
‘at any length upon them. I have only to remark, that as it appeared 
‘ that, in spite of the sincere wish which is certainly entertained by all 
‘ the members of the French Cabinet to facilitate the commercial relations 
‘between the two countries, so many obstacles are to be found in the 
‘ prejudices of interested or ignorant individuals to proceeding directly 





28th of July last, in reply to yours of thesame month. I cannot, however, 
allow myself to let pass the renewed opportunity of impressing on you all 
the importance which I attach to the measures which may be adopted in 
concert by our two Governments, to extend their commercial relations with 
each other by liberating them from the shackles which the present arrange- 
ment of the Custom Duties continues to throw about their progress.’ 


* Louis.’ 


* ‘Since made a Peer of France.’ 
+ ‘Since a Member of the Chamber of Deputies,’ 
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‘ by diplomatic negociations, or by direct proposals on the part of the 

‘ French Government to the Chambers, that it was deemed advisable to 

‘abandon both these modes, and to adopt, in the first instance, asa 

‘ preliminary to either, an inquiry into the whole of the present system, 
especially that of France.’ 

‘ With this view it was proposed to establish the present Commission, 

‘ to be composed of individuals of each nation, not with the character of 
representatives of the commercial interests of their respective countries, 
to contend for peculiar points, or negociate for separate advantages, but 
with one common and uniform object in view, namely,—to ascertain as 
clearly and exactly as possible, from the documents and information 
which either Government can command, what is the present state of 
the trade of the two countries; to examine how it is affected by the 
Tariffs; how far their provisions are rendered inoperative by the 
smuggler ; and how, with regard to the existing interests, and the ob- 
stacles which they must naturally create to the intreduction of a 
better system, a change in favour of a freer communication can be 
effected. ’ 

‘Prohibition and excessive protection, whether on one side of the 
Channel or the other, should be considered by the Commissioners of 
either nation as a common object of attack ; but, at the same time, the 
difficulties in the way of their immediate removal, and the interests 
which would be compromised by a sudden change, whether in one 
country or'the other, should be fairly considered and reported on by 
all, to enable the Governments hereafter to decide how far it may be 
practicable to surmount them. ’ 

‘ It is obvious, however, that in consequence of the numerous changes 
that have already been made in the English system, comparatively 
little remains to be done on our part, while, on the contrary, as the 
French still retain their prohibitions and protective regulations to the 
fullest extent, it is in their Tariff that the most important alterations 
are to be sought for. .Of this they are well aware, and it will be to 
the consideration of this object that your attention will be most par- 
ticularly directed. The principle which you will find them at once 
willing to admit,—namely, that prohibition shall wholly cease, and be 
replaced by duties graduated according to the cost of risk of smuggling, 
—will naturally open a wide field for your inquiries. That part of the 
Tariff which contains so many and such various restrictions and pro- 
hibitions, must of course be thoroughly sifted, and the nature of the 
articles introduced by the contraband trade, the extent and the expense 
of their introduction in this manner, should be ascertained as correctly 
as possible. In the same manner many of their duties, owing to their 
exorbitant scale, will be found to produce the effect of absolute 
prohibitions, and should be scrutinized with the same view.’ 

‘ Without wishing, therefore, to direct the specific mode of your pro- 
‘ceedings, I would suggest that the fittest course to pursue, will be to 
take the French Tariff, and after analyzing it in such a manner as 
may appear most convenient,—for instance, into articles prohibited, but 
which are the objects of illicit introduction, articles charged with duties 
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so high as to afford encouragement to their fraudulent importation, 

and so forth,—to proceed to examine the whole, article by article, and 

to record, as you go on, your observations upon each. ’ 

* In doing this, it will be necessary that you give due weight to the 

oer circumstances in which the commerce and manufactures of 

France are at this moment placed. There are several articles of vast 

importance, such as iron, cotton manufactures, and ethers, which are 
‘the subjects of a rfinous system of legislation ; but though it is ob- 

vious that a reduction of duty on them would be as important to 

England as advantageous to the general interests of France, vet the 

opposition to such an amelioration would be so powerful, that you 

would probably find it vain to contend against it at the present moment, 
and it may be only by degrees that it will be possible to introduce 
material alterations in this particular. It would be better, therefore, 
that your efforts should be primarily directed to the duties on articles 
apparently of less importance, but which, compromising smaller in- 
terests, are likely to be more easily modified. Of this description you 
will find a great number ; although apparently insignificant under a 
restrictive system, it is found by experience that they grow greatly in 
importance when the restrictions are removed. By examining with 
attention this class of duties, you will probably succeed in producing 
what will ultimately prove a means of very important and extended 
intercourse between the two countries, and you will pave the way for 
‘ concession in those objects which at present are more likely to meet 
‘with obstacles on the part of the French. It is with this view that 

I would recommend you to consider ro article of commerce as of 

too little importance to deserve your attention, or to be worthy of 

remark.’ 

‘ The consideration of the Tariff will naturally lead you to that of the 

system of navigation law which is established by treaty between the 

two countries; and it appears to me, that your labours may be well 

directed to an examination of the effect of these regulations, which 

prohibit in both the admission from the other of extra-European pro- 
‘duce. All the facts connected with these provisions of the law, which 
has now been in operation for six years, it will be desirable to examine, 
with the view of ascertaining how far the interests of the two 
countries may demand a modification, or an alteration for the 
future. ’ 

‘In the course of your inquiries you will probably discover many 
topics, connected with the main object of the Commission, well worthy 
of being pursued, but which of course it is impossible for me to advert 
‘ to, or to anticipate. Understanding, however, that the object of your 
‘Commission is to ascertain how the commercial relations of the two 
‘ countries may be generally extended and improved, you will consider 
* yourselves authorized to inquire into whatever you think will tend 
‘to this result, and to examine and report on whatever topic connected 
‘ with it you may deem worthy of developement.’ 

‘It is desirable that you should put the Government in possession of 
* the character which your proceedings assume, and of the progress, as 


€ 
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‘ well as the record of the conferences which you will of course establish. 
* As your Commission is not of a diplomatic character, and can best 
* communicate with home in a semi-official manner, I should request you 
* will be good enough to address those communications to the Board of 
* Trade for the present, as well as any observations or demand for 
‘documents you deem it advisable to make ; and I shall take care that 
* you shall be furnished with any information or instructions which 
‘may be required by the circumstances of the case, and may facilitate 
‘the objects of your Mission. If, however, official communications 
* become necessary in the course of your labour, they will naturally be 
* made through the Ambassador, with whom you will be in constant 
* communication.’ 
* IT have the honour to be, 
‘Gentlemen, 

‘ To Messrs George Villiers and * Your obedient humble servant, 

John Bowring, Paris. *C., POULETT THOMSON,’ 


‘ The appointment of this Commission was in itself a valuable point 
gained, and an evidence of sincerity of purpose ; but we were well aware 
that the interests which had been created in France by her commercial 
system, and the prejudices which these interests had engendered, pre- 
sented a formidable barrier against any rapid or extensive change. To alter 
the whole legislation of a country on matters which involve great pecuniary 
considerations was no task to be lightly undertaken, or easily accomplished. 
All that we could hope for the present was, that some modifications might 
be introduced into the eee Tariff, and some principles recognised, 
whose future developement, when experience had shown their value, 
might be reasonably anticipated. We could not but feel, and the fact 
has been again and again presented to us, that England had been long 
engaged in the career of restriction and prohibition, and that she had in 
truth furnished example and encouragement to other nations to adopt a 
system, which, happily for her own interest, she has since had the 
wisdom to abandon, or considerably to modify, yet that she still retained 
numerous laws which protected and interfered with free commercial 
communication. But though hopeless of any extensive or immediate 
change, we considered that the opportunity was most valuable for 
gathering together authentic and official facts, and of tracing from 
sources whose authority could not be disputed, the progress of manufac- 
turing and commercial decline or prosperity ; nor has our conviction of 
the usefulness of our investigations been in any way diminished as we have 
proceeded in a task which has been materially forwarded by the friendly 
zeal of our en and the most unreserved communications on the 
part of the French authorities.’— Report. p. 1. 


The causes of many of the difficulties which free trade has 
to encounter in France, may be traced in the following 
paragraph.— 

‘In France, a very large proportion of those who are interested in the 


continuance of the existing commercial system, are elevated public 
functionaries, or are placed in immediate contact with them. It would 
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have been idle, therefore, to have attacked great monopolies in their 
strongest holds. Nor can it be denied, that some of the pa 
manufactures are of such magnitude as to demand attention and respect. 
In many of them considerable numbers of workmen are en ; and, 
though their employment in protected fabrics leads to the exclusion of a 
far more considerable number of labourers in those branches of industry 
whose cultivation would be the natural, instead of the forced growth of 
capital, yet all serious shiftings or transfer of labour, cannot but involve 

uestions of difficulty and deep concern. In the mean time, the labouring 
aanien, impatient of the suffering which is of necessity consequent upon 
the changes which every alteration of the Tariff brings with it, naturally 
ally themselves with their manufacturing masters, who demand the 
exclusion of the foreign articles which are in competition with their 
own. Even among these classes, however, the extension of the principles 
of more liberal intercourse, has produced a decided change, and so stron 
has been the English interest created, even among the Frenc 
manufacturers, that the weavers of Lyons have lately petitioned the 
French Government to give all possible developement to the commercial 
relations between England and France.’—>p. 8. 


The ‘ General Statement of Prohibited Goods from Foreign 
Countries,’ (p. 39) with the reasons appended, forms a curious 
object. Some of the most remarkable items will be found 
stated in the last of the paragraphs that follow.— 


* It is hardly necessary to remark, that if these reasons for prohibition 
were pushed to their necessary consequences, all mamenil relations 
would infallibly cease. If the cheapness of a foreign article were a suffi- 
cient ground for prohibiting its importation, and the cheapness of a home 
—- for prohibiting its exportation, no exchange at all could take 
place.’ 

* Many of the arguments which are put forward in justification of pro- 
hibitory measures are mutually destructive of cach other. To keep the 
price of corn low in the interest of the consumer, is assigned as the rea- 
son for prohibiting exportation ; and to raise the price high in the in- 
terest of the producer, as the reason for prohibiting importation: the 
two objects are incompatible. Again, one set of prohibitions are justi- 
fied because the articles are dear in France ; such are the exportations of 
silk, rags, bark, &c. Reasonings wholly opposed to one another are, 
in turn, employed. There is scarcely an argument or a calculation, 
which if recognised as applying to some pa. is not opposed altoge- 
ther to the legislation on others.’ 

‘ It requires merely to state some of the objections to importations, in 
order to show their narrow and anti-commercial spirit. The introduc- 
tion of manufactured tin, for example, is opposed because it might be- 
nefit England, which 1s rich in tin mines; as if the importation into 
France could take place without equally benefiting her. The reasons, 
too, which are grounded on the superiority of other countries ; as, for 
example, “ dangerous rivalry,” in the case of manufactured steel ; 
“ cheapness" of foreign article, in the case of shipping ; threatened “ an- 
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nihilation of the French manufacture” in that of cutlery ; “ extra ad- 
vantages of the English” in plated ware; “apprehension of the English” 
in articles of pottery ; “ imprudence of admitting English sadlery, as so 
many persons, regardless of price, prefer it ;" “advantages of machinery” 
in works of iron ;—all are modes of announcing the superiority of the 
foreign articles, and the power which foreigners possess of supplying 
them on cheaper terms than they can be produced at home.’—p. 45. 

But, the monopolist will say, if you benefit the consumer, 
you injure me the monopolist. To which the answer is, that 
there is another person still left out, which is the French trader 
with whom the difference of price, saved to the consumer by 
the destruction of the monopolist, would have been laid out. 
Or put all the effects on French trade and commerce together, 
and the aggregate is the same with the monopoly or without ; 
only there is this difference, that in one case the con- 
sumer gets nothing for the difference of price, and in the other 
he does. When will the consumers all the world over, cease 
to be the dupes of knavish tradesmen and more knavish 
legislators ¢ 

The French government is just mow in a state of distress 
by reason of ‘ chiens fraudeurs,’ dogs taught to smuggle, who are 
stated to be carrying their operations to an extent vraiment effray- 
ante, and the legislators of the grande nation ave combining 
their talents for the suppression of these dogs. To such 
ridiculous occupations does ignorance bring the leaders of a 
people. As if a smuggling dog was not the best of four-legged 
citizens, making a saving to the public at every journey, of 
the difference of price in the foreign article introduced, minus his 
own diet and expenses. If the bones that are in all cathedrals 
in all countries were looked through, how few would have a 
claim on their country’s gratitude to match those of a smuggling 


dog. 

The immediate result of the efforts of the Commissioners has 
been the abandonment of the principle of absolute prohibition, 
and the substitution of duties ; a step, of which the value as a 
movement, and as giving rise to a vast quantity of popular 
agitation and reflection, is independent of the positive magni- 
tude of the opening made, 
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